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PREFACE 


For my own part I should have called this volume by 
the sub-title “Studies in Womanhood,” since it does 
not include all the women of the Old Testament, nor 
does the interest of the studies lie exclusively in the 
fact that they are taken from the Old Testament ; but 
the Publishers thought it advisable that, forming as it 
does, one of a series, it should be called by the more 


- conventional title which it now bears. 


There is one point in the following pages which 
demands a word of explanation; that is, the employ- 
ment of Yahweh as the translation of the name of 
Israel’s God. The Publishers urge that Jehovah is so 
well known, and has such majestic associations, that it 
is something little short of larceny to rob the public of 
it. But in firmly insisting on my decision I do not act 
arbitrarily. The Divine name which, we are told, was 
introduced by Moses, is represented by the four letters, 
mm, which are best- rendered in English by Y, E,W, 
H. As most readers know, there were no vowel-points 
in Old Hebrew; not until the Middle Ages were the 
traditional vowel-sounds expressed by dots above and 
below the line in the Hebrew text. From motives of 
reverence the Jew shrank from uttering the Holy Name 
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represented by the tetragrammaton, though, if it were 
uttered, the two vowels must have been @ and e, and it 
would be pronounced Yahweh. As one may infer from 
Exodus vi., the word signified “existence,” and might, 
according to the vowel-pointing, suggest either “He 
who is self-existent,” or “He who is the author of 
existence.” But as the name was too holy to be lightly 
pronounced, the reciter of the Law was accustomed to 
substitute for it the word Adonai, which means simply 
“my Lord.” The vowel-points of this word were a short 
a,0,and a long a When, therefore, the vowel-points 
were first inserted in the Hebrew text, while the four 
great letters were written, the vowels of Adonai were 
inserted above and below them. The Jew always read, 
and still reads, the word Adonai. But the amateur 
scholar studying the Hebrew text reads the tetragramma- 
ton, m7, with the vowel-points of the Adonai, and so 
produced the unimaginable form Jehovah, a word un- 
known to Moses or to Hebrew, an invention of the 
modern tongue. 

Now it cannot be a true reverence which thus invents 
a sacred name and clings to it in spite of all evidence. 
The true reverence to Scripture will lead us either to 
venture on the real pronunciation of mn, which is Yah- 
weh, or to discard the name as too sacred, and always 
employ the term Zord. As is well known, our English 
Bible, in a large proportion of cases, has adopted the 
latter course. And generally m1 is translated “the 
Lord.” But in a very arbitrary way it has often pre- 
served the word in the original, though always with the 
vowel-points of Adonai, and consequently the spurious 
form Jehovah is perpetuated even in the Revised Version, 

But there is a further reason for preserving the 
proper name of the God of Israel. The God of the 
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New Testament, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
is the God of the Old Testament. True. But the 


notions entertained of Him in the Old Testament are 
not those which the New Testament has taught us to 


entertain. Yahweh, therefore, as He appears, still veiled 
in clouds, to the Hebrew mind, is essentially different 
from God as He appears in the face of Jesus Christ. It 
is of much consequence to remember in reading the Old 
Testament that God is not yet understood, as we under- 
stand Him in the light of Christ. And it is better, on 
the whole, to mark this imperfect, though growing, con- 
ception of God by the use of a specific name. But the 
name Jehovah has been so frequently used for the Chris- 
tian conception of God, that it no longer serves to” 
indicate this important distinction. Consequently there 
is a distinct advantage in recurring to the real name 
Yahweh, and in remembering that this sacred name of 
the Mosaic dispensation represents that conception of 
God, true as far as it goes, but not wholly true, which was 
entertained by the Jewish race before Jesus Christ came 
and revealed to us the Father. 

It is this reason—and in the hope that the practice 
will one day become universal—which has led me to 
insist on always representing the Hebrew mn by the 
correct transliteration Yahweh, and not by the conven- 
tional misrepresentation of it, Jehovah. 


HAmrstTEAD, Seplenber 1897. 
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WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 





CHAPTER L 
Eves. 


“From a woman was the beginning of sin, and because of her we 
all die.”—Ecctus. xxv, 24, 


It is probable that no reader of the opening chapters of 
Genesis would, apart from dogmatic presuppositions, take 
the story of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden to be a 
historical narrative. Everything in it points to that large 
utterance of the primitive imagination, the poetry of the 
human mind when it begins to meditate upon its origins, 
which among the Greeks was described as Myth. The word 
myth has in the modern mind an uneasy suggestion of false- 
hood and fabrication ; and with a proper instinct we decline 
to apply any word with such a suggestion to the inspired 
writings. But what the Greeks signified by the muthos 
(Anglice, myth) was not a falsehood, nor, except in the 
sense that the highest work of the human mind may be 
designated by such a word, was it a fabrication. It was a 
tale, often rich in colour and moving in incident, which 


contained a deeper meaning than appeared. It was an 


attempt to convey a truth, a religious truth, or it might be 
even a historical truth, in the form of a story. Where the 
A 
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records or the memory of man could not penetrate, his 
imagination, guided by his reason, might make adventurous 
excursions; and truths which might be communicated in 
abstract language became more memorable, and therefore 
more efficacious, when they were ‘embodied in a tale.” 

And yet it must not be supposed that the Myth was 
deliberately created as a form of literature; rather it grew 
in the deep heart of the people. It was the song which the 
nurse crooned over the cradle of humanity. When man 
in his childhood wished to express the features of the 
wonderful system by which he found himself surrounded, 
he would speak of the sun and the moon and the stars as 
persons, of mountains and rivers and the earth herself, as 
haunted with living spirits. And to describe the operations 
of nature he would construct a simple drama of his naive 
personifications. Or when, in the manner of Wordsworth’s 
famous Ode, he began to draw from his own mysterious 
nature inferences concerning his origin and destiny, he 
would, like Wordsworth, express his conclusions in poetry, 
in artless tales that covered unseen depths of meaning. 

When, for example, the Maoris wished to describe the 
most familiar facts of the material world, they clothed their 
thought in language of this kind: “The earth has long been 
separated from her spouse the heaven, and in spite of many 
longings they have never yet succeeded in meeting; but 
every morning she sends up to him sighs and aspirations 
from her bosom, which men call mists, and every night he 
drops on her tears of yearning and affection, which men call 
dew.” 

And when the Laplanders tried to describe the alternations 
of their day and night, they told how the two servants of 
Wanna-Issi, Koit and Ammarik, were employed, the one to 
light at dawn, and the other to quench in the evening, a 
blazing torch, For their faithful service the god proposed 
as a reward that they should wed. Koit chose rather a 
perpetual betrothal ; and this was granted. 
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‘‘ Only for four times seven lengthening days 
At midnight do they stand 
Together, while Koit gives the dying blaze 
To Ammarik’s hand. 
_O wonder then, she lets it not expire 
But lights it with her breath, 
The breath of love that warm with quick desire 
Wakes life from death ; 
Then hands stretch out and touch, and clasp on high, 
Then lip to lip is pressed, 
And Ammarik’s blushes tinge the midnight sky 
From East to West.” 
This is the way in which primitive man describes the 
phenomena of the midnight sun. 

Or when the Greeks told the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
after the great flood, who perpetuated the race of men by 
throwing the stones behind them, which changed as they fell 
into human beings, they only expressed in the language of 
childhood and poetry the reproductiveness of the earth, which 
does not allow her living creatures to be entirely destroyed 
by calamity or cataclysm. This is the meaning of Myth; 
not fraud but truth, not a desire to deceive but a purpose 
to instruct and to delight ; an attempt to express in memor- 
able language, and to colour with human feeling, the mysteries 
of the world and of life, which science is as yet inadequate 
to explain. If, therefore, we would recast our notions of 
the Myth, we might admit that the Myth is no less suitable 
than a poem, or a prophetic rhapsody, to be the means of a 
Divine communication, and we should find no offence in the 
admission that the story of Eden is a myth. 

But avoiding a word which prejudice has discredited, and 
selecting one which St Paul sanctioned when he described 
the story of Hagar and Sarah as an allegory, we may say 
that any reader of the Hebrew original, apart from dogmatic 
prepossession, would naturally suppose that the second and 
third chapters of Genesis were an allegory; that is to say, 
not a professed account of historic events, but a spiritual. 
truth invested in the form and colour of a story. For just 
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as in Bunyan we at once understand where we are by the 
significant names, the City of Destruction, Christian, Mr 
Worldly Wiseman, and the like, so in these chapters we are 
advertised of the situation by the very names which are 
employed. The man is called Man, for that is the meaning 
of the Hebrew word Adam; and in Deut. xxxii. 8, the 
revised version very correctly translates “the children of 
Adam” as “the children of men.” The man is simply 
named Man, and the woman is named Life, for that is the 
meaning of the Hebrew Chavvah, which appears in English 
as Eve. Eden, or Edinu, is no place known to geography, 
though modern science has singularly confirmed the Biblical 
writer in placing the origin of the human race at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, where the great rivers Tigris and Euphrates 
find their way into the sea. Sir William Dawson ingeni- 
ously identifies Pison with the river Karun, and Gihon with 
the river Kherkah, the one flowing down from, and the other 
running parallel to, Mount Zagros; and he even claims: that 
the old geographer in Genesis is more accurate than our 
modern maps.* 

But it must be observed that our old geographer rather 
discourages such identifications when he speaks of the one 
river of Eden parting into four heads; and indeed we may 
surmise that the poet who wrote the second chapter of Genesis 
would be as amazed as Milton himself would have been, 
to find the modern man of science pressing his rich and im- 
aginative language in this curious way. And when we come 
to a “tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” and read that 
to eat its fruit will make one wise, he must be an inveterate 
literalist who does not recognise that the language is all that 
of allegory. Or, if doubt still remained, it would be settled 
when the woman is introduced as talking with a serpent, for 
as Delitzsch, the most orthodox and conservative of com- 





* of. Eden Lost and Won, p. 71, by Sir J, William Dawson, LL.D., 
ete, 
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mentators, says: “The talking of the serpent stands on a 
level with the talking of animals in fables,” * 

But if the question were not determined by the form and 
the circumstance of the story, there is another fact which 
seems to forbid the traditional dogma that the story of Eden 
is to be taken as historical. If Scripture had intended to 
place it upon this plane, the event would have been con- 
stantly referred to by the Biblical writers of the Old Testa- 
ment. Just as every Israelite was conscious of his descent 
from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; just as every prophet and 
poet was constantly recurring to the Exodus and the leadership 
of Moses; so it would have been familiar to the Jews, as it 
has been to Christian theologians, that the entail of sin was 
connected with a historic event in the Garden of Eden. But 
Bible students need not be reminded that to the story of the 
fall no such prominence is given in the Old Testament. So 
far from this, Adam and Eve are never even mentioned 
again in the Old Testament canon. The one doubtful refer- 
ence in Job xxxi. 33 cannot be maintained. For not to 
mention that the clause “like Adam” does not occur in the 
Septuagint at all, its meaning in the Hebrew is really re- 
presented by the marginal version, “after the manner of 
men.” It is not possible therefore to suppose that the 
prophets and thinkers of the Old Testament regarded this 
poem of the fall of man as a historical event. And when 
New Testament writers referred to it, as occasionally they 
did, it was always in that manner which St Paul has author- 
ised by the expression, “ which things are an allegory.” 

We may then say that if we wish to follow Biblical 
teaching in dealing with this significant passage of Scripture, 
we shall steadfastly refuse to treat it as historical, and search 
the more diligently for the spiritual truths which are con- 
veyed in the allegory. Needless to say, the fall of man does 
not rest on the historicity of the story of Eden. It is truer 


* Delitzsch, New Commentary on Genesis, i. p. 148. 
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to maintain that the story of Eden rests on the deep inward 
conviction of man concerning his own fall. And as has 
been recently shown in that interesting little book vil 
and Evolution,* all the facts of science and of life point to 
the idea of such a fall quite apart from revelation ; while it 
is indisputable that all the facts of revelation from Genesis 
onward confirm the truth which the story of Eden expresses 
in a figurative form. 

But while it would be an unfounded assumption to treat 
Eve as a historical character, the Eve of the Allegory is as 
true to life and as rich in Divine teaching as the Christian 
or the Mercy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The traits 
of character are slight; but as it was Shakspere’s singular 
power to make every person in his drama live, though the 
character is presented in only a few lines or a single scene, 
so it is one of the divine qualities of Scripture that its 
characters all possess this distinct individuality. Charles 
Reade argued from this fact that either the Patriarchs must 
have been actual persons, or their stories must have been 
written by the most consummate writers of fiction.t And, 
more recently, another distinguished novelist, Mr Hall Caine, 
in speaking of the Bible, has said: ‘‘ There is no book in the 
world like it, and the finest novels ever written fall far short 
in interest of any one of the stories it tells.” 

Thus Eve is distinct as a character in Shakspere; and 
though she is portrayed by only a few touches and a few 
incidents, she stands out clearly as the type of womanhood. 
Each of us can recognise in her his mother. 

Now, it is more important, as what has been said implies, 
to learn the lessons which are by the Divine Spirit wrapped 
up in the story, than to appreciate the story itself. But the 
lessons are so skilfully, yes, with such superhuman skill, 
woven into the narrative, that to understand the narrative 


* Published anonvmously by Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
| See the little brochure, Men of the Bible, by Charles Reade. 
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should be to learn the lessons. Experience, however, shows 
that our eyes are often blinded by familiarity or by ignor- 
ance ; and consequently most of us, like children, read the 
story only for its immediate interest; or, like mischievous 
children, find our sole amusement in pulling it to pieces. 
The dogmatist is interested in Eve, to establish the doctrine of 
Original Sin. The misogynist, like John Milton, delights in 
her simply to show how her part in the world is to submit, and 
how the woes of mankind can be traced to her disobedience 
and curiosity. Indeed, so pertinaciously do the stronger sex 
appeal to the story for proof that woman is the cause of all 
our sorrows, 


“‘ But once deceived, and ever more deceiving,” 


that certain American ladies have recently edited a new 
commentary on the Bible, for the express purpose of re- 
moving these and similar imputations on their sex. Mean- 
while, the assailants of revelation are content to show that 
the story of Eden is a myth, and suppose that then the 
question is finally settled. 

But, when we have recognised the nature of the story, the 
interest has only just begun. All its divine lessons are to 
be learnt; and, lest we should miss them, it may be well to 
state them in a summary form, before reading the story 
afresh, to discover how they are illustrated. 

The first divine message of Eden is by itself enough to 
establish the inspiration of the whole passage. Whenever, 
or however, Genesis ii. was composed, it bears the hand-print 
of God in the conception of woman being the companion, the 
help meet for man; “ answering to him,” as the margin puts 
it, Here, at once, is the truth which Israel never under- 
stood—there is hardly any trace of its influence in the Patri- 
archal polygamy, in the Mosaic Law, or even in the chance 
references of the prophets. It gleams in an occasional 
passage of the Proverbs and in the Song of Songs. But it 
disappears in the Rabbinical Literature, which uniformly 
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treats woman as an inferior. And it only comes to its own 
when Christianity fulfils the law. The beautiful relations 
between man and wife in modern Judaism may be traced 
rather to the Christian influences, which the best Jews do 
not now even seek to escape, than to a late understanding of 
this opening page of the Bible. Our Lord set His seal to 
this divine message when He took the primitive story of 
Eden to correct even the legislation of Moses; and He 
placed the inspiration of the passage beyond all question for 
the Christian, when He incorporated its lesson in His own 
New Law: ‘“ Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be 
one flesh.” In the thought of God, man is incomplete alone: 
“Male and female created He them” (Gen. i. 27). In the 
vision of Christ, that unity of male and female would pass 
into a spiritual form among the angels of God in Heaven; 
for in Him there is no male or female ; but, according to His 
own word, man and wife are inseparable, the complements of — 
one another, forming only in their union the ideal human 
being. Out of this truth—surely a truth of revelation, a- 
truth established not by the story of Eden, with the sad fall 
and deception of the woman who was to the man bone of his 
bone, but by the Spirit of God instructing and directing the 
human race—grows the sanctity of marriage, and that ideal 
mystical relation of man and wife on which all high civilisa- 
tion and permanent progress depend. It is a lesson well 
written in the forefront of all religious teaching. 

But the second lesson carries the conception of woman a 
little farther still, She is ordained man’s companion, but 
she becomes by her intrinsic qualities his leader. For good. 
or evil she will give the tone to human life. That the first 
bent she gave to it was evil has been sufficiently celebrated. 
Milton especially has made unchivalrous use of it ; and his 
inability to do justice to Eve is the blot upon the greatest 
epic in the English tongue. But the decisive lesson of the 
story is not that woman leads man into sin, but that, for 
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good or evil, she leads him. In the East the truth has 
always been recognised, but generally in the pessimistic form. 
“‘ Who is she?” was the question the cadi always put to the 
criminal before him, convinced that a woman would be at 
the root of the mischief if he searched far enough. ‘“ Who 
is she?” we in the Christian West are most disposed to ask 
whenever a noble deed is done ora great character formed, 
convinced that every mother’s son. is what he is through the 
woman who bare him or the woman he loves. Here, then, 
is the second truth of the story, a truth rather of human 
observation than of divine revelation, but a divine and 
important truth none the less, 

_ Then the story proceeds to tell of motherhood, and succeeds 
in presenting all its sorrows and sanctities in a few passing 
words and names—a work of genius indeed, if we do not 
at once recognise, as surely we must, that the whole picture is 
a product of the divine Spirit, poem, or myth, or allegory, 
as you please, but a tale told by God Himself through human 
lips for the lasting instruction of man. 

Eve, then, or woman as the life of mankind, is here 
sketched before our eyes as Wife, as the swift and subtle 
leader of man, and lastly as mother. Each of these must be 
delineated in tracing the biography—or, shall we say only 
the portrait—of Eve. 

Milton has made the building of Eve—building, I say, 
because the word used in the Hebrew is not “create” or 
“make,” but one which implies that the woman is literally 
formed out of the materials of the man, 7.e. is not a new 
creation, but an integral part of himself—Milton has made 
this building of the woman into a noble and sensuous love- 
story. The glory of marriage was never sung in verse so pure 
or lofty. For a moment all the ungenerous depreciation of 
woman is forgotten, and in the surprising joy of her loveli- 
ness, and the interest of mutual converse, the man’s com- 
pleteness in marriage is portrayed, and his incompleteness 

in solitude is by contrast implied. But it is again a mark 
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of inspiration in the Biblical story that all the sweetness of 
Milton’s conception, without any of its cynical bitterness, is 
already given in these few simple verses. Here is the 
exquisite thought that not even in the most intelligent of 
the animals is there a help meet for man—not in his horse 
or his dog can he find a fit companionship ; only when a 
man is fallen to the level of the brutes will he be satisfied 
with their society ; but the wife, lovelier in his eyes than 
the most shapely creature of the fields, sweeter to his ear 
than the most tuneful bird of the air, is also the fit com- 
panion and supplement of his immortal part. Here is the 
sweet poetry of the conception: that a sleep fell on the man, 
and in his dreams she was made by the hand of God, a 
creature of dreams, but taken out of his side, “a phantom 
of delight,” as God presents her to him, and yet 


‘ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


But in addition to all the imaginative elements which 
blend with the whole story, there is a touch in verse 23 
which the English reader is likely to miss. When the man 
looks upon the woman for the first time, as she is presented 
to him by God, his surprise and gladness break into verse. 
Yes, the first poem in the Bible—that is, the first music of 
metrical speech—is occasioned by that event which wakens 
most of our great poets to essay their first songs, and which 
brings rude efforts at verse from even the least poetical; it 
isa love-poem. I am tempted, strange as it may sound, to 
transcribe in English letters this beautiful verse, and to 
throw it into an English metre, in order to convince the 
reader of this fine point in the creation-story. Adam said: 


Zoth happa-am ezem meazamai 
Ubasar mibsarai, lezéth yikkare isshah 
Chi me-ish lokochah zéth. 
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That is Hebrew poetry; the balanced clauses, the exalted 
phraseology by which the Hebrew distinguishes poetry from 
prose. The best literal version of our Bible gives no sug- 
gestion of this. But perhaps we may bring it out by a 
slight expansion. And Adam said: 
‘* She, she is bone of my bone, 
And flesh of my flesh is she ; 


Woman her name, which is grown 
Out of man, out of me.” 


She stands therefore before him, the poetry of life, at once 
a dream and a reality, a revelation of the ideal, a creation of 
the real. No breath of impurity has passed upon man or 
woman; they stand together, the loftiest thought in the 
ascending scale of creation, the final goal of evolution. They 
need no garments, no adornments. In the deep and tender 
passion which is their mutual bond there is and can be no 
shame. As Phidias might strike an Aphrodite out of Parian 
marble, as Botticelli in his dreams might paint the goddess 
rising from the foam, pure as the Holy Virgin, so God makes 
the woman Eve, the life and love of the world, the consoler 
of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the companion of the 
soul, the kernel and centre of man. Let them cleave to one 
another; they are one. Let them not expect perfection in 
separation; but let them anticipate perfection, achieved 
through pure and faithful living here, in that union in 
which there will be no more male and female, but in their 
duality the only unity. 

The tragedy of the fall is centred in Eve. For as woman 
is the pith and the heart of man, she is sure to lead him, for 
good or for evil. If man is to sin, she will be his guide. 
Milton’s complacent idea that when Eve had fallen, Adam 
ate of the fruit that he might not leave her in the solitude of 
her fall, and the implication that the serpent could not have 
tempted the stronger and lordlier Adam, are very far from 
the Biblical conception. The serpent assails Eve because she 
is the keep of the castle, Eve won to evil will secure 
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Adam’s fall, as the brain eventually follows the heart of 
mankind. On the other hand, Adam fallen might easily, 
as a thousand pathetic examples prove to-day, have only 
driven Eve into a more resolute obedience, and into that 
saintship of resignation which takes warning from, but 
declines to imitate, the vices of the man. 

But if it is the doom of woman by virtue of her spiritual 
leadership to involve mankind in sin, it is also her fate to 
bear in her person the penalties of the fall. The knowledge 
of good and evil brings for the man toil—hard and unremit- 
ting toil—against a reluctant earth and the hostile elements 
which he must subdue. But in toil there is gladness. In 
vanquished obstacles there is exhilaration. If he is circled 
with a crown of thorns, the crown is transformed into a 
crown of kingship, and shines with the light of achievement. 
It is very different with Eve. For her the fatal knowledge 
brings the surrender of her crown to the man, who only after 
long ages will learn to look chivalrously on the prostrate 
form of her humiliation. ‘ And, worse even than this, her 

_» perennial service of motherhood is to be accomplished in 
travail and anguish, to which man is a stranger.» She is to 
be Eve, the mother of all living; she is to be also the mater 
dolorosa, The happy creatures of the forest and the field 
achieve their motherhood lightly; for her it is to be a 
peril, an inward anguish, a martyrdom. 

Eve stands in the dim doorway of history appealing to 
the generations of men: “ Was there ever sorrow like unto 
my sorrow? I broke the charmed circle and led you into 
the knowledge of good and evil, Through me came the 
first dim movement of man towards his mysterious destiny. 
The serpent that tempts and haunts and would destroy the 
race involved me in his toils. And I bring forth children, 
and continue the race of man on the earth through travail 
and heavy sorrow.” 

But in this martyrdom of Eve lies from the first the pro- 
mise of God. Already in the mater dolorosa of Paradise Lost 
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is foreshadowed the mater dolorosa of Paradise Regained. 
The seed of the one will become in time the seed of the 
other. Over the agony of conception shall always be the 
bow of hope. For man that is born of a woman shall be the 
redeemer of man. God, who drives man and woman alike 
out of the garden, shall through a little child lead them back 
to a paradise fairer and more lasting. And thus the note of 
doom in the fall passes into a pzan over the promised 
victory. The enemy will be vanquished, because while he 
can only bruise the heel of the woman’s seed the woman’s 
seed shall bruise his head. 

The agony of motherhood is not to be removed, but 
“through the shadow of the agony cometh redemption.” 
Eve shall not shrink from her sorrowful task, for the hope 
of the world will lie on her knees, and she shall see in the 
features of her children the likeness of God. Thus the first 
woman and the last woman in their motherhood are sanctified 


- in one. 


It is not the manner of the Bible to expatiate on the 
familiar incidents of life, but it tells the story in a style so 
pregnant that unless we expand it a little we may easily 
miss the full meaning. / Thus in the names which Eve gives 
to her sons all the passionate hopes and sorrows of mother- 
hood are revealed. s Man is already fallen when the first 
birth takes place; the sorrows of conception are already the 
portion of the mother. But when the first birth takes place 
man is already expecting a redemption which God has 
promised, and the mother looks into the eyes of her first- 
born with the eager query, Is this He? This thrilling truth 
is implied in the name which Eve gives to her child, though 
the curious timidity of translators will not allow us to under- 
stand her prophetic cry. Luther was bolder, and in his 
plain way ventured to render the words as they stand in the 
Hebrew Bible. The root of the name Cain signifies “to get” 
or “to possess.” It is the sense of a vast possession, that-inner 
opulence of motherhood, which dictates this first name. ‘“T 


ae 


od 
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have gotten”—a treasure compared with which all things 
and creatures in this beautiful world seem nothing; nay, 
even the lost Paradise is not so desirable as this little help- 
less babe. “I have gotten,” she exclaims; and gazing on 
him she adds “a man,” and then with the awe of a great 
hope, she whispers, more in question than in assertion, 
“Yahweh?” Is this already the promised seed, the Lord 
manifested to destroy the serpent’s bale? The words in the 
Hebrew admit only of this translation. The version of our 
translators is a feeble dilution, which robs the cry of Eve, 
the mother of mankind, of its distinctive and daring sugges- 
tion. God become flesh is already the hope of the mother’s 
heart in her first-born. 

But the hope was not to be realised then. Following on 
the great desire came a declension of despair. And when 
the second child was born she marked the change of feeling 
by a name which signifies Vanity. Ah, Abel, forlorn cry of 
disappointed motherhood, child born to die, to fail, to miss 
the way. The first thought at the cradle is, What great 
things he may do! The second thought is the anguish of 
misgiving, What mischief may he work, what suffering may 
he endure, what early fate may end his days! And then 
with simple realism the story tells, not what the mother felt, 
but the crime and horror of death which her torn heart had 
to face. For her pride, her first-born, has slain her second- 
born, the child of misgiving; and now she is veritably 
childless, for her first-born has become a fugitive and a 
wanderer, exposed to threatened death at every turn—surely 
it had been better that he had never been. Yahweh, the 
Lord? Didshe dream that this was He when the first babe 
lay in her lap with that infantile and heavenly beauty which 
seems to have nothing of the earth in if, and suggests 
unknown and unimagined worlds? Thus has he ended: 
Yahweh’s mark on his brow to save him from impending 
vengeance, guilty of a brother’s blood. 

But the childless is not yet deprived of her hope. Once 
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more she has a son upon her knee, and once more she utters 
her heart in the name which she gives him. The root of the 
word Seth means “to appoint” or “to establish.” She is 
seized with the thought that he has come in place of his 
brothers, to carry out the promise which was in them and 
failed. Her Seth shall be strong and masterful as Cain; he 
shall also be dutiful and pious as Abel ; and through him shall 
come the seed that will bruise. And we leave the mother with 
the child in her lap expectant, the child whose mysterious 
genealogy is given in Luke iii.: for Jesus Himself, the Lord 
made flesh, whom Eve expected, was the issue of a long line, 
of which the beginning was this, “the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam, the son of God.” 

A Cretan mother stood silent and heartbroken, the other 
day, over her son, a magnificent specimen of manhood, who 
had been wounded by a bomb from the fleet of the Powers 
at Akrotiri At length the long agony ended; and an 
Englishman standing by said to the woman, “ Your son is 
dead: he isa hero.” And the woman replied, “It was for 
that I brought him into the world.” * 

There is Eve, the mother, the same as she was in the 
beginning, the eternal mother, bearing her sons with high 
hopes of mastery and deliverance, and watching them die, 
frustrated, assassinated, but still heroic. There is Eve, whose 
son dies, and by dying saves, the Messiah and Redeemer of 
the world. 








* Dr Dillon on “‘ Crete and the Cretans” in the Fortnightly of May 
1897. 
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CHAPTER II. 
SARAH. 


Ir is not very many years ago since critics, at work on the 
contents of Genesis, were inclined, chiefly following internal 
evidence, to treat the Patriarchal period as legendary. The 
narratives, as we possess them, are pieced together from 
various sources, and as the redactor* has made no effort to 
weld them into a homogeneous whole, varying traditions, 
and apparent contradictions, occur with bewildering fre- 
quency. A too hasty conclusion was reached, that here we. 
had nothing of the kind which we can dignify with the 
term history, that is, information resting on contemporary 
records, but merely a collection of vague traditions, such as 
usually survive from the forgotten origins of a nation. 

But a remarkable source of new evidence has been opened by 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, which has put 
long periods of history contemporary with our earliest Biblical 
narratives within our reach ; while the discovery of the key 
to the Egyptian hieroglyphics has enabled us to discern a 
high civilisation, accompanied by literary and artistic activi- 
ties, flourishing and already ancient in the time of Abraham. 
The tablets of Tel-el-Amarna present us with a vivid picture, 
of the geographical and political position of the Holy Land 








* Redactor is the term used by scholars for the editor who has 
welded the older narratives into the form which we now possess. 
16 
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a century before the Exodus, and amongst other interesting 

--details, the city Uru-salim—+.e, Jerusalem—appears, with its 
ruler Ebed-Tob occupying precisely the position, and re- 
peatedly laying claim to the same mysterious divine appoint- 
ment, as are in Genesis xiv. attributed to Melchizedek, king 
of Salem. 

All at once a flood of historical light falls upon the period 
of Abraham; the city from which he came, the land to 
which he travelled; and the Egypt in which he sojourned, 
are no longer names in a doubtful story, but tangible realities 
as clear and certain as to-day the remote parts of the globe 
are tous. Ur, the Babylonian Urn, can be identified in Mug- 
heir, on the west bank of the Euphrates, In the time of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, to which Khammurabi—the 
Amraphel of Genesis xiv.—belonged, the city passed under 
the rule of Babylon.* This was about the twentieth century 

_ B.c., the period of Abraham. We possess contract-tables 
from this site and this period, which show that natives of - 
Syria and Palestine, Amorites as they were called, must 
have occupied a quarter and carried on a trade in Ur, the 
city of the Moon-God, Sin. And in one of these contract- 
tables a witness mentioned is “the Amorite, the son of Abi- 
ramu,” z7.e. Abram, which shows us that the name at least of 
the Patriarch was known at Ur.t The military expedition 
of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, instead of being legendary, 
is discovered to exactly agree with the political condition of 
Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries in the time of 
Abraham. And the monuments of the Fifth Egyptian 
dynasty, a thousand years prior to his time, show us the 
close relations which existed between that ancient civilisation 
and Southern Syria. In a word, the period of Abraham is 


* Hommel in his Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 111 of the English 
translation, maintains that this early Babylonian dynasty was of 
Arabian origin, and the religious ideas of the Arabian Peninsula were 
very similar to those with which Abraham started, 


+ See Hxpository Times, vol. viii. p. 356. 
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now in the full light of history, and the records of Genesis, 
_ though manifestly drawn from different sources, may be 
trusted as fully as any other historical documents. 

Professor Sayce thinks that we may trace the genealogy 
of Genesis xi. 10-32, in which the names of Abram and 
Sarai first occur, to some clay-tablet written in the cunei- 
form characters. He shows how the form of the name 
Sarai is paralleled by that of Labai and other Canaanite 
names in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and he even ventures 
to suggest a correction of what is obviously a corruption in 
xi. 29 by the assumption that it was borrowed from a 
cuneiform writing.* 

In approaching the study of Sarah, therefore, we may 
assume that we stand upon firm ground, and are dealing, 
not with a legendary, but with a historic person. And we 
may observe at once that the whole of the portrait—the 
earliest portrait of a woman in the Bible—is drawn with so 
firm a hand, that as Charles Reade maintained, it must be 
either the most masterly fiction, or a copy from the life. 

It is one of the results of the difference of the sources 
which go to form our narrative in Genesis that we are left. 
in some doubt concerning the parentage of Sarah. Assum- 
ing that the reader is familiar with the two authorities + 
known as the Jehovist (J) and the Elohist (E), who con- 
tribute the greater part of the narrative, we may note that, 


ee eee 


* “The name of Nahor’s wife, Mileah, the daughter of Haran, the 
father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah.” It is evident that no writer 
would write ‘‘ Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah.” 
But Prof. Sayce shows that the same Babylonian character stands for 
Mii and for Js, so that the names Iscah and Mileah would not be dis- 
tinguishable in the cuneiform. Thus the doubt appeared in what we 
should call the ‘‘margin,” and the two possible names formed a 
conflated reading. The original statement was, ‘ Milcah, the daughter 
of Haran, the father of Iscah ”’—i.e, Milcah and Iscah were sisters. 

‘t It is enough te remind the reader who has not followed the work 
of Old Testament criticism with care, that the letters J and E stand 
for two documents, distinguished by the prevalent use of J ehovah and 
Elohim respectively as the divine name, which can easily be detected 
as sources employed by the author of the historic books of the Old 
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according to J, Sarah is not the sister of Abraham (xi. 28-30). 
This source does not explicitly determine who she was. But 
the Jewish tradition identified her with Iscah, a name of 
unknown origin, without etymology either in Hebrew or 
Babylonian. Iscah, says J, was the daughter of Haran, and 
sister of Milcah and Lot. Josephus accepts this relationship 
without question, as if Scripture had suggested nothing 
else. ‘Abraham had two brethren,” he writes, ‘“ Nahor 
and Haran ; of these Haran left a son, Lot, as also Sarai and 
Mileah his daughters. . . . Nahor married Milcah, and 
Abram married Sarai.”* But while J leaves room for this 
constant Jewish tradition, that Sarai was Abraham’s niece, 
E unequivocally declares that she was his sister. This 
authority represents Abraham saying to Abimelech: ‘She 
is indeed my sister, the daughter of my father, but not the 
daughter of mymother; and she became my wife” (Gen.xx.12.) 

It may be that Jewish tradition, misliking the marriage of 
brother and sister, which was common enough in Egypt, 
ventured to correct the explicit statement of Genesis by 
deciding that Sarah was the sister of Lot; and it could cite 
on its side the fact that Lot, Abraham’s nephew, is twice 
called his brother (Gen. xiv. 14, 16); why therefore should 
not Lot’s sister be called Abraham’s sister too? But on the 
whole we shall do better to abide by the express declaration 
of E, and remembering how totally different the content of 
the moral law becomes in the course of historical evolution, 
to assume, however revolting it may seem to us, that Sarah 
was, like Abraham, the child of Terah. 

As there is doubt concerning her parentage, so there is doubt 





Testament. To use documentary authorities is thc mark of genuine 

historical writing ; and that these two authorities can be distinguished 

in our Bible does not invalidate, but confirm, its historic credibility. 

It is to be regretted that the letter Y was not adopted instead of J, as 
_ the divine name 71171" is best represented by the strange form Yahweh, 

and not represented at all by the monstrosity of language which. is 

most familiar. 

* Joseph., Antiquities, i. vi. §6. 
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concerning the signification of her original name. The changed 


name adopted in chapter xviii. 15, Sarah, means Princess, 
and in assuming it she took her place as the mother of kings, 
and even of the greatest king, who from the throne of Israel 
should ultimately govern the whole world. But what the 
name Sarai, which underwent this majestic change, signified 
we cannot determine. Ewald pointed to the root Sar, which 
occurs in Gen. xxxii, 28 (Heb. 29), where the verb is 
rendered “thou hast striven” (cf. Hos. xii. 4, where in a 
quotation the word is repeated); and if Sarah was derived 
from this obscure root it would signify Strife. The change 
from Strife to Princess would be welcome and_ beautiful 
enough; but it is hard to suppose that such a name as 
Strife should be given to a child, even in the East where 
woman was despised. The foundation is too slippery to 
stand on, but if Ewald’s conjecture were ever substantiated, 
the change would strikingly illustrate the difference which 
the religion of revelation makes in the position of woman. 
Naturally, and especially in the East, she is regarded as the 
source of discord; but God makes her a princess, and sets 
her as queen over the household and the heart, to hush the 
strife of men, and to reign in the sanctity of peace. 

But if we have cleared up these preliminary questions, we 
may now turn to the congenial task of sketching the 
character and career of Sarah, It must be remembered that 
if Abraham was the father, Sarah was the mother, of the 
faithful. And if in Eve we see our ancestress as men, in 
Sarah we see our ancestress as believers in God. It is 
therefore all the more encouraging to us in our frailties and 
failures that no more in the case of the woman than in that 
of her husband is any attempt made to conceal the declen- 
sions and the faults which marred a noble character, 
Indeed, while of Abraham most of the things that are told 
illustrate his virtues, of Sarah most of the episodes display 
her infirmities, though we are left in no doubt concerning 
the virtues which underlie them. 
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Sarah was beautiful. And with that unerring instinct of 
inspiration which makes all Scripture profitable for our use 
and training in righteousness, the story illustrates by two 
episodes which seem replicas of one another, that beauty is 
a dubious dower, a source of trial and temptation as well as 
a delight and fountain of love. We will follow Abram and 
his beautiful wife down into Egypt—the fertile land of corn, 
te which the inhabitants of the barren hills of Southern 
Canaan always turned in times of dearth. It was between 

2280 and 2200 s.c.* It is probable that the Hyksos, or the 
usurping shepherd kings, whose hated memorials were wiped 
out from the monuments after their expulsion, were then on 
the throne of Egypt. Pharaoh is not a proper name, but 
a title precisely parallel to the Sublime Porte.  Per-da, 
the Egyptian form of it, means “Great-house.” It is not 
possible, therefore, to say who was the reigning king. But 
if he was one of the Hyksos, his capital would be at Zoan 
(Tanis), one of the first places which a traveller from 
Canaan would reach on crossing the Egyptian border. This 
dynasty was always well affected to Semitic visitors, and the 
kindly entertainment which Abram and Sarai received pre- 
cisely harmonises with what we should have expected. The 
man had every reason, however, to fear that the roving eyes 
of men in power might fall upon the beautiful woman’s face, 
who would desire to be rid of the inconvenient husband in 
the way that David got rid of Uriah. We must fortify 
ourselves with recollections of the immense change which 
has occurred in our social habits and in our moral senti- 
ments if we would be fair to the patriarch and his wife in 
the course which he suggested, and she followed. With 
Abraham we are not now concerned. But Sarai, it would 
seem, felt no scruple in repudiating her husband; and 
she was powerless, even if she had desired, to resist the 





* See Mr St. Chad Boscawen’s letter to The Sunday School in April 
1893. 
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authority which carried her to the chamber of Pharaoh. But 
a divine compassion was more careful of Abram’s honour 
and of Sarai’s future than they had been themselves. And 
the king became aware by the admonition of his priests and 
councillors that he had committed an unconscious sin, We 
may hope, though we cannot know, that it was Sarai herself 
who now revealed her true character as Abram’s wife, and 
saved him from the prosecution of his sin. The conduct 


— of Pharaoh is noble and gracious; it stands in curious 


i al 


contrast with the pusillanimity and compliance of Abram 
and Sarai. 

But it neéd occasion no astonishment, after what 
has been said, to find so sensitive and chivalrous a 
spirit, and so practical a religious conduct, in an Egyptian 
king. It is precisely the wonder of Egyptological dis- 
covery, that early Egypt was civilised, polite, and religious, 
just as she is represented in this narrative. The Egypt 
of to-day is a barbarous and degraded country in com- 
parison with the Egypt which Abram visited. The earliest 
book which has survived from that forgotten past was 
written and published a thousand years before Abram’s 
sojourn at Zoan. In that book, The Precepts of Ptah-Hotep, 
we read: “If thou desirest to excite respect within the 
house of a friend, keep thyself from making advances to a 
woman, for there is nothing good in so doing. There is no 
prudence in taking part in it, and thousands of men destroy 
themselves in order to enjoy a moment, brief as a dream, 
while they gain death, so as to know it. It is a villainous 
intention, that of a man who thus excites himself; if he 
goes on to carry it out, his mind abandons him. For as 
for him who is without repugnance for such an act, there is. 
no good sense atall in him.” * That was the moral principle 
which prevailed in Egypt two thousand years before the 
law was given in Sinai: “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
Te 

* Records of the Past (New Series), iii. 24, 
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And the Hykso king acted in harmony with the teaching 
that he had received. Sarai was saved not by the good- 
ness of her husband, or by her own moral sense, but by 
that law of God which. was written in the heart of an 
Egyptian despot. And the dignified courtesy which marks 
the king’s expostulation: ‘“ Why saidst thou, She is my 
sister, so that I took her to be my wife? now therefore 
behold thy wife, take her and go thy way,” is precisely what 
Ptah-Hotep enjoins. Politeness and self-restraint were 
lessons to be learnt in Egypt, and the story of Abram sug- 
gests that he learnt them there. 

It is to be noted that J, from whom chapter xii. is taken, 
does not know that Sarai was Abram’s sister, and conse- 
quently Abram does not urge the plea in extenuation, which 
he afterwards presented to Abimelech. 

We are not informed whether it was a penalty for sin, or 
merely a natural circumstance, but it was her sorrow that 
the years passed, and that passionate desire which made an 
Eastern woman regard child-bearing as the height of human 
ambition was not satisfied. To have a son was not only the 
instinctive longing of the woman, but there mingled with it 
a deeper craving, that of the mother of the faithful. The 
promise to her husband that he should have an heir of his 
own begetting wrought in her blood. And in her eager 
anxiety she adopted a method, from which again our modern 
sentiment revolts. It was perhaps defective faith, and 
yet it was faith, which led the woman to this expedient. 
*‘ Yahweh,” she said, “hath restrained me from bearing,” and 
yet Yahweh had definitely said that son there should be— 
and the years of her prime were passing. She brought her- 
self, not without inward struggle and prayer, be sure, to face 
the possibility that it should be by a wife other than herself 
that the heir should come. There was something noble in 
the self-surrender which made the suggestion ; but there was 
all the pride and jealousy of woman and wife in the form 
that the suggestion took. 


—~ 
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She had a slave-girl, whom she had acquired in 
Egypt.* As the girl was hers, the girl’s offspring would 
be hers. If Abram would make Hagar his secondary 
wife, Hagar’s children might be nursed on Sarai’s knees. 
Abram acted in compliance with his wife’s desire. But 
immediately appeared the difficulties and degradations 
which were ultimately to render concubinage and polygamy 
repellent to faithful and religious souls. The slave-girl, as 
the wife of the master and the mother of his heir, turned 
upon her mistress with provocation and scorn. The in- 
dignant and jealous woman appealed to her husband re- 
proachfully, forgetting, as indignant and jealous women 
sometimes will, that the husband had only acted on her 
suggestion: “Yahweh judge between me and_ thee.” 
Sarai—Strife—had not yet been changed into Sarah; that 
dignity was to come with her miraculous motherhood, not 
in this season of frustrated and infuriated desire. If Abram 
had been more courageous, we could be more severe in our 
judgment of Sarai. But the husband, taunted beyond en- 
durance, handed his poor slave-girl over to her mistress, and 
the mistress made her life unbearable, a task not very diffi- 
cult to accomplish under the circumstances. All our sym- 
pathies shift instinctively from Sarai to the fugitive slave 
dreaming her bitter dream of motherhood by the fountain in 
the wilderness. But the Lord judges mercifully, and those 
frenzies of disappointed womanhood He bears with and for- 
gives better than men or even women themselves do. For 
in spite of the outrage on Hagar, God draws near to assure 
Abram, whose name has become Abraham, that Sarai, now 


changed to Sarah, shall yet become the mother of His chosen ~ 


seed, 








* Itis possible that the word Mizrith (xvi. 1) translated Egyptian, is 
not from Mizraim, Egypt, but from Mazor, a district in N. Arabia. 
(See Hupository Times, viii. 407.) It is not, however, material to 
determine the nationality of Hagar, except when we come to St Paul’s 
allegorising ‘‘this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia” (Gal. iv. 25). 
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The announcement of Isaac’s birth, and the meaning of 
Tsaac’s name, are given to us in duplicate passages, which 
are taken from different sources, These duplicate versions 
of the same fact were at one time supposed to shake the 
credibility of history; but now a wiser judgment perceives 
that they are among the clearest evidences of history itself. 
The name Isaac is derived from a verb, which means “to 
laugh,” and in a secondary sense “to sport.”* The different 
historical writers had their various theories about the reason 
of the name. The Jehovist (J) attributed it to the incredu- 
lous laughter of Sarah when the announcement of her coming 
maternity was made by the “three men” (chap. xviii. 12). 
The Elohist (E) gave it a more favourable turn; he says 
that when the child was born Sarah gave him the name— 
laughter—because ‘‘God hath made me to laugh; every one 
that heareth will laugh with me” (xxi. 6). But a much 
later writer, who is designated P, because the authority is 
known as the Priestly Code, attributes the incredulous 
laughter to Abraham himself (xvii. 17). And as nothing 
could be farther from P’s intention than to cast any reflection 
on the great Patriarch, we may assume that the laughter is 
not to be understood as scornful or derisive, but simply as 
the pleasurable amusement in entertaining an idea which 
is too good to be true. Our concern here is only with the 
sources, J and FE, which give us the further lineaments in 
the character of Sarah. 

The story of J is exquisitely simple, and fragrant of that 
far Eastern life. In the heat of the day, when all things 
were slumberous under the pitiless sun, three men appeared 
to Abraham, as he sat in the entrance of his tent, which was 
pitched in the shade of the terebinths. He recognised them 





* The Hebrew verb is POY, as in Gen. xvii. 17, the same onoma- 
atopeeic root as in the Latin cachinnor, or our own cackle. The name 
means literally ‘“‘he will laugh,” é.e. one who will laugh, or with 
different vowel pointing ‘‘ one who causes laughter.” 
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at once as heavenly visitors, and bade Sarah to prepare enter- 
tainment for them. When the simple meal was spread 
under the tree, and the men were eating, they broached the 
errand on which they had come. Where was Sarah? they 
asked. She was, as became a modest woman, in the tent, 
entertaining the guests only by the diligent preparation 
behind the scenes, Then the divine message came through 
these mysterious mouths. Sarah was herself to have a son 
in due time, the seed of promise. She, woman-like, was 
listening to the conversation, concealed behind the flap of 
the tent. And knowing that she was past the age of child- 
bearing, she thought softly of her bygone youth, and 
revolved, not without delight, the impossible dream that was 
suggested by the words, Her pleasure broke into a laugh 
which the men heard. The guests interpreted the laugh. 
“She deems the thing impossible,” they said, “does she 
not know that nothing is too hard for Yahweh?” Then 
the woman stood forth, at the solemn repetition of the 
promise; a great fear was on her. The mystery of the 
manner, and the wonder of the substance of this announce- 
ment overcame her. It was one of those moments when 
noble and sensitive souls become aware of God speaking 
through ordinary voices, and manifesting Himself in com- 
mon things. A strong faith rushed into her heart. It 
should be as Yahweh said. There was no laughter now, 
but a fearful joy too solemn for smiles. ‘I laughed not,” 
she said. And the men answered, “But you did,” as if to 
say, “And now you will not, for it shall be as we say, this 
fearful joy shall be yours; your son of laughter and of tears 
shall come, and the long thread of the future will be spun 
out of this which seems impossible to you.” 

The story of Eis much shorter, but it is in its way even 
more exquisite. The woman who had relinquished all hope 
of this rapturous mother-joy utters her gladness over the late- 
born son with the simplicity of a young girl. All the air 
seems rippling with laughter. Every face reflects the joy, 
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It seems to her as if nature and man were hanging breathless 
and delighted over this wonderful child. ‘This is God’s 
doing,” she sings to herself, “if ever the work of God could 
be traced in the world, this laughter that fills my mouth, 
and echoes from all that are around me is from Him. 
Who could have thought it? Was there ever mother 
happy as 1?” And she folds the child of wonder to her 
bosom. 

Surely it is a perverted idea of history which suggests that 
a narrative is discredited because these variant versions of 
the details are preserved side by side. That is always the 
peculiarity of real history: the main facts are sure, but the 
details and explanations of them differ in every narrative 
that is brought down from the past. Your novelist must 
make his story consistent. Your historian establishes his 
narrative out of the mouth of two or three divergent 
witnesses. 

But now how true to nature is the movement of the 
story. Isaac, the child of laughter, grows. But the house- 
hold has its troubles. For Ishmael, Hagar’s son, Isaacs him 
indeed! The force of verse 9 is entirely missed in the 
English translation. The verb rendered ‘mocking ” ig pre- 
cisely the verb that forms the name Isaac. So our sacred 
name of laughter, given in the mystic joy and wonder of 
things too good to be true, becomes on the sneering face of a 
jealous half-brother laughter of the derisive kind. Intoler- 
able! A mother’s love is fierce and exclusive ; something of 
the wolfish element tugs at her heart. All love and yearning 
to her own, she is all fury and defiance to any assailant of 
her darling. And thus the sympathy, which has been 
with Sarah in the bliss of her surprising motherhood, swings 
over again to Hagar, who, the victim of the mother’s jealousy, 
is once more driven out into the wilderness, displaced by the 
child of promise. The mother of the faithful! certainly she 
is no faultless woman; she is not in any sense a saint, but 
one of like passions with ourselves, A passionately tender 
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mother, a jealous and almost vindictive wife, a woman with 
a certain scepticism of spirit, who is yet able to soar at the 
touch of God to great heights of faith ; one whose ordinary 
life is in the trivial, but rises on occasion to the pathetic 
and the sublime. That is the portrait of Sarah as it grows 
before our eyes. 

We saw at the beginning the sojourn of the married pair 
in Egypt, and their equivocal mode of securing their safety. 
That was the story of J. But E had another account of the 
same event, which J (ch. xxvi.) connects not with Abraham, 
but with Isaac and Rebekah. It is the manner of the com- 
piler of Genesis to give us these varying stories side by side, 
and leave us to determine which is correct. When the com- 
pilation was made, already all tests for deciding between 
them had disappeared. Whether it was Abraham or Isaac 
that, at the court of Abimelech, king of Gerar, saved his 
own skin by imperilling his wife’s honour, it is impossible to 
say. HE says it was Abraham. J says it was Isaac. But, 
however improbable it may seem that Sarah, now in her old 
age—she is said to have been ninety when Isaac was born—- 
should captivate the fancy of Abimelech, and however strange 
it is to find the Father of the Faithful repeating the cowardice 
for which he was rebuked with so much dignity by Pharaoh, 
we cannot be too thankful that the story of E in ch. xx. has 
been preserved. To cite the facts as historical would be 
precarious ; and, as we saw at the beginning, the statement 
for which this passage is responsible, that Sarah was Abraham’s 
sister (xx. 12), was never accepted in the Jewish tradition. 
But the narrative is far richer than J’s corresponding story 
of Isaac in ch. xxvi,, and it contains several points which 
we would not willingly lose. For one thing, it brings out 
the truth that the special care and preservation of God are 
over His people, so that even when they are in circum- 
stances of peril, yes, even when the peril is due to their own 
cowardice and weakness, He does not forget or desert 
them, 
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When Abimelech, assured by Abraham himself that Sarah 
was only his sister, had taken her into his own house, and 
when the weak woman had not the courage to tell the king 
who she was, nor yet the faith to appeal to his sense of right, 
God Himself warned Abimelech in a dream, sent a curse of 
barrenness on the whole household, and threatened the king 
with death if he fell into the imminent sin. The piety and 
generosity of this Philistine king are also very surprising ; 
and, considering the intense hatred which Israel in historic 
times entertained to their hereditary enemies, the worshippers 
of Dagon, we have an internal evidence of the antiquity and 


authenticity of the picture, when we find Abimelech a model # 


of self-restraint and religious sensitiveness such as put Abra- 
ham and Sarah to shame. Abraham’s rather provincial 
remark; “TJ thought surely the fear of God is not in this 
place,” is strikingly rebuked. God had in the uncircumcised 
king a better servant, for the time, than He had in His 
chosen prophet (xx. 7). There is a delicacy in his attempted 
amende honorable which reminds us how civilised and noble 
men were in those far-off patriarchal days. He had not 
actually sinned. The woman had been in bis house, admired 
perhaps, loved and desired, but nothing more. The inter- 
vention of God had prevented any evil consequences. And 
yet an unconscious insult had been given to the cowardly 
husband, and an indignity had been placed upon the too 
compliant wife. Accordingly, with a regal magnanimity, 
saying nothing of the guilty pair at whose door the real fault 
lay, Abimelech is eager to acquit himsclf of all blame, and 
to make atonement for an involuntary sin. He therefore 
gives a magnificent present to Abraham, and then a thousand 
shekels for Sarah herself, as a vindication in the eyes of the 
world that her wifely honour had not been impaired. This 
verse (xx. 16) is a refinement of courtesy which is almost 
unintelligible to the modern reader, because it displays a 
kind of politeness and consideration which our coarser times 
would hardly dream of. 


. 
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We now draw near to the end of Sarah’s life. Our narra- 
tive does not tell us how she was affected by the episode of 
the offering of Isaac. But Jewish tradition, guessing in 
its accustomed way from the close juxtaposition of the 
episode and of Sarah’s death, always asserted that the shock 
of the event was what killed her. Abraham, it declares, 
returning from Mount Moriah, found Sarah dead in Kiriath- 
arba, where Hebron afterwards stood. This is mere fiction, 
but there is one passing touch in the Scripture narrative 
which gives colour to it. It is not uncommon for a mother 
to love her babe with overmastering passion, but it is rarer 
for the mother’s exclusive love to last throughout her life. 
The son changes as he grows up; the mother sinks under 
the infirmity of years; all the fires of life burn down in 
their embers. But one trifling sentence: “‘and Isaac was 
comforted after his mother’s death” (xxiv. 67), suggests that 
the love of this mother and son was lifelong, and deepened 
with the years. No consolation came to the bereaved man, 
nothing could fill that empty tent, until the surprising new 
love of a young wife came to soothe and to satisfy the © 
desolate heart. 

We are at liberty, therefore, to infer that in this earliest 
biography of a woman, given to us by the inspiration of 
God, in the story of the mother of the faithful, there is an 
example of that passionate attachment between mother and 
son, which is for many of us the most precious experience of 
life. By the gracious order of God, the comfort of a mother’s 
loss comes in the course of years, and is often the outcome of 
some other and more intimate affection. But by the same 
divine order, the grief does not pass when the comfort comes, 
it is only enshrined and consecrated. _ It would be impossible 
to guess how many men carry about with them through life 
that sacred memory, their surest comfort in sorrow, their 
strongest check in temptation, their dearest link with the 
invisible world. ‘I was a child of a few years,” writes a 
correspondent, as it chances, just while I am dealing with 
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Sarah’s motherhood, “I was a child of a few years when I 
had the only recollection I have of my mother, lying pale on 
her deathbed, and stretching forth her hand to reach a few 
grapes, as she gave me a parting look of an undying affection. 
It is now sixty years ago or more, but the scene is as vivid 
to me as ever.” 

Let it not be thought that because men seldom talk of 
their mothers they forget them, or that because when they 
speak on this subject they tell of other men’s mothers rather 
than of their own, their own are less dear to them. It is 
because the mother is enshrined and consecrated that they 
do not speak about her. You must, therefore, get within 
the veil of a man’s life, and at the point where you overhear 
the monologues of his spirit, before you can know what his 
mother was to him. 

The shrine which marks the tomb of Sarah at Machpelah 
is still reverently pointed out by the Mahommedans, who 
possess it. Surrounded by the great Haram wall, which | 
is fifty-eight feet high, quite close to Hebron, the enclosure 
covering the cave of Machpelah is jealously preserved. The 
entrance is by a narrow staircase, which Christians are not 
allowed to mount. The Prince of Wales, by a special permit, 
was suffered to enter in 1862; and it is to his companion, 
Dean Stanley, we owe the description of the cenotaphs of 
Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah.* It 
is one of the few sites in the Holy Land which may be 
considered quite authentic. And certainly, if authentic, it is 
holy ground ; for here lies the mother and the wife, her 
husband and her son beside her, the first woman who stands 
out in history distinctly portrayed, beautiful in person, but 
more beautiful still in the strength of her motherly love, a 
woman far from perfect, and yet a typical woman, appealing 
to our sympathy in her hunger of heart, and in the joy of 
her satisfaction, and furnishing a sober warning to all her 





* Picturesque Palestine, iii. 186. 
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daughters in the violence of her jealousy, and the persistence 
of her hatred. She is no conventional character, but through 
her veins courses that genial tide which commends her to 
the kinship and love of mankind. 


** A ruddy drop of human blood 
The surging sea outweighs ; 
The world uncertain comes and goes, 
The lover rooted stays.” 


ee 


CHAPTER IT. 
REBEKAH. 


Tue character of Rebekah, as maid, wife, and mother, is 
drawn with perfect consistency and liveliness of delineation 
in the Book of Genesis. The story, with the exception of a 
few trifling details, is derived from the most picturesque and 
human of the sources of the book, the author whom we know 
asJ. The reader will readily distinguish xxv. 19, 20; xxvii. 
47 seqg., as coming from a different source, because the land 
of Rebekah’s birth is called by another name. J calls it 
Aram-naharaim (Mesopotamia), that is, Aram of the two 
rivers (xxiv. 10, etc.), This later authority, who may be 
identified as P, calls it Paddan-Aram. The little notice of 
xxvi. 34, 35 may also be traced to P. Otherwise the whole 
portrait and history of Rebekah are the work of J, the author 
to whom Genesis owes its most attractive passages. 

The narrative opens with a perfect idyl, in which the girl 
Rebekah appears as the most winsome woman of the Old 
Testament; it passes on to the account of her momentous 
motherhood; then in a picture which shows Isaac as 
Abraham’s son in the weakness of an unworthy fear, and 
- Rebekah as ready to repeat the subterfuge of Sarah, it 
reveals to us that the charms of the woman were not 
impaired by advancing years ; and it closes by presenting the 
mother’s partiality to a favourite son, and her wily scheme 
to deceive an aged husband. If we are conscious of a certain 


degeneration from the fascinating girl of the idyl to the 
GC 83 
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scheming mother of this later episode, we may perhaps not 
only remind ourselves that this is true to facts as we 
often see them, but also remember that for Rebekah’s deed 
of guile there was the excuse of a strong maternal convic- 
tion, which she supposed to rest upon a divine revelation. 
It is not uncommon for a lovely and charming woman 
to become in later years an unscrupulous family schemer ; 
what is more uncommon is the kind of occasion which lends 
it a colour of religion. 

Our study may, then, be divided thus :—the aye the 
mother of two nations; the sojourn in Gerar; and the 
mother’s fraud. 

1. The Idyl. It is a dangerous task to handle the perfect. 
And every reader will admit that no lovelier tale was ever 
told, and no tale was ever told in a more lovely style, than 
the idyl of Rebekah’s wooing, in Gen. xxiv. The only 
reason for writing about it is to induce the reader to read it 
again; and the only contribution which even the richest 
commentator can make is a note or two here and there on 
points which to earlier readers were more familiar than they 
are to us. Abraham, after Sarah’s death, was living at 
Beersheba, within an evening’s walk of the well of Lahai-roi, 
where the Lord had appeared to the persecuted slave-girl, the 
mother of Ishmael. He was four or five hundred miles 
away from the home of his family, where most of his 
relatives still dwelt. As age stole upon him, his one thought 
was that Isaac should marry a wife belonging to the old 
stock. He was too old himself to make the journey to that 
Syria of the two Rivers from which he had come to be a 
sojourner in the land of Canaan. But he engaged his 
principal servant, presumably Eliezer of Damascus, who 
before the birth of his sons was the presumptive heir, to 
travel to the ancestral home, and secure a wife for Isaac. 
We are here in the heart of a remote antiquity, and among 
customs which only become convincing by the aid of archa- 
ology; but happily we are also in the heart of human 


— 
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nature, and the archaic manners and language cannot hide 
that eternal source of interest. The curious oath (verse 2), 
odd as it sounds in our English version, still stranger as 
it sounds when one realises exactly what was done ; the 
notion that any deputy can be sent to do the wooing for a 
young man—and still more, that the deputy should be an 
aged servant; the colour and circumstance of the distant 
East ; the scene at the well ; the courteous reception in the 
house of Bethuel; the settlement of the question by the 
brothers, not by the maiden herself, nor even by the father; 
and innumerable details as the tale unfolds seem to suggest 
an irrecoverable past. But the servant’s simple piety and 
cautious tests, the maiden’s sweet serviceableness and un- 
affected hospitality, the hand of the Lord in it all, Rebekah’s 
decision to leave her father’s home, and to start at once for 
that land of destiny in the West, and, above all, the recep- 
tion of the bride by the meditative swain, these are eternal 
elements of truth and reality which give the chapter at once 
a place in the great literature of the world. 

The name Rebekah—it would be more correctly rendered 
Ribkah—signifies “a tie” or “a noose.” The reader cannot 
help feeling that it is appropriate to this captivating maiden, 
and very readily yields himself to the charms which con- 
vinced Eliezer and held Isaac in a lifelong thraldom. As 
she says at once in her charming and open way, she was the 
grand-daughter of Nahor, and was therefore the grand-niece 
of Abraham. If, as P says, Isaac was forty years old at this 
time (xxv. 20), she must have been a quarter of a century at 
least younger than her intended husband, She belonged 
indeed to the next generation. The well was evidently a 
deep pool of water walled around and reached by a flight of 
steps. The bright and lissome girl ran down and up these 
steps again and again, until she had brought water enough, 
not only for Eliezer and his men, but for the ten thirsty 
camels, who drink seldom, but when they drink, drink 
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much.* She was beautiful to look upon, and a divine 
voice assured the man that here was the object of his quest. 
He gave her therefore for her reward a significant present. 
Still the Arab gives a nose-ring as a seal of betrothal; for 
what was once done in the desert of the East is done for 
ever. And the light gold ring to be inserted in the girl’s 
nostril indicated that the man had come a-wooing, while 
the heavier gold bracelets showed that the wooer was not 
a beggar. The ring was little more than half an ounce; 
the bracelets were five ounces or more. 

The girl was now all eager enthusiasm. And indeed here 
was a romance to fill a maiden’s life—she was sought by an 
unknown lover from the land of the setting sun. She was 
anxious to welcome the ambassador of her future lord in 
her home—roomy and well provided ; and she darted to the 
house where she lived with her mother and brother—Bethuel 
himself would probably have several different houses or 
tents for his several wives and their respective families— 
and the sight of the gold at once sent Laban her brother to 
bring the stranger in. According to the changeless etiquette 
of the desert, hospitality precedes enquiry. But this guest 
is so eager to disclose his message that he will not stop to 
eat. For a month or so he had been traversing the desert 
with the one thought—the one prayer—in his mind, that he 
might find the maiden ; and she stood before him. So con- 
vincing was his story that the brothers, and Bethuel, who 
had been summoned, readily gave Rebekah to the stranger, 
and so graciously did the Spirit of the Lord work upon the 
girl, that she was prepared at once to go. She yields her 
heart to the stranger, and addresses herself to leave the 
home where all is dear and familiar, firm in the faith that 
she will find a home of her own in a far-off land. Surely 
it is the Lord’s doing. ‘ Whoso findeth a wife findeth a 


* A camel, it is said, will take ten gallons at one draught, 
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good thing; she is from the Lord ;”* for it is God that 
speaks to a girl and bids her to love, and for her love’s sake 
to leave father and mother and give herself to a husband. 

It is a charming touch that Rebekah was sent away 
with her nurse, whose name we learn afterwards was 
Debérah (xxxv. 8); and fancy likes to dwell on the long 
camel-ride through the desert, the halts at night or in the 
noontide heat, and the young girl’s throbbing heart as she 
frames to her imagination the coming home and the waiting 
husband. Perhaps ancient readers or listeners were more 
fertile in supplying details than we are. This is just one of 
the scenes which a modern writer would delight to elaborate, 
and an ancient writer passes over with severe terseness. 
But the romance is so sweet and soul-compelling that even 
the barest chronicle kindles into poetry. The cavalcade of 
camels arrived in the neighbourhood of Abraham’s house 
at Beersheba, in the south country—which afterwards was 
occupied by the tribe of Judah—at eventide. And, as it 
chanced, Isaac had sauntered out to the well where Hagar 
had communed with her God, perhaps to offer up his evening 
worship, perhaps to dream of the bride coming to him from 
the unknown as the gift of God. And the two lifted up 
their eyes and saw one another. From the ends of the, 
earth elect souls come, guided by the finger of God, to be } 
united ; and often the first glance reveals the long prepara- } 
tions of the divine love. May not a young man pray 
that the soul which is his own counterpart and fulfilment 
may be led across the trackless wildernesses to his side? 
May not a young girl commit this great issue of her life 
to God? For not only are marriages made in heaven, in 
the true sense they are made nowhere else. Only when the 
circling spheres have ordered it, and the stars in their courses 
bring about the mystical union between soul and soul, 
according to the will of God, is any marriage which deserves 





* Prov, xviii. 22; xix. 14. 
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the name accomplished. And it may be the lesson of this 
idyl, which lilts to its close in a music not surpassed by any 
of the Biblical writers, that young men and maidens are not 
to leave this great concern of their lives to the chances of 
passion or of fitful desire, but to make it an integral part of 
the life they live by faith in the Son of God who loved 
them, and gave Himself for them. 

We may only see the custom of the East in the fair 
traveller veiling herself before her approaching husband ; 
though we are tempted to see in it a girlish modesty and 
the proper pride which makes a charming woman indifferent 
to displaying her charms, ‘She became his wife, and 
he loved her, and was comforted after his mother’s death.” 
It is not possible to tell more in few words. There seems 
more here even than literary art. Is not this divinely 
inspired? Is it not God Himself who bids the man to take 
his wife to his heart in this tender and sufficing way? and 
does He not promise in this gift of His the great comfort for 
the sorrows of life, the malignity of fate, and the indifference 
of the world ? 

2. We are to suppose that twenty years passed away, 
probably in the dwelling near Hagar’s memorable well,* and 
the beloved wife had no child (xxv. 20, 26). And we 
infer that neither mutual love nor faith in the Lord had 
waned with the years or suffered from the disappointment. 
We may even suppose that for these twenty years the 
husband prayed for the woman, and at last the prayer was 
answered. Rebekah was filled with the hopes of mother- 
hood, and all the vague fears and agitations which accom- 
pany such hopes took possession of her heart. Even a 
weariness of life came upon her; and in her distress she 
applied herself to prayer. It seems likely, from the fact that 
the answer came to her in the oracular form of a metrical 
tetrastich, that she went to some recognised shrine of 
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worship. Could it have been—as wells are so often in 
primitive religion places of divine revelation, the spring 
of water serving as a symbol of the flowing Spirit—that at 
Hagar’s well itself some prophet or prophetess had estab- 
lished a shrine of worship, and prayer and responses ?* 
Wellhausen shows that the oldest Hebrew tradition refers 
the origin of the Law to the divine sentences taught by 
Moses at the sanctuary of Kadesh or Meribah,j beside the 
holy fountain which is called in Genesis xiv. 7 Hn-mishpat, 
“the fountain of judgment.” And Robertson Smith adduces 
abundant evidence for this use of wells in early Semitic 
religion. We rest therefore on a firm foundation when we 
conjecture that this oracle was given to Rebekah at the very 
place where Hagar received her reassuring promise from 
Yahweh about the future offspring of Ishmael. Now again 
the expectant mother was assured that she would have two 
sons, and each of them would be the progenitor of a nation ; 
but there was to be a reversal of the natural order: the 
nation sprung from the younger son would have the lordship 
over the nation sprung from the elder. This oracle of 
Yahweh the mother, as we shall see, treasured in her heart. 
And when the two boys were born, she, not without thought 
of the divine election, centred her hopes and her affections, 
not on Esau, the first-born, the strong man of his hands, but 
on Jacob his brother, a gentler, and, to other eyes, far less 
attractive type of man. And when they were grown she 
had so indoctrinated the younger with the idea that he 
would take precedence of the elder brother, that Jacob 
took the first opportunity to purchase from Esau that 


i 


* Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 152, 162; ‘In 
Greece holy wells are connected with oracles, but mainly in the form 
of a belief that the water gives prophetic inspiration to those who 
drink of it. At the Semitic oracle of Aphaca the method is more 
primitive, for the answer is given directly by the water itself, but its 
range is limited to what can be inferred from the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the worshipper and his petition.” 

+ Prolegomena, p. 343. 
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birthright which he believed by divine foreknowledge was 
assigned to him. 

3. The Sojourn in Gerar.—F, as we saw in the last 
chapter, narrates a sojourn of Abraham in the territory of 
Abimelech, the Philistine king of Gerar, and repeats the 
escape of Sarah from the embraces of the king, as he had 
mentioned her escape from Pharaoh in Egypt, through the 
false impression that she was only Abraham’s sister. J has 
a very similar narrative in connection with Abimelech and 
Gerar attached to the history of Isaac and Rebekah. The 
details differ considerably; but the identity of the names 
and of the main situation suggests that tradition varied. 
One story said that it was Abraham who was Abimelech’s 
guest in Gerar, and another story said that it was Isaac, 
E followed the first, and J followed the second. And when 
the Book of Genesis was compiled, Moses—if it were Moses 
—or the redactor, whoever he was—unwilling to miss 
either of the characteristic stories, retained them both. Thus 
we have the curious circumstance that Abimelech of Gerar 


appears to have fallen in love with Sarah, and then, eighty years 


after, to have been in danger of falling in love with the wife 
of Sarah’s son. Such a situation is of course not impossible, 
but it is not probable, and there is nothing to hinder the 
father and the son or grandson being Abimelech ; and if we 
could be sure that we are to accept the two stories as correct, 
we should perhaps be justified in the conjecture which 
Delitzsch has made, that Abimelech was the titular name 
of the kings of Gerar, as Pharaoh was the name of the 
kings of Egypt as such. Thus the Abimelech who spared 
Rebekah might have been the descendant of the Abimelech 
who restored Sarah, and the heir of his scrupulous piety ; 
and we should not have to suppose that one and the same 
man lived to be in the same relation with a woman and 
her daughter, who was, in the grade of generations, young 
enough to be her grand-daughter, 

The site of Gerar has been discovered in the ruins at 
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Gurf-el-Gerar, about ten miles south of Gaza. It would 
lie on the route between Beersheba and Egypt, the country 
to which all Canaanites turned in time of scarcity. It 
appears that Yahweh Himself arrested Isaac’s journey 
there, and told him to settle in the city of the Philistine 
king. Is it possible that the circumcised son of promise 
was detained here to learn a lesson from the uncircum- 
cised Philistine? It was a lesson which the father of the 
faithful had been taught, but apparently the son had to 
learn it afresh. Religious men, especially those who are 
charged with a message for mankind, have always the 
greatest difficulty in recognising that others besides them- 
selves are the subjects of the divine care and teaching. 
For them the rest of the world is heathen, God-forsaken, 
the object of commiseration and saving effort. And it is 
of much moment for them to learn that God does not 
leave Himself without a witness anywhere, and that, in 
revealing Himself to one He does not withdraw Himself 
from the rest. As therefore the special promise given to 
Abraham is in Gerar renewed to Isaac, so Isaac has made 
the discovery which his father had made, that an uncir- 
cumcised king could have more faith and piety than the 
heirs of the promises. 

Rebekah was still in the beauty and prime of her 
womanhood. As Isaac looked at her, affection even 
magnified her charms. It is the privilege of a deep and 
ardent love to see in the wife of forty all the winsomeness 
of her girlhood, combined with the maturity of womanly 
grace and intelligence. The affectionate husband fancied 
that every man would fall in love with his wife; and, 
more concerned for his own safety than for his wife’s 
honour, he endeavoured to pass her off as his sister. This 
was perilous indeed in those ancient societies of the East, 
where marriage was not a civil rite, nor even a formal 
ceremony, but every man was always at liberty to live 
with any woman who would consent, and a man in power 
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could summon to his harem any girl who was not already 
betrothed. So long as the moral sense of the world was 
not sufficiently advanced to prohibit polygamy, a woman’s 
only safety from the solicitations of love and from the 
tyranny of power was in being betrothed or married to 
her own husband. This one security Isaac withdrew from 
his wife. From a defective faith in God, and from a certain 
craven fear which he inherited from his father and trans- 
mitted to his descendants, he exposed the woman whom he 
should have defended with his life to the danger which 
every honourable man should dread more than death. 

If the protecting care of God intervened and the grace 
of God forgave, we, who are not called on to judge, but 
simply to estimate character, cannot make such allowance. 
And in the treatment which, as we shall see, Rebekah 
accorded to her husband at the end of his life, we may 
perhaps detect the signs that her respect for him had 
been impaired, as her trust in him had been shaken, by 
the discovery of his weakness in Gerar. It is of course 
mere speculation, and the inference is not drawn from 
anything in the narrative. But it is one of the sorrows 
and tragedies of the close relation between man and wife, 
that a failure of courage, or honour, or devotion, at any 
single point becomes essentially irreparable. At the point 
of stress the man fails. Where he should have proved 
himself a man, he is a craven. Where the words of his 
love and devotion should have been confirmed by manly 
sacrifice, they are reduced to wind and vanity by a base 
exhibition of selfishness. We are not concerned to make 
an apologia pro vita Rebecce ; but it is wise and whole- 
some to remind every husband that a woman’s love may 
be unchangeable, and yet her estimate of his character 
may be penetrating as the eyes of a lynx. When he has 
disappointed her, and fallen below her standard of chivalry, 
and courage, and truth, the very love which strives to 
protect, him will pitilessly assure her of the fact, and from 
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that day forward he remains in her heart as a fallen idol ; 
only the long years and the stern sacrifice of self-discipline 
and effort can restore him; and such a reparation no 
Eastern husband, with his delusive idea of inalienable 
sovereignty, was ever likely to attempt. We have thus at 
the end to see Isaac fallen from the pedestal where Rebekah 
had placed him at the moment when they lifted up their 
eyes and beheld one another for the first time in the fields 
at eventide. 

It is true that the brief narrative of Isaac’s fall (xxvi. 8) 
incidentally reveals that he retained his love for his wife— 
of a sort. It was through the caresses which her beauty 
and her charm invited, witnessed by Abimelech through a 
window, that the discovery was made. The king recog- 
nised at once that endearments of such a kind would not 
pass between brother and sister, and could be bestowed 
only on a wife. Isaac’s caressing affection had not ceased ; 
Rebekah’s pitiful response to it was unchanged. It may of 
course be merely fancy that Rebekah lost her respect for 
Isaac owing to his subterfuge at the court of Gerar. But 
the narrative shows that there was a great difference between 
her conduct and that of Sarah. Sarah acted in collusion 
with her husband, and allowed herself to be taken to the 
king’s palace. Rebekah was never even approached by 
Abimelech, and there is no hint that she consented to her 
husband’s subterfuge. We may therefore allow ourselves the 
liberty of conjecture ; and assuming that hitherto Isaac and 
Rebekah had lived in perfect accord and mutual respect, 
we may suppose that the division between husband and wife 
at the end dated from the time when the unbelief of the 
husband exposed his wife to a possible danger. At any rate 
we require every suggestion we can find to account for the 
unpleasing episode that we have, in conclusion, to consider. 

4. If we were apologists for our heroine we should now 
have to produce our weapons. For the act of deceit by 
which Isaac was in his old age frustrated, and the first-born 
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son was dispossessed, wears an ugly appearance. But the 
plain facts offer the only apology. When Esau, arrived at 
man’s estate, travelled northwards into that great kingdom, 
which has only in recent years been brought again into the 
eye of history by Professor Sayce and the Assyriologists—the 
Hittite kingdom, with its powerful capital at Carchemish— 
when Esau turned, not to the old home in Paddan-Aram, 
but to the warlike Hittites for alliances in marriage, Rebekah 
shared with her husband the sorrow and disappointment. 
This is told us by P (chap. xxvi. 34, 35). But the woman 
was more logical, and in this case much more truly religious, 
than her husband. Isaac allowed his partiality to blind his 
eyes. Enjoying the rude, wholesome ways of Esau the 
hunter, the breath of the fields, and the savoury dishes 
which could be furnished by the chase, he clung to the elder 
of his twin boys, and designed to make him his heir, the 
representative and administrator of the divine promises 
which had been handed down to him from Abraham. 
Rebekah had her partiality too; but as apparently it was 
based upon a divine communication in the hour of her 
travail, so it harmonised with the divine purpose for the 
future. Let us grant that Jacob was dearer to her; a 
mother will often cling to the less attractive of her boys, 
and find a charm in this, that she alone finds him charming. 

, But apart from all prejudice, clear sense and trustful piety 
demanded that Jacob, and not Esau, should be the heir of the 
‘ promises. Allied with the rude and dominant Hittite king- 
dom, a power that through its violence and cruelty fell before 
the Assyrian monarchs, and was finally wiped out so com- 
pletely that its memory had perished until our own day, and 
sceptics were disposed to treat allusions to it in the Old 
Testament as mythical, with such a worldly and perishable 
alliance Esau would be no suitable father of the race that 
vas to carry in its bosom the hope of the world. In the 
household of Paddan-Aram, and there alone, were cherished 
the true traditions; there was the atmosphere in which a — 
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mother of the faithful could be reared. And it was no 
family prejudice that made Rebekah eager to ally her chosen 
son with a wife from her own distant home. If the Hittite 
wives of Esau, then, were a grief and a sorrow to her, it was 
partly at least because she was the careful custodian of a 
mighty promise, and realised, as Isaac in his prosaic way 
could not, that great descendants must have wise and pure 
ancestors. She felt the duty of an ancestress, and the omni- 
potence of motherhood, when she resolved that Jacob should 
go to the primal fount of the pure religion for his wife. 
Besides, there was the oracle which so many years before 
had come to her when her boys were born. Was that to be 
ignored? ‘‘The elder shall serve the younger”—how dis- 
tinct it was! She had watched her boys, Esau ruddy and 
strong, Jacob smooth and feeble, always with that strange 
saying in her mind. She must co-operate with the voice from 
the unseen. How, she can hardly tell; but somehow the 
birthright must be secured for the son who will take no steps 
to secure it himself. Esau and his Hittite wives may go, 
with a blessing upon them, to found the nation of Edom; 
but it is Jacob, with the plenitude of blessing, who, wedded 
to a wife taken from the worshippers of El-Shaddai, shall 
become Israel, the “ Prince of El,” the father of the chosen 
people, the link in the long line between Adam and Christ. 
Now no one will be an advocate of deceit, and righteous 
moralists will always be found to condemn the mother 
and son for the fraud practised on a father and on a 
brother. The natural heart sides with Esau; and an old 
man, blind and helpless, with a wholesome relish for savoury 
dishes, appeals to our common instincts. But women have 
always had to be subtle in the face of an intolerant power. 
And though subtlety in support of the right affects us dis- 
agreeably, we have to consider which is better, that or the 
wrong maintained by a frank honour and by brute force. 
The charitable eye will not be too severe on the woman’s 
attempt to deceive her husband here, The blessing és to 
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come upon Jacob, That has been settled in heaven. The 
words of this old man, already in his dotage, will not affect the 
decrees of the Most High. Is it not possible to give him some 
composure of spirit by tricking him into an involuntary 
agreement with God, and cheating him of his heedless design 
to fly in the face of the Eternal? Certainly there is the air 
of a grand conviction, and of the true woman’s scorn and 
defiance of consequences in the path of love and duty, when 
to the plea that Isaac, discovering the fraud, will curse the 
deceiver, Rebekah replies, ‘Upon me be thy curse, my son ; 
only obey my voice.”* That is the lofty manner, which 
affects us in Lady Macbeth, when the woman is spurring the 
weaker man toa deed of daring and blood. But it affects 
us much more when, as here, the woman is riding softly 
though triumphantly through questionable expedients to 
legitimate ends, and pleading the cause of God with conscious 
innocence, though in language of the Devil. 

We are not urging that Rebekah was faultless, nor even 
that she did right ; but he only half reads the narrative who 
misses the grandeur and the good intention of her action, 
Accordingly it would seem that even Isaac did not resent his 
wife’s masterful subtlety, but recognised the divine purpose 
in the plot that gave Esau’s blessing to Jacob, And where 
the curtain falls on the far too scanty drama of Rebekah’s 
life, she is seen, her purpose accomplished, radiant in her 
victorious motherhood, taking counsel, however unconsciously, 
for the kingdom of God. She has won Isaac to send away 
the chosen son, not only to escape the wrath of Esau, but to 
find the predestined wife in the ancestral home. And her 
last words to her beloved son are the proof that partiality to one 
did not mean indifference to the other, They are both her 
sons, though one is marked out by God and by circumstance 
for a special destiny. Go, she says, and wait “til] thy 
brother’s fury turn away, and he forget that which thou hast 





* Gen, xxvii. 13, 
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done; then I will send and fetch thee from thence ; why 
should I be bereaved of you both in one day?” (xxvii. 45), 
“I will send and fetch thee.” Alas! it is one of the Sorrows 
of the Bible that long before Jacob returned from the far 
country his mother was no more. Her nurse Deborah out- 
lived the son’s return (xxxy. 8), but Rebekah herself was 
gone. Did she send and fetch him, and did he, busy with 
his wooing and accumulating, decline to come? That is 
likely enough ; for Jacob is not an ideal character by any 
means, and was capable of disappointing his mother as well 
as deceiving his father. But she passes from our sight with 
the sweet and passionate solicitude of a mother upon her 
lips: “If Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, what 
good shall my life do me?” 

It requires a poet to tell the story of Rebekah, and some 
plastic art to set her before our eyes. Her story in the 
Old Testament is an idyl which ranks among the world’s 
masterpieces ; and her faults are like the patches of beauty 
on an eighteenth-century face, patches, indeed, but it is 
doubtful whether they do not enhance the beauty. 


CHAPTER IY. 
RacHEL 


In Rachel the Bible gives us an example of the woman who 
is beautiful and attractive, but devoid of the deep qualities, 
intellectual and spiritual, which ideally ought to engage the 
affection of men. Such a woman, surveyed by the cold eye 
of posterity, is impartially and perhaps harshly judged; 
but while she lives no one can judge her impartially ; men 
are her devoted and unreasoning admirers, and women pour 
out upon her the bitter waters of jealousy. It is to be 
noted, on the one hand, that Jacob is attached to this fair 
woman by a love which never wavers in life and death; 
but on the other hand, that no hint is ever given that she 
returned his affection, and no episode is recorded which 
exhibits any noble or even striking traits of character in her. 
She was, like Mary Queen of Scots, irresistible to those who 
saw her; but to us who study her history, there is nothing 
that is even charming. The beauty of form, hidden ages 
ago in that famous sepulchre near Ephrath, was her only 
beauty ; and it is difficult for us to be even just when the 
narrative reveals no beauty of soul. We have to consider a 
woman with no ideas, fretful and irritable to her husband 
and sister, deceptive and dishonest even to her father. The 
pathos of her premature death appeals to us, and the virtues 
of her sons Joseph and Benjamin incline us to infer virtues 
in her which are not recorded, for seldom is there a good or 
strong man whose mother had not certain elements of excel- 


lence. But the actual incidents recorded give us no ground 
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for admiration, and the motto of the story might well be, 
“Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain.” If, then, we are 
past the age when the glamour of beauty invests the 
characters of history with a fictitious charm, we must be 
content to maintain our interest in Rachel by constantly 
reminding ourselves, ‘‘ Yet her husband passionately loved 
her, and she was the mother of one of the noblest and 
greatest men in history.” It is the wife of Jacob and the 
mother of Joseph, rather than the woman herself, that 
claims our interest and admiration. 

It is curious that the familiar name is not correct accord- 
ing to the analogy of other cases, The translators of the 
Bible have always elsewhere rendered the aspirate which 
occurs in the name by the English h, and not by the harder 
ch ; as, for instance, in Halah (2 Kings xvii. 6), which, if 
this precedent of Rachel were followed, would be Chalach. 
The German Rahel is therefore much more exact, and 
though Rachel is now permanently adopted into our English 
list of women’s names, we may remember that when J. acob 
uttered the beloved name it had that sound of delicate 
aspiration which makes Rahel sweet and plaintive, and not 
that hard pressure of the commonplace which makes Rachel 
a far from musical sound. The Hebrew word means “ewe,” 
and it occurs more than once in this very narrative with 
that meaning (Gen. xxxi. 38; xxxii. 14), as the name Leah 
means “wild cow”; so that as Jacob was a shepherd and 
she herself was a shepherdess (xxix. 9), there was a familiar 
sweetness in the name which suggested all that was tender, 
motherly, prolific, and profitable, 

The whole narrative, which is ingeniously blended of J 
and E, with occasional touches of P, or of the redactor who 
combined the sources, bears all the marks of a remote 
antiquity. How impossible is it, for example, to imagine 
that the story was shaped after the Law had been established 
in Israel; for according to the Levitical Law (Lev. xviii. 18) 
the marriage to which the nation owed its origin was illegal. 
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The very form of the edict might have been determined by 
the painful domestic jealousies of Leah and Rachel. “Thou 
shalt not take a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, 
beside the other in her lifetime.” But indeed no candid 
judge can question the antique flavour of the pastoral story. 
It is its charm, it is also its difficulty; for the life of 
nomad shepherds in Mesopotamia 2000 years B.c. is so 
removed from our own practices and sentiments, that only 
the element of divine inspiration gives the living and lasting 
power to this history. There are touches of primeval poetry, 
the wonder of love in the days before literature had cele- 
brated it, the deep power of the primitive passions before 
conventionality had thrown a veil of shame over them; in 
the terse, strong narrative there are also things which prove 
fountains of tears in the hands of a modern artist; but after 
all, the most striking quality is that sense of an overruling 
God, and that dawning revelation of His character and 
purposes which is the distinctive note of Holy Scripture. 
The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel (xxix. 2-14 J).—Jacob 
had travelled to the far East, to Paddan-Aram, or Mesopo- 
tamia, where his mother Rebekah had lived. Guided as it 
would seem by a divine hand, he came to Haran, where 
Laban his mother’s brother was living. There was the 
familiar Eastern well, protected by a stone so huge that no 
single shepherd could remove it. The commune must agree 
before the precious source could be used. And as the 
traveller from the far West arrived at noon, the flocks and 
their keepers were gathering together for the moment when 
their united exertions would open the well. As for Jacob, 
he had but one thought. His father’s parting words had 
filled his mind with dreams of love (xxviii. 2). He had 
made the weary journey, not so much to escape his angry 
brother as to find his destined wife. Reserved as a Bible 
narrator always is on this theme, which has exercised the 
minds of secular poets and novelists for centuries, J is quite 
human and romantic enough to make us feel this impulse of 
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the story. There is a time when a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love, and he roams the earth, 
often blind enough to the daughters of Heth and the other 
maidens that are within his sight, sighing with the great 
winds of fancy and desire for what Crashaw called 


‘*The not-impossible she.” * 


In such a mood the praise of a distant beauty, the mere 
suggestion of a lovely name will fire the heart, and he will 
reach out wistfully to the woman, who is after all more 
the creation of his dreams than an actual being of flesh and 
blood. 

When the shepherds courteously told him that they knew 
Laban well, and this was Laban’s daughter Rachel, driving 
the sheep before her to water them when the stone should 
be removed, his soul leapt out to her; it was not so much 
love at first sight as love before sight at all. With a lover’s 
impetuosity he attempted to get the shepherds dispersed, 
that he might meet the predestined maiden alone. But 
they, deaf to sentimental considerations, doggedly remained, 
They were there to water the sheep, and were waiting till 
the full force was assembled to open the well. While they 
talked, the graceful girl came near, and Jacob looked into 
her face. The strength of an overmastering love came over 
him, one of those impulses familiar to youth, incredible 
perhaps to later years. It was a strength not his own, the 
strength which rings in the words of the song, 

‘Tf doughty deeds my lady please.” 


He approached the well, and unassisted lifted the huge 
stone; and having introduced himself to the maiden by this 
prodigious feat, he drew the water for her sheep, and thus 





* So Pelleas before he knows Ettarre :— 
‘€O where? I love thee, tho’ I know thee not. 
For fair thou art and pure as Guinevere, 
And I will make thee with my spear and sword 
As famous.—O my Queen! my Guinevere 
For I will be thine Arthur when we meet.” 
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made his first appeal to her by serviceable devotion. His 
heart was full of passion—that high, transforming passion 
of youth ; and in his strong emotion, weeping with joy and 
longing and the magic of the “ phantom of delight, when 
first it breaks upon one’s sight,” he kissed her.* 

This was the end of romance, except so far as the glamour 
lingered over Jacob’s own love-blinded eyes. In his uncle 
Laban he had a plain, prosaic, greedy man to deal with. 
And the fair girl was her father’s daughter. 

The Marriage (xvix. 15-30 E, with the exception of vers. 
24 and 29 inserted from P).—The two daughters, Leah and 
Rachel, are drawn with some distinctness. All the heart and 
affection appear to be in the elder, all the beauty in the 
younger. If Jacob was ever loved at all it was by Leah, 
who wooed him with assiduity and devotion. But Jacob, 
with many faults of character, grasping and shifty and 
cringing, had one fine quality—he was constant in love. 
The maiden, “beautiful and well favoured,” whom he had 
seen among her sheep at the well, was and continued to be 
the desire of his eyes. He did not ask her to love him; it 
was enough if he might love her. When his uncle proposed 
to keep him at his home as a shepherd, he was quite content, 
without thought of wages: for Rachel was a shepherdess 
there. When the crafty Laban saw how matters stood, and 
proposed to give him wages, he desired nothing but to have 
Rachel, and Laban found the bargain much to his mind— 
seven years of a devoted and diligent shepherd’s service for 
a daughter, who must be given to some one, and might as 
well be given to so handy and thriving a suitor! It was the 





Sn 
* Of. again when Pelleas meets Ettarre :— 
‘But while he gazed, 
The beauty of her flesh abashed the boy 
As tho’ it were the beauty of her soul ; 
For as the base man, judging of the good, 
Puts his own baseness cn hime by default 
Of will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 


All the young beauty of his own soul to hers, 
Believing her,” 
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Eastern custom to accept a dowry for one’s daughter, instead 
of giving one to her, but Laban was a huckster in such 
matters, and unblushingly sold his daughters, and even 
robbed them-(Gen. xxxi. 15). 

Those seven years of service have redeemed Jacob from 
all his faults in our sight. Lorenzo and Isabella are the 
theme of Boccacio’s sweetest story, and of Millais’ noblest 
picture. But it is simply the story of Jacob and Rachel 
tricked out with a bloody crime to suit the mediaeval taste. 
All that was beautiful in it had been said, and said faultlessly, 
in the words of E, “Jacob served seven years for Rachel, 
and they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her.” Some German or Dutch commentators, dwell- 
ing in the land of cobwebs, and the domestic serviceableness 
of the Hausfrau, suggest that the years would seem long 
because of the deferred desire. But that is entirely to 
misunderstand the nature of that idealising love which is 
meant to be described. Jacob was content to see her; he 
did not ask for even word from her; companionship he 
never dreamed of ; the mere erotics were out of his thought. 
That lovely creature was always before his eyes; by every 
day of exposure to the heat, or of toil for the flock, he was 
winning her; in his heart he might even now tremblingly 
call her his. And the happy years flew past in golden and 
tender visions. For it is certainly the dubious advantage of 
a beautiful face that it can fill, as a fascinating mask, a young 
man’s dreams, and bewitch the world into beauty, and toil 
and effort into delight. When the seven years’ labour 
brought him not the desired Rachel but the despised Leah, 
he was too lovesick to contend, but eagerly leapt at the wily 
suggestion that another seven years of toil should purchase 
Rachel, and that, after the seven days of marriage-solemnity 
with Leah, he should have his beloved as forestalled payment 
at once. Nay, in the new found felicity, he could extend 
some overflow of love to the elder sister, and if he loved 
Rachel more, it does not appear that he loved Leah less, 
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because of the long service and the fraud and the involuntary 
marriage (xxxi. 31). 

Married Life (xxx. 1-25, blended of J and E).—The in- 
evitable misery of polygamy is presented faithfully without 
any implied condemnation of it; the necessity for the regula- 
tion in Lev. xviii. 18, is established by the experience of the 
two mothers of the Patriarchs. Into these early marriage 
arrangements it is not necessary for us to pry. But the 
curiously unloveable disposition of the beautiful wife is 
brought out by all the details that are given. When she 
had no children she not only envied her sister whose fruitful- 
ness might seem but a poor compensation for her husband’s 
comparative indifference, but she spoke in petulant and 
irritable complaint to Jacob, “Give me children or else I 
die.” It is that cry, hungry and insatiable, which is men- 
tioned in the sayings of the wise as among the daughters of 
the horse-leech (Prov. xxx. 16). It is not the restrained 
sorrow and disappointment which might make a tender 
husband reply, Have you not me? but it is an implied 
reproach, so bitter and even offensive, that Jacob’s love 
cannot master his anger. He answers with real indignation, 
‘‘Am I in God’s stead who hath withheld from thee the 
fruit of the womb?” It seems as if, in the long line of the 

, chosen seed, this natural barrenness is emphasised, for the 
| purpose of bringing out, what is so easily forgotten in the 
/ ordinary processes of nature, that children are a gift, a 
| creation, of the Lord. It is therefore a mark of His grace, 
) when having ‘promised the seed, He withholds the promise 
‘for a time until mother and father alike are prepared to 
‘recognise that the birth of an heir “is the Lord’s doing, 
‘and it is marvellous in our eyes.” Rachel, like Sarah, has 
small faith and less patience, and in despair of bearing her- 
self, she gives her handmaid to her husband 3 her eager 
recognition that in Dan,* Billah’s son, God has judged her, 
does not, it is to be feared, mean that God has judged her envy, 





* Dan means Judgment. 
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impatience, and unbelief, but rather that He has intervened 
in her behalf, and become her justifier and avenger: for we 
are always more ready to recognise in our good fortune the 
favourable, than in our ill fortune, the punitive interference 
of God. 

She still, however, cherished hopes of being herself a 
mother, though she was more inclined to look for the 
realisation of her hopes to love-philtres than to God. The 
mandragora autumnalis, called in Persian the man-plant, 
common enough in Palestine, bears a dark-blue flower, which 
in June (Cant. vii. 14) becomes a greenish apple, about the 
size of a nutmeg, with a pungent odour. It is called by the 
Arabs, lovers’ herb. When the plant was drawn out of the 
ground intact, with its root three or four feet deep, and 
its egg-like fruits in their leafy nests, it was esteemed a 
peculiarly potent love-charm. A superstition which survives 
for millenniums has usually some element of truth in it. But 
we are simply concerned with it here as a superstition. The 
boy Reuben has brought in from the fields some of these 
mysterious plants, and the poor, restless, irritable woman 
thinks that if she may have them they may make her fruit- 
ful at last. Leah indignantly refuses the request: You 
have taken my husband’s heart, would you also have my 
charm? she cries. Then Rachel proposes a bargain, by 
which she hopes to realise her design. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that because this antique story, drawn 
from the primitive manners and beliefs in the East, is 
given in the Bible the seal of divine approval is placed 
on the superstition or on the action of the sisters. It is 
necessary frequently to remind ourselves that inspired stories 
do not mean stories in which everything is true, or in which 
everything is good, but stories which, taken as they are, and 
reflecting a state of belief and practice such as it was, are 
turned to account by showing how the divine hand is over- 
ruling events, that hand 

‘© Which shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will.” 
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It was after this curious episode, but not in any connection 
with it, that at-last Rachel became a mother, and she gave 
to her son the name Joseph, which signifies ‘ adding”—a 
dumb cry of the mother’s heart for more. 

It is some relief to the character of Rachel that after 
the desire to become a mother was satisfied, she at least 
became friendly with her elder sister. In the remaining 
episode of the life—the flight of Jacob and his family from 
the home in Paddan-Aram to the home where Abraham and 
Isaac had sojourned—the two sisters appear now in complete 
harmony, and thoroughly united with their husband in the 
view that he takes of their father. And this is the more 
praiseworthy, if we are to infer from the order in which 
J mentions their names in the passage xxxi. 4-14, that the 
favourite wife was, after the birth of Joseph, ostentatiously 
placed in the position of eminence. Every notice of Leah 
implies that she was one of those motherly women who are 
little concerned with the question of precedence, one who 
would rejoice in the devotion of a husband, but, missing it, 
will be content with his kindness, and take refuge in the 
interest of her children. But Rachel belongs to that order 
of spoiled beauties who are never amiable except when they 
are acknowledged as first, and to whom, while their lovers 
yield out of infatuation, the rest of the world yields simply 
for the sake of peace. For dangerous as it seems to make « 
the admission, an imperious and self-willed woman, without 
much heart or even brain, can establish a tyranny in the 
house by mere persistence and by infinite power of making 
things quietly uncomfortable for those who cross her will. 

But Rachel, for the time satisfied, is amiable, and acts 
with her sister. 

The Stealing of the Teraphim.—If£ we would do justice 
to a remote and difficult situation we must probably concen- 
trate our criticism on Rachel’s act in stealing, and not attempt 
to judge too severely her implied intention of using, the 
teraphim. In the Patriarchal days we are not dealing with 
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a period of clear revelation, or of established spiritual 
religion, but with that misty twilight of the human soul in 
which God is felt to be behind, but is still recognised in, 
many visible images and forms. When we remember the 
importance which Catholics still attach to their teraphim, 
the crucifix, the image or picture of the virgin or the saints, 
and even the rosary as a medium of prayer, we shall be slow 
to censure Laban for reverencing, and Rachel for desiring, 
these primitive symbols of a communion with the unseen, 
Joshua implies that the family of Abraham in the East 
“served other gods” (Josh. xxiv. 2), and would not there- 
fore lead us to expect an approach to monotheism in Laban 
and his family. But in centuries long subsequent to the 
revelation of Yahweh, and when the Law of Moses, at least 
in a primitive form, was in the hands and the mouths of the 
people, persons aspiring to piety still employed teraphim. 
In Judges xvii. 3-5 we find Micah attempting the worship of 
Yahweh in troubled times by means of an ephod and tera- 
phim, and the men of Dan in seeking their northern settle- 
ment evidently felt that to take these outward symbols with 
them was their best guarantee for the presence of Yahweh 
(Judges xviii. 17, 18, 20). 

We gather from this last passage (see Judges xviii. 5, 6) 
that these wooden images were used in some way to give 
oracular responses; and even so late as the period of 
Zechariah the practice survived, though it was ineffectual, 
of consulting teraphim in times of perplexity (Zech. x. 2). 
It is evident that every true prophet of God condemned the 
superstition and idolatry of such a usage, “ Rebellion,” 
said Samuel, “is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness 
is as idolatry and teraphim” (1 Sam. xv. 23).* But the 
images were in the house of Michal, as we see from the 
employment of one to personate her husband (1 Sam. 
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* Ezek. xxi. 19-22 shows teraphim employed by the Babylonian 
king, which suggests that their origin was in that land of super- 
stition, 
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xix. 13-16).* And it was only in Josiah’s great reforma- 
tion, when the Law of Deuteronomy was accepted by the 
people, that at last the teraphim, with the idols, and the 
wizards and diviners were thoroughly swept away from the 
land (2 Kings xxiii. 24), and even then, as we have just 
seen, the idolatrous practice still lurked in the shade after 
the captivity (Zech. x. 2). 

We cannot therefore be severe either on Laban or Rachel 
for regarding these domestic ‘‘ gods” with reverence, and 
desiring to possess and use them, As we make allowance 
for an uninstructed Catholic who kneels before his images 
to-day in the full blaze of New Testament light, we may cer- 
tainly condone this idolatry in these primitive worshippers 
who stood half-way between the swarming superstitions of 
the East and the pure religion which was to slowly dawn in 
the promised land. And we may make a further excuse for 
Laban and his daughter: though he calls his teraphim his 
“gods” (ch. xxxi. 30), there is nothing to show that they 
were an object of worship; rather, the wooden image must 
have been a kind of doll which would by certain recognised 
movements, a lottery of chance submitted to the direction of 
the invisible God, answer Yes or No to an enquiry, as the 
nodding virgins of Canterbury and other medizval shrines 
gave oracles under the pious stimulus of the priests, 

But just as we are bound sympathetically to condone 
Rachel’s idolatry, we are bound to censure her theft. 
Granted that she might attach a certain spiritual and 
practical value to the familiar figures which had from her 
childhood stood in her father’s house, and been his Lares 
and Penates, it becomes all the more heartless and un- 
principled to have stolen his treasure. This was something 
which to his superstitious eyes formed the very pivot of 
his home, and the security of his prosperity. When his 





* LXX. contemptuously render teraphim xevoTddua in this passage, 


which shows how the true sentiment of later Judaism scorned the 
use of images as ‘ empty tombs,” 
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teraphim were gone he would feel that the presence of God 
was withdrawn. Let us compare it with a treasured family 
Bible, an heirloom, a sacred record and pledge of family 
well-being. The heartless daughter has carried away this, 
the most precious possession of the home; and adds an 
aggravation to her unfeeling larceny, for when the unhappy 
man, sore at the triple loss of his daughters, a useful steward, 
and his gods, comes fuming and expostulating after some 
hundreds of miles of hot pursuit, and demands, if not the 
renegade daughters and steward, at least his own goods, his 
unquestioned property, the work of his father’s if not of his 
own hands, she can play a prank of deception upon him, 
and even fall back on her sickness as a mode of appeal- 
ing to his generosity and covering her theft. This is a 
situation which admits of noapology. Here is a woman who 
even in her religion is selfish, who will support her piety 
with fraud, who will injure her father as a means of approach- 
ing God, and will use her feminine charms and weaknesses 
alike for the grovelling ministry of self. It is indeed a 
singular proof of the wizard power of female beauty that 
with this story always staring us in the face we continue to 
speak admiringly of Rachel. 

Rachel’s Death.—But it is possible that what conciliates 
anger, and secures to the unfeeling woman a place in the 
world’s affections, is that which has so often silenced the 
tongue of criticism and drawn a kindly veil over a barren 
life, the singular pathos of herdeath. It is, so we are told, the 
first recorded instance in the world’s history of that tragedy 
which, like a thorn, pierces the hearts of the daughters of 
Eve, death in child-birth ; and it is also, we are told, the 
first example in history of a sepulchral monument placed 
over the beloved dead. ‘The pillar of Rachel’s grave” was 
shown as an antique monument “unto this day,” in the 
times when J wrote (Gen. xxxv. 20). But now, after three 
thousand years more have passed, this sacred memorial of an 
unfortunate mother and a beloved wife is still shown to the 
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traveller. ‘Unto this day” the grave is green, and the 
memorial is maintained ; two-thirds of the way from Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem, the domed chamber of Ephrath marks 
the spot where Rachel was buried. It was there that Saul 
encountered the first sign which assured him of coming 
kingship (1 Sam. x. 2). It was there, when the city was 
falling and the land was declining to her ruin, that the sad 
heart of Jeremiah heard the ancestress of his people 
mourning, as it were, in her grave (Jerem. xxxi. 15-17). 
And when the world’s Saviour was born, a mile from the 
hallowed spot, and the innocents perished to save His life, 
the Evangelist fancied that he heard the mysterious fulfil- 
ment of those plangent cries (Matt. ii. 17, 18). Jerome 
speaks of it; the Crusading Chronicles speak of it ; Mandrell 
visited it two centuries ago; and, “unto this day,” Jew, 
Moslem, and Christian are all agreed about the site. The 
modern Saracenic monument is rude enough, and Jacob’s 
pillar has, of course, disappeared for centuries. But it is 
singular that this, the first sepulchral monument mentioned 
in Scripture, is likewise the one that has been renewed from 
century to century; and after all the changes and devasta- 
tions of the Holy Land, this one site remains undisputed ; 
and the men of the nineteenth century a.p., still drop a 
tributary tear on the tomb of a woman who died before the 
nineteenth century B.o.* 

Now there can be no wonder that we still keep in our 
affection one, who with whatever limitations and faults of 
character in her life, had the pathetic fortune to become 
thus interesting in her death. Perhaps we do well to forget 
that even the closing scene is still disfigured by the habitual 
egotism. To the cheering words of the attendant, and in 
lieu of the joy that a man child is born, she has only the 
thought of self as her response. She would call the boy 
“son of my sorrow,” and would lead him through life carry- 








* Picturesque Palestine, vol. i, 123. 
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ing in his very name his mother’s cerements, and the poig- 
nant thought of her suffering and death. Even Jacob’s love 
and grief could not tolerate this selfish choice of a name, 
and notwithstanding that the mother died, Jacob changed 
Benoni into Benjamin,* and saw in this his youngest, his 
dearest son, the son of his right hand (xxxv. 18). But we 
do well to forget this smallness in face of the greatness of 
death. Death has a strange way of dignifying and magnify- 
ing a common human soul. That majesty and severity which 
creep into the features of the newly dead are God’s hint to 
be charitable in our judgments, and when a soul passes the 
sombre gates with much suffering and sorrow we all agree to 
recognise in death’s annealing the atonement of life’s pettiness. 

Jacob remembered no fault in his beloved, for a great 
love is charity, and a mantle that hides a multitude of 
sins. When he was now an old man, and himself approach- 
ing the silence and forgetfulness of the grave, that memory 
of the journey to Ephrath was fresh as the events of yester- 
day. No expansion adds to the pathos of that dying 
utterance (Gen. xlviii. 7). How irrelevant it sounds, but 
how relevant it is! He is blessing his grandsons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; before his eyes is Joseph risen to great state 
and power in Egypt; he is adopting the boys as his own, 
and his prophetic soul ranges down the ages to the escape 
from Egypt and the possession of the promised land—the 
coming of the world’s redemption, Great things are in his 
mind, and he is a seer, with the foreknowledge of life and 
of death, But what are these to him? ‘As for me, when 
I came from Paddan, Rachel died on me”—on my bosom, on 
my heart, as we should say—“in the land of Canaan, in the 
way, when there was still some way to come unto Ephrath, 
and I buried her there in the way to Ephrath.” Yes, it is 
many and many a year ago; his sons have grown up and 


* Benoni=Son of my sorrow; Benjamin= Son of my right hand. 
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have children of their own; even his little Benjamin is a 
strong man with the promise of a heroic future, but his 
heart is away back there in the tomb at Ephrath. When 
Rachel went life practically ended for him. To the eyes of 
men he was greatly blessed. Had he not had the vision of 
Bethel ; had he not prospered and become rich; had he not 
seen his family expand, and through Joseph his son, step on 
the ladder of prosperity? Surely his was a happy life. No, 
he had loved Rachel, and Rachel had died. That loss 
shadowed and dwarfed the days: “few and evil have been 
the days of the years of my life” (Gen. xlvii. 9). 

Shall we speak lightly of one who can inspire this life- 
long devotion; one whose radiant face means joy, whose 
passing means a changeless shadow for another human soul? 
No, I find myself insensibly slipping into the general verdict 
of history. None of us can help it; though the story 
gives us no word of Rachel’s which is great, or loving, or 
even good; though it tells us of no achievement, of no 
aspiration, of no claim to a personal place in the kingdom 
of God; though when we impartially examine the facts we 
are compelled to class her among the women who are fascina- 
ting rather than attractive, beautiful rather than good, un- 
fortunate rather than great. It also gives us two salient 
facts which go home to the heart and sweep away our 
objections. She was the proto-martyr of motherhood ; 
whenever a beloved wife yields her breath in bringing 
another life into the world—how many are the desolate 
hearts that remember one year of blissful companionship, 
a great and tender hope, and then the darkness and silence 
of the tomb!—we hear again the low agonised cry of 
Rachel. This has brought her into contact with our 
humanity in defiance of all criticism and objection. And 
the other fact is more speaking still: Jacob loved her, 
from the moment that he first saw her to the moment when 
in the dead years he himself declined and passed away, he 
loved her. He might be angry with her; she might give 
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him but a poor and thin response, but to him she was always 
beautiful, and her smile was more than the approbation of 
kings or the accumulating wealth of the years. One greatly 
beloved appeals to us on that account, and not the less be- 
cause we are not able to detect any of the qualities which 
deserved so great a love. 

Justin Martyn, and afterwards Augustine, turned the story 
of Rachel into an allegory. The philosopher and the ascetic 
can make nothing of these rich-blooded human elements in 
Scripture. To find an allegorical meaning ‘is for such minds 
the salvation of the Divine authority and spiritual value of 
the Book. But most of us will resent the allegorising 
method here, if, with St Paul’s example before us, we are 
obliged to allow it in the case of Sarah and Hagar. No 
spiritual lesson imported into the ancient tale can compen- 
sate us for the smell of the earth, and the racy realism which 
the tale itself conveys. We are not asked to imitate Rachel ; 
she is not held up to our admiration. She is not a morality 
for our improvement, or even for our warning ; but like the 
great creations of Shakspere, she is there, flesh and blood, to 
warm us with the genial sense of our unchangeable humanity, 
the beautiful, irritable, narrow-minded, shallow-souled woman, 
but loved, passionately loved ; and when she leaves the earth 
mankind must find for her a monument that the memory of 
her may never pass away. 


CHAPTER V. 
PoripHar’s WIFE. 


We have now to approach that sorrowful fact which was 
foreshadowed in the story of Eve, that woman who is 
intended as the help meet for man, may become by sin his 
temptress, if not his ruin. This is the triumph of the subtle 
enemy who has defiled the earthly Paradise, and left the 
trail of pollution over it all. No influence is so powerful 
over men as that of women. Good men, in reviewing their 
lives, invariably find that their best impulses, their direction. 
and inspiration in upward paths, as well as their deepest joys 
and most satisfying rewards, have come from women. But 
the mournful obverse is true; bad men, men who have made 
shipwreck of their lives, realise with horror that their fall 
has been directly or indirectly a woman’s work. Sometimes 
it has only been the defective sympathy, or the irritating 
temper, of the woman of the household that drove the man 
from home comforts to the homeless ways of the world. 
Sometimes it has been a temptress, cruel and seductive—la 
belle dame sans merci—who waylaid him in some enchanted 
bower of life, bewitched him, destroyed him, and fled with 
the mocking laughter and the elusive fascinations out of his 
reach, her work too effectually done. 

Now for this first example of the baleful influence which 
woman in her fall is capable of exercising, we are carried 
from the patriarchal homes, and the sacred limits of Canaan, to 
the pony land of the world’s perverted religion and corrupted 
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morals, Egypt. There came a time when the seed of Abra- 
ham, by contact with the world, was led into the same illicit 
ways, and then as women became evil men became cynical. 
The Wisdom-literature of Israel is full of this darker side 
of woman’s nature. Even the canonical book of Proverbs 
draws a melancholy picture of the temptress; but it is loud 
in praises of the virtuous woman, and recognises that a true 
wife is God’s good gift. The Jewish wisdom, however, of 
the second century B.c. has passed beyond this, and is 
frankly misogynistic. And thus we read in Ecclesiasticus :— 
** For from garments cometh a moth, 
And from a woman a woman’s wickedness : 
Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness 
of a woman,” * 

A society is always decadent where that pessimistic view 
of woman is entertained ; and we detect a sign of the divine 
grace at work in the family of Abraham, the promise of the 
future in which the seed of the woman was yet to prove the 
redemption of man, in the instinct which takes us for the 
first illustration of fallen woman as a temptress to a foreign 
land. 

For a pure and simple nature it isa painful shock to 
read Gen. xxxix. Yet the devilish tale ought to be read. 
The warning for men, and the more impressive warning for 
women, is given by the Holy Spirit. Here there is no touch 
of modern prurience, no excitement, no simulated indigna- 
tion. It is the tale of the tragedy of perverted sexual 
relations, which it would be well for us all to understand in 
the early and undefiled period of life, that by wholesome 
admonition we might be forearmed. For let it be understood 
that, as the Scripture uniformly shows, when the facts are 
understood all false glamour goes. There is none of that 
charm which is suggested in the illusive moments of passion ; 





* Beclus. xlii. 18, 14. I have followed in the last clause the 
Hebrew original, which Mrs Lewis brought to light for the first time 
in 1896. 
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it is all a hellish frenzy, a sickening, a loathing, the bitter- 
ness and dust of the apples of Sodom. 

The wholesome mind of Wordsworth, in describing his 
early experiences in London, almost exactly echoes the true 
thought of the Bible on this subject, the first shock of horror 
passing, as the feelings become tempered and the will firm, 
into a lofty compassion :— 

‘‘ T heard, and for the first time in my life, 
The voice of woman utter blasphemy— 
Saw woman as she is to open shame 
Abandoned, and the pride of public vice 5 
J shuddered, for a barrier seemed at once 
Thrown in that from humanity divorced 
Humanity, splitting the race of man 
In twain, yet leaving the same outward form. 
Distress of mind ensued upon the sight 
And ardent meditation. Later years 
Brought to such spectacle a milder sadness, 
Feelings of pure commiseration, grief, 
For the individual and the overthrow 
Of her soul’s beauty ; farther I was then 
But seldom led or wished to go; in truth, 
The sorfow of the passion stopped me there.”* 


That is the spirit in which every strong nature contemplates 
this darkest shadow of the mystery of sin. 

Now, it is very remarkable, and surely an indirect witness 
of the truthfulness of our Biblical stories, that the precise 
situation which is described in Potiphar’s house occurs in 
two of the ancient Egyptian tales which modern research 
and scholarship have brought to light. Of course, the motif 
of the story is common in all folk-lore; it is familiar, for 
instance, in the Greek myth of Bellerophon and Anta, the 
wife of Preetus, the King of Argos; but itis more than a 
mere coincidence when, among the records recovered from 
Egyptian papyri, we should have two circumstantial narra- 


tives which give loeal colour and illustration to the story of 
Potiphar’s wife. 





* Prelude, bk. Vii. 
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In Khafra’s tale, we are carried back to very primitive 
times ; for Khafra was the son of King Khufu, of the fourth 
dynasty, who reigned in Egypt 3700 years Bc, And the 
tale refers to King Khufu’s forefather, Nebka. “His 
majesty, Nebka, was walking into the temple of Ptah, and 
went into the house of the chief reciter, Uba-aner, with his 
train. Now, when the wife of Uba-aner saw a page, among 
those who stood behind the king, her heart longed for him, 
and she sent her servant unto him with a present of a box 
full of garments.” The page readily listened to the solicita- 
tions of the woman, and they took their pleasure in a lodge 
beside the lake in the garden of Uba-aner. But the story 
proceeds to tell how Uba-aner, by means of an enchanted wax 
crocodile, destroyed the paramour, while King Nebka com- 
manded, ‘‘and they brought forth the wife of Uba-aner, to 
the north side of the harem, and burnt her with fire, and cast 
her ashes into the river.” * 

The well-known story of The Two Brothers comes from 
a more recent period. The papyrus which contains it was 
written by Euna, the scribe, and belonged to Seti II., of the 
nineteenth dynasty, about 1300 Bc. But it is a curious 
illustration of the Bible narrative. The younger brother 
went to the house of the elder brother to fetch some seed ; 
and the elder brother’s wife was enamoured with the young 
man’s strength and beauty. She accompanied him to the 
storehouse, and there seized upon him, and said: “Come, 
let us lie down for an instant.” The youth was like a 
panther for fury at this shameful suggestion. He said: “I 
have looked upon thee in the light of a mother, and thy 
husband in the light of a father to me. What a great 
abomination is that which thou hast mentioned to me. Do 
not repeat it again to me, and I will not speak of it to any- 
one.” But the miserable woman posed as if she had been 
‘injured, and when her husband returned, he found her lying 


* Eoyptian Tales, 1st series, p. 15. Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
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as if murdered by a ruffian. She said: ‘No one has con- 
versed with me except thy younger brother ; when he came 
to fetch seed for thee he found me sitting alone, and said 
insulting words to me. But I did not listen to him. I 
said: ‘Behold, am I not thy mother, and thy elder brother, 
is he not like a father to thee?’ He got alarmed, and did 
me violence, that I might not make a report to thee; but, if. 
thou lettest him live, I shall kill myself.” Anpu, the elder 
brother, determined to kill Bata, the younger; but Bata was 
miraculously saved, and told Anpu the truth, and then fled 
to the Cedar Mountains, Anpu, full of wrath, went home, 
killed his wife, and threw her to the dogs.* 

The parallel is very close, and one could wish that 
Joseph’s manful resistance to sin had accounted for the 
changed tone between the story of The Two Brothers and 
Khafra’s tale. For, in that ancient story, the page yielded 
to the temptation without an effort—one might say as a 
matter of course. But in the later story, Bata resists with 
the same noble vehemence as Joseph, and the story goes on 
to show how promotion and fame were the rewards, including 
a beautiful wife, which the god Chum sent him for his con- 
tinence. 

But the great difference between these genuinely Egyptian 
tales and the story in Genesis is this: the Egyptian story-teller 
vindicates virtue by the ferocious punishment of the guilty 
woman. In the one case the king burns, and in the other 
case the aggrieved husband hews to pieces, the unhappy 
creature. But J, the prophetic writer of the Bible story, has 
no vindictive feeling to the baffled temptress, If punish- 
ment fell upon her, he does not record it. Is this the spirit 
of Jesus already at work, which finds in this sin of woman 
occasion for unspeakable commiseration? Does 


‘*The sorrow of the passion stop him there?” 


*The story is told concisely in Dr Budge’s Dwellers on the Nile. 
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Or perhaps it is only that the history is not concerned with 
the episode in itself, but sees in it the mere occasion which 
threw Joseph into prison, and set him on that obscure 
preamble to the path of glory. In any case, as we cast 
reluctant and troubled eyes upon the woman and her story, 
we are to breathe the spirit of our Lord, and to realise that 
if we are witnesses of the scene, it is to learn the restraint of 
Joseph, not to pass judgment on the woman. We need not go 
back to the tale of the Fall, and the subjection to the husband 
- which is there imposed upon the wife, to explain the fact 
otherwise quite familiar in woman’s nature, that she is not 
able to live happily or well unless her heart is occupied. In 
the deepest sense, no doubt, it is only the occupation with 
God which brings the complete satisfaction; and for that 
reason, when religion fades from a woman’s heart, the result 
is not negative, as it often is with man, but a positive 
disaster. The occupation with parents or husband, or 
children, will, however, be to heras God—for a time at least, 
and many women seem to live happily and well without any 
very serious thoughts on religion, because their days are an 
unselfish sacrifice to the interests of those whom they love. 
But suppose there is a woman who is a stranger to the love 
of God, and circumstances have deprived her of satisfaction 
in the pure and holy loves of the home, Such an example 
would be much more common in antiquity than it is now, as 
it is more common in the polygamous East than it is in the 
monogamous West. The woman was given to her husband, 
as in India she is still given, without any personal choice 
or the winning influences of being wooed. It was 
more than possible that the wife of Potiphar was removed 
from the affection of home without being consulted, and 
awoke to find herself bound to a man whom it was impossible 
for her to love. Where a choice is possible, responsibility 
must be accepted. But where there is no choice, we, living 
in different times and liberated from the grinding necessity 
of ancient customs, are in no position to press the obligations 
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of responsibility. The woman, perhaps little more than a 
girl, without moral culture, without the consolations and pre- 
occupations of a sympathetic religion, found herself in a 
home where her heart was starved. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Potiphar was cruel to her or even neglectful. 
It is even fair to assume that it was more than wounded 
honour, and an actual affection for his wife, which made him 
ready to avenge her imagined wrongs at a great personal in- 
convenience ; for he sent to prison the man who had been 
the best and most faithful of stewards, the man in whose 
hands his affairs had prospered, the man whose character and 
capacity had won his favour, and perhaps his affection. It 
. is enough, as we know, to suppose that there was no affection 
or possibility of affection in the wife’s heart. She could 
respect, admire, and even like her husband, but no spark of 
love would kindle. There was the volcanic nature of the 
woman as yet untouched; and there was no principle of 
virtue or religion to restrain it when a chance shock should 
set it in motion. It is at this stage that nothing but 
sympathy and pity is possible for any one who has sensibility 
or even justice in his heart. To be by any fate bound in 
marriage to a man without loving him is a refinement of 
suffering, a lash of fury to a bad, and a slowly-moving engine 
of torture to a good, woman. 

We may suppose that it was a recognition of this fact 
which made our Saviour unwilling to pass any judgment on the 
woman taken in adultery. It is not a weak sentimentalism, 
but the strength of a pure and balanced manhood, which 
makes large allowance for the woman’s nature placed in the 
ungenial circumstances suggested. Her power of loving is 
the fountain of her being; to that fountain rightly directed 
we owe what is most salutary, consoling, and inspiring in 
human life. And when the fountain is choked with stones 
and forbidden a natural outlet, we have to forbear harsh 


judgments if it breaks out irregularly and proves to be the 
water of death. 
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Now when the unsatisfied wife saw and watched, day by 
day, her master’s steward, the young man, comely of form, 
diligent in his business, able in his judgment, one whom even 
her lord treated with an unlimited confidence, one can raise 
no objection to the admiration and love which she involun- 
tarily entertained. 


‘© We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 


And all the glowing picture of Joseph’s life and character 
conveys the impression that he was in a true sense the 
highest—a type of man only too rare, whom all are bound 
to love, whom it is a reproach and a mark of degradation 
not to love. 

But here we touch the dark mystery of the fallen world. 
The woman’s love of Joseph was good and praiseworthy ; 
and that her empty heart should have made him her 
paragon and saint would have been a beautiful fact, rich 
in promise and in wise suggestion for others. But the 
way in which she loved him was hideous and loathsome ; 
she suffered herself to be set on fire of hell. It is here 
that the moral sense of all right-thinking men and women 
is immediately enlisted against her. In the Greek language 
there is a wise distinction between Agapé and Eros; we 
have but one word—love—for both. Agapé is that pure 
and elevating passion, the very nature and essence of God, 
which is the secret of all goodness, the fount of virtue, 
the one power that can hold society in the bonds of Heaven 
and not of earth. ros is the wild sensual passion which 
may have nothing to do with love at all. Many of our 
worst delusions might be avoided if only we could retain 
this important distinction of Greek subtlety. Agapé is 
in its nature pure and purifying; Zros is in its nature 
unmoral, but without the control of virtue becomes at once 
immoral. Love is virtue; erotic love must become true 
love before it is virtuous; left to itself itis vice. Joseph’s 
was a character, as the beautiful story shows, which should 
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inspire Agapé in all wholesome natures. He was one 
whom %o know was to love. In this unhappy woman it 
was Eros and not Agapé that she drew from seeing and 
being with him. 

That such a man should have inspired such a passion is 
a woeful revelation of the woman’s hopelessly rotten nature. 
And yet modern science has enabled us to be charitable 
even here, It has taught us to recognise in this state of 
mind a kind of madness—a madness so hideous that when 
it is understood one starts back in horror and disgust. 
And when science suggests that this appalling kind of madness 
is to some degree self-caused, the result of evil thoughts 
harboured, and unbridled passions indulged, it awakes in 
us a horror of sin more genuine, because less fictitious in 
its stimulus, than that freezing horror which we experience 
in treading with Dante the dismal circles of the Inferno. 

The glamour passes, and those luxurious thoughts which 
are too apt to loiter about the tales and scenes of vice, 
are changed at once into the stern passion for purity, 
when ono recognises this tempting voice of the woman as 
a breath from the hell of frenzy and disease, which is the 
creation of sin. 

The narrative is brief and simple; it allows no lingering 
in the atmosphere of corruption. Immediately the sugges- 
tion of evil is made, this young man rises up in all the 
grandeur of untainted manhood. 

‘* His strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure.” 
Lord of himself, uninflamed by irrational desire, he sees, 
serene and authoritative, the plain moral issues. There is 
no violence of resentment. He does not, like Bata, become 
fierce as a panther. With calm wisdom he reasons against 
the vicious suggestion. He remembers his honourable 
position of trust. He is stayed upon his God, and even 
if the weakness of the flesh made temptation possible, the 
thought of God weakens it to the point of positive feeble- 
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ness. These are itrrita tela against one who is armed in 
the panoply of God. One becomes aware of the man’s 
superlative strength and balance. He is sure enough of 
himself to attempt to save even his temptress. And just 
in proportion as this knight of Christ—there far back in 
the dim pre-Christian epochs—stands up, beautiful and 
unsullied, the guilty woman cowers down, hideous and 
revolting. It is mania, vice passed into mania, that after 
this firm and cool refusal, continues the insane pursuit. 
And horror grows into awful commiseration, and passes 
again into stern condemnation for a time, as one looks into 
that miserable, tormented heart. She has admitted a fiend, 
she cannot be at rest. She is carried now beyond all 
bounds of decency or womanhood. She endeavours to 
lay violent hands upon him; she imagines that where her 
feeble wiles have failed to vanquish the steadfast mind, 
her feebler woman’s hands can overmaster the stalwart 
body. It is in no self-mistrust, or fear that temptation 
might be too strong for him, that Joseph flees. It is the 
disgust and loathing of one who might be tempted to 
strike the miserable creature, and silence her devil’s charms 
in death, which impels him to slip his garment off and 
leave it in her hands, so only he may be out of the 
polluted presence. 

And then, if one dares to glance into hell, look at the 
recoil in the woman’s mind. Possibly in her passion 
of desire she would have described her feeling as love 
—that God-like emotion which always seeks to bless and 
to save its object. But here the self-delusion is imme- 
diately manifest. If it were love, could it turn imme- 
diately to hate and the unscrupulous plots of malice 4 
No, it was Eros, that dangerous and imperious passion in 
the blood, which, divorced from love, is as often as not 
the twin-brother of cruelty. It was that fierce desire, 
which, frustrated, will as readily wreak its fury on, as it 
would seek to satisfy itself in, its object. She endeavours, 
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by a deliberate lie, to compass the ruin of the man whom 
she persuaded herself that she loved. With a smile of 
triumph she sees him carried off and thrust into the 
dungeon, to languish away his life. Love? Nay, it is 
more akin to hate. It is a woman brought to such a pass 
of frustrated lust and triumphant malignity, that has 
moved the misogynism of mankind. That a woman can 
become a fiend of that sort is a mystery of iniquity, 
a dark problem, which arrests the heart, and forces the 
prayers of even the prayerless. And that this is the 
outcome of sin; that even good women as they seem may 
be brought to this pass; that they who have reached it 
have frequently enough been at the beginning charming 
and capable of high things; that your Potiphar’s wife is 
more loathsome to contemplate than the worst man whose 
picture is given in the Bible; that your Anna Karénina, 
lovely, accomplished, gentle and kind, is drawn into the 
whirlpool of unfaithfulness, of illicit pleasures, of reaction, 
jealousy, and suicide; this it is which brings all wise 
women to their knees, flings them upon God, and opens 
to them the need of a Saviour. 


‘Is there a reason in nature for such bad hearts?’ asked Lear, 
That something out of nature must turn them good seems clear. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue DavuGuTer oF PHARAOH. 


Ir the sacred narrative carries us into Egypt to show us 
woman in her capacity of-temptress, it keeps us in that land 
of mystery and enchantment to show us woman in her most 
divine capacity, acting as the hand-maiden of God, to pity 
the helpless, to save the perishing, to nourish the foundling. 
That this most exquisite portraiture of woman at her noblest 
should be Egyptian shows how impartial is the sacred his- 
torian, and also, let us add, how well-informed he is in the 
facts and probabilities of that most ancient and surprising 
civilisation of the Nile. 

It is one of the disappointments of Egyptology that hitherto 
direct references to Scriptural characters and events have not 
been discovered. But Professor Flinders Petrie believes 
that he has found the name Israel in an Egyptian document ; * 
the significant cenotaph of the king, who may have been the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, appears to confirm the Bible narrative 
of his disastrous overthrow in the Red Sea; M. Naville 
discovered in 1885 what he unhesitatingly identifies as 
Pithom, the store-city which was built by the corvée labour 
of the Israelites ; and an interesting side-light is thrown on 
the episode which we are now to consider, by Professor 
Petrie’s excavations at Kahnu. At Kahnu, near the entrance 





* The stelé belongs to the fifth year of Meneptah ; and the king 
boasts among other exploits that the land of Isar’il is waste (?) and the 
fruit is destroyed. If this is Israel, the allusion confuses, instead of 
helping, us. As 
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to the Fayoum, the mud-huts which sheltered the builders 
of a brick pyramid, built by Usertesen II., of the twelfth 
dynasty, a thousand years before Moses, have been exca- 
vated, and under the floors of the huts were found a number 
of infant skeletons, as Professor Petrie says, “in boxes which 
by their forms were made for other purposes. In short, un- 
lucky babes seemed to have been conveniently put out of the 
way by stuffing them into a toilet-case or clothes-box, and 
digging a hole in the floor for them.” It is but a chance 
illustration of that pitiless infanticide which the nations that 
know not God are always ready to practise, and we cannot 
say that it has any connection with a regal order, such as 
that in Exodus i. But we welcome it as one of the few facts 
revealed by the decipherment of Egyptian monuments and 
the excavation of Egyptian tombs, which bear even remotely 
on the Biblical narrative. Broadly speaking, we are not 
yet able to cite the wealth of modern discoveries in the Nile 
Valley as a confirmation of the facts recorded in the Exodus. 
On the other hand, the familiarity which these discoveries 
have given us with the conditions, practices, and local 
colour of ancient Egyptian life, all confirm the verisimilitude 
of the whole story. Nothing can be more certain than this, 
that the writer of these passages in the Bible was intimately 
acquainted with the land and the language of Egypt. It is 
no longer possible to suggest that the history is a creation of © 
Israelite national pride, produced in Canaan centuries after 
the supposed events. Stories of that kind may be written 
by a great Egyptologist like Ebers, but were not even con- 
ceivable in antiquity. When therefore we find in these 
narratives the Egyptian landscape before us, Egyptian cus- 
toms and manners unconsciously suggested, and everything 
in perfect harmony with a probability which is only now 
revealed to us after three thousand years by modern dis- 
coveries, we may say that we have a remarkable confirmation 
of the truth, if not of the facts, of these chapters in Exodus. 

And here again, as always in the Bible stories, the revela- 
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tion of human character is so unerring and so charming, the 
incidents are told in so simple and artless a way, and the 
eternal significance of each episode is so unpresumingly 
indicated, that we may pronounce the whole érwe, in a sense 
deeper than the historical. All that is recorded here is true, 
from the standpoint of the divine Spirit, and of human 
nature. Even if we can find no external confirmation of the 
literal historic truth, nay, even if—which is very far from 
happening at present—evidence were forthcoming to dis- 
prove the historic truth, the story is still true in the way 
that Shakspere or Sir Walter Scott is true. And there is no 
reason in the nature of things why God should not teach the 
world as much through Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott, as 
through Sir Walter Raleigh and Hume, or through narratives 
composed by prophets and teachers, as well as through the 
‘ laborious and painful records of historians. We may then 
with confidence approach this charming story. 

The daughter of Pharaoh, if we are correct in regarding 
Merenptah as the Pharaoh of the Exodus, would probably 
have been the daughter of the great Rameses II, whose 
monuments of victory cover the lands of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. She was the great-hearted daughter of a great 
father. But the kind of consideration in which a woman 
was held at the Egyptian Court in its palmy days is 
illustrated by the position of Hatasu in the previous 
(eighteenth) dynasty. Indeed, all the records of Egypt show 
that woman was more emancipated and independent in 
Egypt than in Eastern countries, or even in the Greece of 
historical times. The pre-eminence of Egypt in antiquity 
is probably due in part to the establishment of ‘‘ woman’s 
rights” in social and political life. For it needs no great 
wit to see that a state, or a society, can never flourish while 
its women are degraded; women, as wives and mothers, 
make the men, and unless women are intelligent, high- 
minded, and religious, the men must inevitably sink to the 
level of Mohammedans and Pagans, 
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In the eighteenth dynasty Ahmes, the first king, married 
Ahmes-Nefertari, a negress, and she’ continued to reign after 
her husband’s death. A century later, when Thothmes I. 
Gied, he was succeeded by his daughter Hatasu, who asso- 
ciated her brother Thothmes II. with her on the throne, but 
after his death continued to reign alone. She was thoroughly 
masculine in her temper, dressed like a man, and had the 
name of her brother erased from the monuments. But she 
was premature in asserting the superiority of woman over 
man ; for later in her reign she associated her younger 
brother, Thothmes III., with her on the throne, and on her 
death he reasserted the rights of man by erasing his sister’s 
name from the numerous monuments which she had erected 
to perpetuate her fame for ever. This younger brother of 
Hatasu is very near to us in London to-day ; for his obelisk, 
bearing his name, stands on the Thames Embankment, a 
work of art fifteen hundred years older than Cleopatra, 
whose “ needle” it is popularly called. 

But to come to Rameses II., the greatest king of the nine- 
teenth dynasty. He reigned sixty-seven years (1333-1300 
B.C.), and the monuments inform us that he had one hundred 
and eleven sons and fifty-one daughters. We cannot there- 
fore assume that the daughter, whose character is the 
subject of our study, had any distinguished position at 
the Court; we are not even informed of her name, Ina 
royal family so large it is easily conceivable that she had 
hardly an acquaintance with her father 3 and if she frus- 
trated his order of infanticide, we need not suppose that 
there was any element of personal rebellion against him. 
We should be loth to think that one so engaging was an 
undutiful daughter, for that unfilial element is one of the 
vices of character which corrupt the whole life. 

It would be an aid to our realisation of the story if we 
could conjure up before our eyes that splendid and sumptuous 
civilisation in the midst of which it occurred. The great 
king was a soldier and an architect. He had conquered the 
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Hittites and the Canaanites in war, and the poet Pentaur, 
whose works we have recovered, was chanting his praises. 
Great temples rose at his command in Memphis, Thebes, and 
Abydos ; and the store-cities, Pithom and Raamses, were built 
by his serfs, in the long line of fortifications with which he 
protected his land from Syrian invasions. Let the reader go 
to the British Museum and contemplate the statues and other 
memorials of Rameses, or let him go to the museum in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and see the magnificent sarcophagus in 
which Seti L, his father, was buried; and he will find 
growing up before his mind that rich and self-confident 
community which is reared in the pride of a great conqueror. 
Vast temples, with their propylons, sphinxes, and mural 
decorations, lotos columns, colonnades, and mysterious adyta; 
vast pyramids against the brilliant blue; palaces gleaming 
with every kind of upholstery, statuary, and painting ; long 
rows of palms; stately staircases descending to the river; 
crowds of soldiers, merchants from every land; museums, 
libraries, societies of literary men; cities grander and more 
beautiful than London or Paris, because the climate is 
perfect, and a despot can command unlimited labour; and 
always the sacred Nile, winding between the banks which it 
enriches, and filling men’s hearts by its rise or fall with the 
promise of plenty or the dread of want. The scene is not to 
be realised by enumeration, but by an effort of the brood- 
ing imagination, And then this beautiful episode, and the 
kindly princess, will take their appropriate place in it. 

The royal bondmen, Semites from Canaan, working at 
the buildings which are growing on every hand, are being 
thinned out by the policy of Rameses. They are increasing 
too rapidly, and the heart of a great Pharaoh is not sus- 
ceptible to pity. Accordingly, the male children are all 
committed to the Nile; the females are spared because they 
may be useful, and are at least not dangerous. The situa- 
tion is only too imaginable. The spirit of the serfs dies 
within them, as the labour and the difficulties are purposely 
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multiplied. The women have children, but are harrowed 
by the loss of the“ man-child,” who to the Hebrew mother 
is the chief sign and seal of the divine blessing upon her. 
The sacred Nile swallows up the seed of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Decimation, extermination, is before the help- 
less people. A mother clings to her child, and the hand 
which takes it from her pierces her through with a pang 
which is as sharp as the sword. But there is a further 
reason for grief. This decimated people is one which, though 
in bondage, cherishes a great expectation. Every mother is 
hoping that her son may be he that should deliver Israel ; 
and each hope is quenched in despair as the man-child 
is snatched away and flung into the river. It is not the 
manner of Scripture to elaborate these human passions which 
are implied by its narrative. But the episode and the woman 
that it introduces affect the modern mind with the spirit of 
the whole situation. 

It required courage for an Israelite to marry, when this 
doom hung over his seed. And when this man of the house 
of Levi took a wife of his own tribe, we cannot evade the 
feeling that he was buoyed up by a supernatural faith. A 
son was born after some years—one might almost infer from 
the story that several children had been born, and the 
daughters had grown up, while the sons had perished, be- 
cause the sister (in verse 4) is already old enough to play a 
part in the events; but all we are told is that a son was 
born, and the mother’s eye spared him. She was not the 
first Israelite mother who saw that her child was goodly. 
To every woman of them the child torn from her bosom had 
appeared goodly. But here was a mother’s love backed 
by a firm faith and the wit that grows out of love and 
faith combined. She concealed her boy from the watchful 
emissaries of the Court, and at three months’ end he was still 
alive. But the mud-huts of a serf-population, such as those 
unearthed at Kahnu, were ill-adapted for concealing per- 
manently a growing child. And the mother conceived the 
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idea that perhaps she might save her child by parting with 
him. If she could place him in the way of some com- 
passionate heart that would adopt him, it is true she would 
never see him again, but at least he would live. The 
sublime instinct of the mother, utterly unselfish, ready to 
forego all, even her own beloved child, if only he may be 
spared and thrive, is here, as so often in Scripture, decisively 
indicated. She deliberately prepares to get rid of her darling, 
crushing the desire of the eyes that the desire of the heart 
may be fulfilled; and she appeals to the mysterious powers 
that move in the sacred river, and in the course of nature, 
and in the minds of men, to save her child even if they 
cannot preserve him to her. 

How brief the narrative is! But the design can easily be 
read. There is a place among the flags of the river, a 
sheltered spot, where doubtless none but women may come, 
for it is reserved for the use of the ladies of the royal house- 
hold. “If only,” argues the mother, “I could get my babe 
there, where women’s eyes would fall upon him, women too 
who have some independence of action, surely they would 
pity him and adopt him!” If a woman’s eye sees him, she 
persuades herself, a woman—not like herself a persecuted 
slave, but one free to follow the impulse of the heart—there 
can be no question that his beauty will win her. That is 
the triumphant faith of a mother’s love, a faith which shuts 
up imagination to a single direction. To see him and not to 
love him—impossible! Your brute man-myrmidon of the 
Pharaoh may, thoughtless and servile, kill my child, but a 
woman, no!—no woman could resist him. Let me get him 
into any woman’s quarter, and then ‘let him plead his own 
cause. This babe of three months will be eloquent, and 
may argue against the decrees of even Rameses II., the 
greatest conqueror in the world. But how to get the child 
to the bathing-place, which is doubtless jealously guarded. 
Nowhere will the soldiers or eunuchs of the household be 
more watchful. To get him there, exposed to merciful 
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female eyes alone, is a risk, an impossibility as great as 
keeping him concealed in the mud-cabin. But wait, shall 
not the forces of nature work for us? If we could place 
the child in a little boat, and set it adrift on the slow 
current, where it would be carried to the shore within the 
enclosure, and rest on the flags which grow on the shore. 
And if there we could keep an eye upon the little vessel— 
who knows? Well, in any case there is peril, perhaps 
hopeless peril ; but this is worth trying. Accordingly a little 
boat is made of the rushes, and daubed till it is water-tight ; 
and it is covered in, so that if the wave tumbled it, the 
accident might yet not prove fatal ; and the precious child 
is committed to this ark—a freight more precious to the 
mother than all the living creatures in the ark of Noah. 
Now we must watch for the time when the ladies will come 
to their bathing. And there they come! Now, quick; let 
us cast our little ship adrift on the tide. See, it rests in the 
flags. Do you think they will notice it? And you, child, 
crouch here among the flags beyond the enclosure, and see 
what will happen. Now, may the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob have compassion on us, and breathe His own 
compassion into yonder fair lady, who comes attended by 
her maidens down to the river ! 

Yes, the infinite love of God was brooding over that help- 
less child, and with a design which no human being could 
conceive, He has interested this Egyptian princess in the 
foundling. The ark at once catches her eye. She would 
see what it is. It is brought to her and opened. And here 
occurs one of those human touches which make great 
literature. 

Herodotus tells us in his own inimitable way a story of 
the childhood of Cypselus, the tyrant of Corinth. An oracle 
had announced the possible evil that the child would do. 
And a number of grave councillors were sent to visit Labda, 
the mother. It was agreed that when she showed them her 
child one of them was to take it in his arms and let it drop, 
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so that the fall should kill it. “But when Labda brought 
and gave the child to the first of them, by a divine chance 
it smiled on the man who took it in his arms. And he, 
observing this, had too much pity to kill it.” He therefore 
handed it to the second, and he to the third, and so on, 
until the last handed it back to the mother, and the ten 
grave councillors came away, to reproach one another because 
none of them had had the heart to do the deed.* The smile 
of a helpless child is too ravishingly powerful to suffer a man 
to do it harm. But a woman is so constituted that a child’s 
cry appeals to her even more than its smile. And here is 
the exquisite fact; as the lid of the ark was opened, the 
baby cried, and those helpless tears went to the woman’s 
heart. It is, of course, possible that the Pharaoh’s daughter 
was herself a mother, but it is enough to know that she was 
awoman. There are unwomanly women that do not love 
children; and there are selfish women who have choked 
their instincts until they can observe a child in distress 
without emotion, and certainly without the thought of 
helping. But a woman, just so far as she is a true woman, 
feels every child in distress tugging at her heart. It is the 
divine motherhood that broods over the world; it is the 
guarantee of human progress and even of human life: the 
ery of a little child appeals to a woman more than the voice 
of authority or the allurements of the world. 

No one can study the life of Rameses II. without a feeling 
that he was a “dour” soul to run across in the way of opposi- 
tion. To thwart his will had meant death for multitudes 
of human beings; and no one who valued his life in all the 
land of Egypt ever dreamed of disobeying him. There is 
therefore a whole tale of heroism revealed in the word of 
the princess: “This is one of the Hebrews’ children.” It 
means that she recognises, “This is a child doomed by the 
irresistible will of my father to destruction. To save it is 


* Herod., v. 92, 
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to incur his wrath, and indeed to risk my life.” There are 
busy and treacherous tongues in every Court. Her own 
maidens cannot for certain be relied on. What more likely 
than that one of them will blab, and it will be known 
throughout the household and carried to the king’s ears, 
‘This princess has spared one of the doomed children ; this 
is how she esteems the commands of the king.” But no 
thought of fear crossed her mind. A woman’s courage, 
when it is evoked, is always sublime, not arising out of, 
nor liable to be impaired by, reason. It is the appeal of 
those helpless tears, and the welling compassion in her 
heart which decides, and not all the perils of a Court, nor 
even the certainty of death, affect her. 

It is characteristic of this Old Testament writer throughout, 
that he always recognises the bed-rock of human nature. His 
theory of sin, or his strong national and religious prejudice, 
never blinds him to the fact that human beings, as such, apart 
from all revealed religion, are religious and are good. He 
feels no difficulty in recognising that the great Jewish Law- 
giver owed his life, his training, his education, to a princess 
who knew not Yahweh, and was not in the line of revealed 
religion at all. There is in the Bible much which is truly 
shocking to the dogmatist. And it is curious how men, 
professing to draw their religion from this sacred source, can 
ever have seriously held that all human beings are naturally 
and wholly corrupt; and, apart from a certain revealed 
doctrine of salvation, are doomed to perdition. 

Here was a woman brought up in the worship of Ammon, 
nourished on all the strange fancies of Egyptian mythology, 
half believing that her father Rameses was divine, the son 
of the great god Ammon—a heathen, if ever there was one 
according to our notions of the word. And yet, her heart is 
so tender that it melts with compassion to an innocent child, 
and so strong that it unhesitatingly resolves to face all risks, 
and to defy her omnipotent father, in order to gratify her 
compassion, She knows no fear; there is no callousness, no 
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selfish excuse at hand to evade an obvious duty. And to 
the tenderness and courage of the heathen princess Moses 
owes his life; Moses, the great inspired lawgiver and pro- 
phet, the chosen mouthpiece of Yahweh. One must be very 
far gone in dogmatic prejudice if such a fact as this does not 
carry some weight. Is it possible even to conceive that God 
would cast away that brave woman heart, drawing, however 
unconsciously, its life from His own, that took the helpless 
child to her bosom, and determined at all risks to save him ? 

But there is in this princess a quality of soul which is 
rare even among Christians, and rarer still among Christians 
of high position. Let us realise for a moment what hap- 
pened. It is a little, exposed child of the despised Hebrews. 
When the sister springs forward, and suggests that she should 
find a nurse, and when the nurse that is found is a Hebrew 
woman, it is not to be thought that the princess fails to see 
how things stand. The pathos of the situation at once 
appeals to her. Would she have been a woman if she did 
not in a trice conclude: ‘Thatisthe mother”? Is there no 
unmistakable sign in the way in which a mother clasps her 
own child, no gleam of joy, no downward glance of the 
unutterable love, no spring in the step, no tale in the tone of 
the voice? Certainly it was all plain to the princess when 
she said: ‘‘ Yes, take the child and bring him up for me, 
and I will pay you wages.” She countenanced the pious 
fraud: ‘‘ By all means let him be known as my child, and 
not as yours; and then no one can wag a tongue against 
him.” But what does this mean? It means that she has 
adopted into her own, and that the royal, household, a 
pauper—yes, and more than a pauper, a slave—yes, and 
more than a slave, the offspring of a despised and even 
hated race. The later kings of the eighteenth dynasty had 
been under strong Semitic influences, as the tablets of 
Tel-el-Amarna have shown. The great nineteenth dynasty 
had come in on a wave of popular reaction against the aliens. 
And one of the reasons why the policy of exasperated toil 
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had been adopted, and the new policy of decimation had 
followed, was that the native Egyptian element wished to 
eject the hated Semitic intruders. This was one of the 
earliest examples of Judenhdtze. These slaves were despic- 
able because they were slaves, but they were also slaves 
because they were of the despicable foreign race. To this 
day a Jew is not received into New York society, and in 
Austria and Russia, and even in enlightened Germany, the 
race is hated and persecuted. 

Imagine a German princess adopting a Jewish foundling ; or 
imagine a princess of our own generous Royal Family adopting 
a child from the Whitechapel Ghetto, who has been thrown on 
the mercy of the Jewish Board of Guardians! Now, it is 
this superiority to the barriers of social distinction—the 
mercy which, to save a slave-child’s life, will go the length of 
adopting him as one’s own, possibly as the foster-brother of 
one’s royally-descended children—that suddenly lights up 
this unnamed princess with the glory of an elevated character, 
bordering on the quality of sanctity. 

And that it was sheer compassion, and not ie half-selfish 
craving with which a childless woman will sometimes seize 
on a child and cling to him at all costs, is shown by a chance 
touch in the narrative. She did not desire the lovely boy 
as a plaything of her leisute moments, or if she did, her pur- 
pose was not to gratify the desire. Her wish rather is to 
gratify the eager longing of the mother, and to give the 
child the advantage which only a true mother’s nurture can 
give. For she bids the mother to take the child entirely 
away, and it is only after—possibly years after—that he is 
brought to her to be adopted as her son. 

We may look at this deed all round, and it stands out on 
every side as one of those deeds of pity and unselfish charity 
which exalt human nature, and only occur in characters of 
the finest mould. We only catch the silhouette of this 
princess in a sidelight of history, but it is stamped upon the 
mind as one of the sweetest contours we know, 
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And one other remark remains to be made. It was she 
who gave to him the name by which he has become one 
- of the most famous men in history. There is evidence to 
show that it is a purely Egyptian and not a Hebrew name. 
Whether the explanation given in v. 10 is correct has 
been doubted, but it has not been doubted that the name 
is Egyptian. It was the privilege of this noble woman to 
stamp history with a great name. But it was also her 
merit, in part at least, to mould the man who has made the 
name itself great. 

We have to realise that in the fourteenth century B.o., 
and for ages after as well as before, Egypt was the most 
cultivated and enlightened country in the world. The flood 
of light which has fallen upon its history in recent years 
has more than confirmed the impression which Herodotus 
and the early masters of European literature have given, 
that Egypt was the real mother of laws and letters, of 
civilisation and religion. In Egypt was to be found not 
only the most elaborate and successful system of govern- 
ment, but also the most advanced notion of education. To 
her ancient seats of learning the scholars of the world must 
have crowded, and in her armies and council-chambers the 
generals and governors of the world might have sought train- 
ing. And through the action of this princess—inspired, one 
can hardly doubt, by the divine Spirit Himself—the founder 
of the nation of Israel, the lawgiver, and the framer of the 
institutions of the chosen people, was thus brought up in 
the noblest school, and trained in the highest wisdom that 
the world had then attained. We have no proof, of course, 
that her personal influence contributed to his education and 
the formation of his character. But the most striking thing 
in the institutions of Moses is not what he borrowed from 
the Egyptians, but the way in which he shook himself free 
from Egyptian beliefs and practices. The difference between 
the religion of the Pentateuch and the religion of The Book 
of the Dead is radical, Now, the general admission has 
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had to be that this difference in its length and breadth can 
only be explained by the breath of the divine Spirit, But 
if our conjecture of the character of the princess is correctly 
made from the few data which are before us—and the reader 
will admit that there is nothing overstrained in the conjec- 
ture—it is more than probable that she was the human 
instrument through whom the great man drew his first ideas 
of God, and of the religion of the future. Cornelia was the 
maker of the Gracchi. Alfred the Great owed everything to 
the teaching of his mother. And this is a constant factor 
in human history. I hold it no derogation from the direct 
action of God, to say that a mother has been the channel of 
it. Good women have been the channels of divine revela- 
tion and influence to the world continually. And I would 
venture to believe that it was from the noble lady to whom 
he owed his life, as much as from the schools of Memphis 
and Thebes and Abydos, that Moses drew the ideas of truth 
which prepared him to be the deliverer and leader of his 
people. And if on Sinai he heard the voice of God, and was 
able to give tangible form to the divine communications, it 
was perhaps because in early manhood, among the influences 
which had moulded thought and character, had been the 
teaching and the example of the princess to whom he owed 
his life, 


CHAPTER VII. 
Rawas. 


In the thirteenth century B.c. Canaan was a land with an 
ancient though corrupt civilisation. The tablets of Tel-el- 
Amarna acquaint us with the political condition of those 
high-walled towns a century before the Exodus, and the 
happy excavation of Tel-el-Hesy, and its identification with 
the site of Lachish, has given us some glimpse into the 
magnitude and strength of the Canaanite towns. The 
ruins of those immemorial walls quite justify the description 
that the towns were built up to heaven, and enable us to 
understand how houses could stand upon the rampart broad 
as a street. 

We are now to travel back into that remote past in order 
to study a woman who holds a unique place in Bible history, 
one whose story is a romance, and whose character is an 
enigma. The facts are sufficiently distinct to make a com- 
plete narrative, but we may be pardoned if we admit a 
certain element of conjecture to fill in an occasional gap ; 
and it is almost inevitable that a modern writer should draw 
certain inferences which a Biblical writer never thought of 
expressing. The Fathers treated these characters and stories 
as types of the Gospel; we are tempted to treat them as 
examples—singularly typical examples—of human character. 
As types of the Gospel they can teach us no more than the 
Gospel in its simplicity teaches us; and as types of the 


Gospel they were unable to dispose the Jew to accept the 
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Gospel, or to prepare him for it. But as examples of human 
life, as studies in psychology and morality, they have a 
universal value. The creations of Shakspere are not more 
interesting or instructive. And it is time, perhaps, that we 
should attempt to draw out this eternal human value, and 
especially the significance of the ewig weibliche, in the Old 
Testament stories. 

When Clement in the Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. 
xii.) suggested that the salvation of the spies was a type 
of Christ’s redemption, and the red line in the window 
was the figure of His blood, he started the theological 
mind on a perfectly barren course, and he encouraged 
Irenzeus to go a step farther, by first assuming that there 
were three spies instead of two, and then asserting that 
the three spies symbolised the Trinity! We need not 
engage in a polemic against all typology in order to discredit 
fantasies of this kind. But we may safely claim for the 
story that we are now going to tell that it is too fine and 
significant in its simple historical bearings to permit us 
willingly to dissolve it into arbitrary allegory. The story of 
redemption can stand without the artificial support of such a 
type; but the really remarkable fact is that Scripture not 
only presents Rahab the harlot as an example of saving 
faith, but lays special stress on the genealogical fact that she 
stood in the line of descent from which our Saviour came 
(Matt. i. 5). As a Gentile she is specially named in that 
august line where only Gentile women are named, And as 
a harlot she is commemorated both in Heb. xi. 31 and in : 
James ii, 25; in the first as an example of one who was 
saved by faith, in the second as one whose faith was illus- 
trated by its fruits in works. Evidently the New Testament 
writers found sufficient interest in the ancient Canaanite 
woman without having recourse to insipid allegories 3 and we 
may find the same interest, and even more, if we venture to 
go back into that remote past, and to let the story unfold 
itself before the imagination. 
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Ancient Jericho stood in a beautiful, well-watered oasis 
between the pass up to Jerusalem on the south and the 
passes of Benjamin towards Bethel on the north. Sur- 
rounded by rocky ravines and desert, it was itself wooded 
at least with palms. And as it commanded the fords of the 
Jordan, it lay on a trade route in that busy and mercantile 
country, where merchants would constantly be travelling 
from Babylon and the other Mesopotamian cities to the rich 
Pheenician cities on the coast, or to Uru-salim, and the Cha- 
biri, and the great frontier towns on the way down to Egypt. 
_ It was a wealthy town (Josh. vii. 21), splendid with the 

merchandise of the East and the West. It is difficult for us, 
who form our ideas of the country from its lamentable condi- 
tion under Turkish rule, to realise that when Joshua entered 
Canaan he would find a population, civilised, literary, trained 
in the arts, as well as formidable in war. Jericho, like most 
of the other towns, was an independent community under 
the government of a king. From the mound of ruins which 
marks its site we cannot estimate its extent, and nothing in 
the narrative of Joshua gives us any indication. But weare 
to conceive a great walled city, its principal gates—like the 
one which looked on the fords of Jordan—thronged with 
passengers, its houses and palaces richly adorned, its temples 
to Baal or Astarte splendid and thronged with devotees. 
All the vices of commerce and of luxury flourished in the 
city, and to these were added the vices of a religion which 
treated prostitution az a mode of worshipping the gods. 

We get a curious glimpse into the social life of the 
Canaanite town by the plain words with which Rahab is 
introduced to us. Upon the great wall of the city, no doubt 
near to the eastern gate, there lived a young woman, who 
was what was called in Athens a thousand years later a 
Hetera. We cannot suppose that any discredit attached to 
this profession. Instead of marrying and entering into the 
settled life of a family, she earned her living by receiving 
visitors, as chance might direct, It is supposed, from the flax 
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and the scarlet thread in the house, that she might have 
carried on the trade of a dyer, like Lydia of Philippi centuries 
later ; it is also suggested that her occupation was simply that 
of an innkeeper. Indeed, Chrysostom, anxious to save the 
reputation of an ancestress of our Lord, insists on giving her 
that name (ravSoxevrpia), and the Chaldee version of the 
Old Testament adopts the same euphemism. But the word 
used in the Book of Joshua, and copied in Hebrews and St 
James, is unmistakable. And surely we miss one of the 
most salutary lessons of the Bible if from motives of delicacy 
or morality we endeavour to tone down the word. Rahab 
was one who earned her bread by what we should call “a life 
of shame,” nor are we even justified in supposing that it was 
rendered less consciously evil by the respectable veil of 
religious requirements. In every Canaanite city there were 
doubtless women attached to the temples of Astarte who 
were regarded as consecrated to the service of the goddess 
by the practice which we regard as terrible and revolting. 
Rahab was not one of these. She plied her trade without | 
any colour of religion. And apparently she prospered and 
maintained herself in ease and comfort, Now, the amazing 
lesson which is suggested—certainly one of the most notable 
in the whole Bible—is that she did not by this admitted 
vice become hopelessly corrupt. On the contrary, she retained 
a touching love for all the members of her family. Nay 
more, she acquired a remarkable faith in the God of Israel. 
And if we cannot claim her as a prophetess, as Clement does, 
because her deed is the type of the redemption, we are at 
least forced to recognise that she turned from this life of 
shame uncontaminated, to become a mother in Israel, and 
an ancestress of our blessed Lord, Surely it is impossible 
to miss this suggestion of Scripture, that a woman is not, 
like a man, inevitably corrupted by sexual immorality. 
Fallen she may be, and yet in the heart and centre of her 
being she may remain, if not pure, at least kind and unselfish 
and open to the sweetest influences of religion. Probably, 
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therefore, of all our hypocrisies and cruelties there is none 
which stands more condemned in the eyes of God than our 
practice of treating a woman as an outcast because she has 
fallen, and assuming that a lapse of this kind produces a 
more irreparable injury upon her than upon a man. The 
fact is quite the reverse. A fallen man is fallen indeed, for 
gross selfishness and cruelty are involved in his sensual act, 
A fallen woman may remain, apart from the harsh public 
judgment on her, practically unstained. She may be sacri- 
ficing herself to maintain her relatives, or even for the 
necessity of bread; and it is quite possible that she should 
continue less really degraded than her sister who has stained 
her soul by conventional lies or hardened her heart, for social 
reasons, against her own flesh and blood, 

Now, in those days every merchant or traveller that came 
across Jordon to Jericho was full of talk about the events 
which had recently happened. A host of Arabian fugitives 
from Egypt, led by a prophet, had come up into the borders 
of Moab, and the king had sent to the far East for Balaam 
the prophet to curse the invading host; but Balaam had 
been compelled by the high gods to bless them. His words, 
like oracles, were in everybody’s lips— 


“¢ How shall I defy whom Yahweh hath not defied ? 
Who can count the dust of Jacob ? 
Yahweh his God is with him, 
And the shout of a king is among them” (Num, xxiii. 8, 21.) 


Then the news came that Og, the King of Bashan, and 
Sihon, King of the Amorites, had been overthrown by this 
invading horde, and already they were portioning out the 
conquered land. Then came vague rumours that the prophet 
who had led them had been taken to God, mysteriously as 
became his mysterious mission; and the host was now 
marshalled under a warrior who had upon his brow the 
curious signet of the Unseen. ‘These things were the com- 
mon talk in the broad place at the gate of Jericho, where 
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business was done, and justice was administered, and the 
affairs of the country were discussed. A certain terror fell 
upon the inhabitants, a feeling of impending doom. The 
name of Yahweh and of Israel His people brought a pallor to 
every cheek ; and wise people began to say that the strangers 
would capture Jericho, and all the other cities of Canaan. 
Rahab, whose business took her into the crowds, heard all 
the rumours. The guests at her house could talk of little 
else. Travellers coming from the Jordan seemed harbingers 
of woe, and her fellow-townsmen seemed to have lost heart. 
But whether it was that some of her guests were people who 
knew more than was told in the current talk; or whether it 
was that this young woman was one of those elect natures 
that hunger for eternal things, and though they eagerly 
devour the things which will not satisfy, never cease 
to crave the things that will; or whether we may suppose 
that the grace of the Most High had come to her heart, 
and chosen her from among all the people to be a 
handmaiden of Yahweh, it is evident that the rumour of 
disaster produced upon her an unusual effect. The most 
powerful impression was not one of personal fear, or even 
one of anxiety for her friends ; the truth came borne by the 
very terror of the advancing host, that Yahweh He was God. 
This Yahweh was the Divine Being whom it is hopeless to 
resist, whom it is wisdom to obey— 


** Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, or doubt Him, or deny— 
Yea, with one mouth, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


It is a mysterious and impressive fact. As Lydia, the 
seller of purple, a good religious woman, was the first on 
European soil to welcome the glad tidings of the Cross, so 
this solitary woman of Jericho, a dyer busy with her 
Pheenician stuffs, a woman with open house for men bad 
and good, one who had renounced the ways of wife and 
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mother for the gaiety and freedom of a loose life, she was 
the only person in the luxurious and corrupt city to perceive 
the Spirit of the Highest, and to recognise in the invader of 
the land a people whom the Eternal God had blessed, 


**God is not a man that He should lie; 
Neither the son of man that He should repent 
Hath He said and shall He not do it? 
Or hath He spoken and shall He not make it good?” 


That victorious faith in God has often struggled to the 
twilight, if not to the perfect day, in heathen hearts; the 
only thing which here amazes us is that the one in whom 
the better impulses awoke should be a harlot. 

When her mind was under these strong impressions there 
came ‘to her house one evening two strangers who asked for 
lodging. One of these, it has been assumed, was Salmon 
(Matt. i. 5). And it is a further conjecture that something 
in the young woman’s earnest eyes and something in the 
man’s determined air immediately drew them to one another, 
and made the relation very different from the mercenary and é 
unhallowed tie that was usually found in that house of call. 
At any rate, when the rumour passed through the city that the 
two strangers were spies sent by the host under the command 
of Joshua to find out the approaches to the city, and when 
the king sent his officers to the house on the wall to arrest 
them, Rahab had quite made up her mind what todo. She 
was drawn to these strange men more than she had ever 
been to her own people. A woman of-’her mode of life 
cannot feel any great devotion to the country or the com- 
munity which uses and ruins her, then flings her aside. 
These two visitors had touched her in a new way. If we 
cannot assume that the sacred tie of love had sprung up 
between her and Salmon, we may at least be sure that, as 
messengers of that God and that community to which her 
mind had been secretly drawn, they had a sacro-sanctity in 
her eyes. At the risk of her life, therefore, for there would 
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have been no mercy if she had been discovered, she brought 
Salmon and his companion to the roof of the house, and hid 
them under the piled stalks of flax. 

Rahab must have been a popular favourite and of some 
consideration in the town, for her word was accepted by the 
officers without any attempt at search. She had no scruple 
in telling a lie. Probably there are even Christian women 
who would tell such a lie to save those whom they loved. 
Certainly the Jesuits would think it meritorious to tell such 
a lie in the sacred cause of the Church. We cannot there- 
fore pause to censure this untruth in a Canaanitish woman 
of the thirteenth century B.c.; and we may lay aside at once 
the charge of treason against her country and her town, 
not only on the ground that such a woman is a kind of out- 
cast from her own society, but also because she was super- 
naturally convinced that the doom of her country was sealed, 
and her only hope lay in the direction of saving her own 
beloved family. She unblushingly assured the officers that 
the two men who lay concealed on her house-roof had gone 
out just before the city-gate was closed, and could be over- 
taken by a rapid pursuit. 

The king’s officers thus disposed of, Rahab came up to 
Salmon and his companion and made her confession, Very 
remarkable it was. She knew that these two were techni- 
cally spies, but she felt them to be messengers of the Most 
High God. She did not doubt that His purpose would be 
fulfilled. Already she saw in imagination Jericho ruined, 
the houses looted, and the people slain. One could fancy 
that she had heard the last addresses of Moses to the people 
before he left them. She echoes the truth he had taught: 
“Yahweh, your God, He is God in heaven above and on 
earth beneath.” * She has become implicitly a. believer in 
Yahweh. And sheasks to be spared with her house on the 
ground of this faith (Heb. xi. 31), and on the ground of the 





* Josh. ii, 11; cf Deut. iv. 39, 
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practical proof she has given of the reality of this faith 
(James ii. 25). 

That scene upon the roof of the house on the wall in 
the solemn night, under the throbbing stars, assumes a 
certain universal significance. Human love, religious faith, 
the gloom of coming ruin and the hope of far salvation, 
mingle into a human tragedy. Did Salmon there resolve 
that this woman, if she might be spared, should be his wife ? 
Did the woman there feel the first thrill of that religious 
communion which was one day to be hers? There lay the 
beautiful town beneath them, in the circle of its mountains, 
doomed to destruction. There to the east was the silver 
stream which would soon be crossed by the avenging host. 
Did the passion of a new purity spring up in her heart 
through the faith of Yahweh? Did she hope to see her 
stained past burnt up and buried beneath the ruins of her 
native town? Did Rahab, which means Pride, grow humble 
there with a new faith, a new hope, a new love? At any 
rate, the two men, messengers from the host of the Lord, 
were at once her Joyal champions. They would save 
the woman’s life, though their own should go in the 
attempt. These were not the empty words of panic, the 
idle promises of those who are eager to win safety. All 
three there, in the sight of the witnessing stars, knew their 
own and each other’s sincerity. Mutual pledges were given, 
which were to be fulfilled to the letter. 

And then she proceeded to fulfil her part of the compact 
at once, brave and resourceful woman, bent on saving her 
new friends—her lover, may we say? She points to the 
mountains lowering in the darkness; she tells them of the 
ravine, now choked with jungle and cane-brake, that runs up 
to Aindfik; along that they can creep unobserved to the 
mountains themselves, where, in innumerable caves, such 
as still survive in the Mount of Quarantaria, they might 
securely hide until the pursuit is over. Then, apparently 
with her own strong hands, she lowers them from the house 
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on the wall until their feet touch the ground; and before 
they effect their escape they mark the house, and see her 
bind the cord, crimson as blood, about the window through 
which they had descended. 

Some weeks, and possibly months, passed away, and news 
came to the city of the strange host crossing the river, and 
camping in the plain of Jericho. There was no hope of 
meeting it in the field ; but complete confidence was felt in 
the huge, impregnable walls. <A walled city in antiquity 
could withstand the onset of all the artillery which ancient 
military skill had invented; and the fugitives from Egypt 
were very different from an army of Rameses. In quietness 
and security might be the safety of the terrified inhabitants. 
—But from the city walls a mode of procedure was observed 
which must have filled the people with apprehension. Evi- 
dently the intention of the besiegers was to take the town, 
not by assault of arms, but by an appeal to the Lord whom 
they served. There was a religious procession. In grim 
silence the warriors preceded and followed the priests. No 
sound was heard but the long-drawn braying of the horns in 
the hands of those about the Ark. If this singular procedure 
filled the people with dismay, it inspired Rahab with a 
singular confidence in that invisible God to whom her heart 
had turned. She saw in the sacred Ark, not so much the 
means of her country’s ruin, as the means of her family’s 
salvation. With that commanding influence which is im- 
plied in all that is told us about the woman, she persuaded 
her parents and all her brothers and sisters to come to her 
in her house on the wall. She assured them that the city 
would be taken. But with equal confidence she assured 
them that they all would be saved. Day after day for a 
week that solemn procession took place. Faithfully Salmon 
and his companion pointed out to Joshua the house where 
they had lodged, and one at least thought with eager antici- 
pation and anxiety of the beloved woman. 

What actually happened in the crisis of the city’s fate we 
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are unable to say. As the tale was told in the national 
tradition, the walls of the city fell flat. But that was evi- 
dently an exaggeration, because if that had literally occurred, 
Rahab’s house, which was on the wall, would have been 
destroyed, and her family would have perished. It is curious 
that the vivid and authentic story of Rahab should offer this 
criterion for judging the tradition about the taking of Jericho. 
The “walls falling flat, and the army entering every man 
straight before him,” must be taken as a strong figure of 
speech to express a remarkable and miraculous capture of 
what seemed to be an impregnable town. But the city was 
taken and destroyed; about that there can be no question 
at all. 

The two young men who had plighted their word to Rahab 
had so wrought upon the mind of Joshua, the commander-in- 
chief, that in the sack of the town his first thought was to 
secure her safety (vi. 22). She was, as the whole story 
implies, one of those women who work on the minds of men 
as by aspell. In that “devoted” town, nothing was to be 
spared. Man, woman, and child were polluted; the very 
cattle were tainted and must be slain. The precious metals 
might be passed through the fire and claimed as the Lord’s 
possession. Otherwise everything was to be destroyed. Yet 
in that devoted town Rahab was to be spared. The crimson 
thread in her window was a pledge of safety for her and 
for hers. Every one in that house, the house once handed 
over to lust and shame, was secure. The two young men 
went joyfully enough on their errand. Salmon, as we 
suppose, brought out the girl to be his bride (Matt. i, 5). 
Her parents and relatives were safe under her name, saved 
by her faith. She herself was at once established in the 
camp of Israel—a Proselyte of the Gate, she would have 
been called in later days—a convert to the covenant of 
Yahweh. Her family was to be a notable one; her de- 
scendants were to be not only the noblest of Israel, but 
that line for which the whole of Israel had been elected, 
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kept, and instructed during the long centuries of its 
history. 

In the eighty-seventh Psalm, a noble missionary poem, 
which celebrates the inclusion of heathen peoples among the 
chosen people of the Lord, the foster-children as it were 
of privileged Zion, Rahab is mentioned first :— 


‘I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon as among them 
that know me. 
Behold Philistia and Tyre, with Cush ; this one was born there.” 


Rahab (Insolence or Pride) is so frequently used as a 
designation for Egypt, that commentators naturally assume 
that it means Egypt in this Psalm. Indeed, one can hardly 
dispute that interpretation seriously. But Jerome and Cyril, 
both interpreters whom one is bound to respect if not to 
follow, maintained that Rahab here means not Egypt, but 
the harlot of Jericho. One could wish that this interpreta- 
tion were possible. For after studying the story that is 
hinted at in Joshua, we cannot help feeling that a Psalmist 
might well have placed this first and only convert from 
the doomed Canaanitish cities, this mother in Israel, this 
ancestress of our Lord, in this striking connection. In no 
true sense even to this day has Egypt become a daughter 
of Zion. Babylon, Philistia, Tyre, and Cush (not the 
Ethiopia of Africa, but the Cush of Mesopotamia), missing 
the day of their visitation, have been condemned by inspired 
prophets to irreparable ruin; and their calcined remains 
are sufficient guarantee that they will never rise again from 
the dust. But Egypt, the mysterious and eternal land of 
the Nile, survives, always potent in the world’s history, but 
never a daughter of Zion. For a few centuries the Church 
seemed to gain a precarious footing there; and then she 
became withered with the blight of the anchorite, and the 
fanaticisms which are native to the Nile. But never can 
it be said to Zion in speaking of Egypt: “This one was 
born in thee,” 
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But if we might assume that the Psalmist meant by 
Rahab the same woman whom the Epistle to the Hebrews 
celebrates in its roll of the martyrs of faith, how appro- 
priate and beautiful it would be! Here is the first 
convert to the congregation of the Lord from the licentious 
heathen world. Here is a brand plucked from the burning 
indeed. Here is the first suggestion of our Lord’s eternal 
truth that the publicans and harlots may enter the kingdom 
of heaven. She, if ever man or woman was, has been born 
in the mystical Zion. She is the pivot on which the Canaan 
of unnameable abominations, the Canaan exposed to the curse, 
and blotted from the face of the earth, becomes the Canaan 
of the promise, the land of the world’s desire, the symbol of 
the heavens. 

With our eyes fixed on Rahab the harlot, hope springs in 
our hearts for all the lost and outcast world. Surely no- 
where has God left Himself without a witness. The heathen 
may be turned unto Him, for even in such polluted hearts 
the cry after Him is not silenced, the possibility of faith 
and love is not quenched. And with this notable example 
of a woman rescued from shame to become the noble mother 
of the world’s salvation, we have an impressive command of 
God to revise our hasty and pharisaical judgments about the 
forlorn sisterhood of fallen women. 

We cannot, of course, argue from the tone of the Old 
Testament in touching upon what we call the “ social evil,” to 
any divine condonation of it ; for moral ideas are the growth 
of the ages and of broadening revelation. The profession of 
Rahab is mentioned without comment of praise or blame. 
It is assumed as part of the constitution of society, but not 
condemned. ‘There is no hint of surprise in the ancient 
author that such a woman should be susceptible of religious 
aspirations, the one potential follower of Yahweh in the 
corrupted land. While polygamy was recognised cven for 
patriarchs and chosen kings, while men like J udah—a very 
noble type of man—could commit what the New Testament 
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denounces as a sin without a twinge of conscience, and while 
the right of a woman to her own soul was not yet admitted, 
it was inevitable that men should treat lightly the sin which, 
in the light of Christ, we have learnt to regard with repug- 
nance. But it is that very light of Christ itself which shows 
that the form which our repugnance takes is unjust, selfish, 
and uncharitable. No one is so severe as He upon impurity. 
It is He who has taught us to aim at purity of thought and 
intention, and to regard impurity in the heart as equivalent 
to impurity in act. It is His Spirit that fills us all with a 
holy horror of the unclean books and papers, the alluring 
sights and suggestions, the inward passions and desires which 
are the first movements towards the vice which we call in a 
special sense immorality. But how does He regard the fallen 
woman, or even the woman who is taken in the act of sin, 
evidently a sin of her own consent, if not of her own provoca- 
tion? His mode of treating the subject turns all the guilt 
and shame on to the man, and sends men away confused and 
self-convicted. Man, the arch-pharisee, ruins the woman, 
and then draws his unstained garment from contact with 
the pollution which he himself has caused. Conscious of 
his own loathly past, the beast-selfishness which has treated 
the weaker sex as a natural victim, and a minister to his 
imperious appetites, he argues that Christ cannot be a 
prophet, because He allows the woman herself to kiss His 
feet. 

It is fallen man that is severe on fallen woman. It is 
unfallen man that is stern to fallen man. Christ in His 
utter purity allowed the harlots to approach Him, and to 
love Him. And the seven devils went out of them at His 
touch, and they were pure as in the days of their childhood. 
And if we read the story of Rahab with the eyes of Christ 
we may possibly arrive at a somewhat startling conclusion. 
For almost every fallen woman some man is to blame; for 
the perpetuation of her fall and the trampling in the mire 
men are always to blame, He therefore, surveying that 
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forlorn and hopeless sisterhood, as it reels sodden and de- 
based, through its brief triumphs of gaiety and revelry, down 
to the pit of the unquenched fire, and the gnawing worm, 
with His unerring eye fixes the guilt upon the man. , 
“Where is Rahab, thy sister?” He asks. “AmI my sister's 
keeper?” is the futile answer, as the stigma of the Lord’s 
curse is affixed to his brow. 


CHAPTER VIL 
Roru. 


Tae son of Salmon and Rahab was Boaz, and Boaz married 
Ruth the Moabitess. We pass, therefore, by a very close 
family connection, to another instance of a foreigner con- 
verted to Yahweh, and brought into the congregation. 
Rahab was converted by the terror of a victorious army. 
Ruth was converted by the love of a mother-in-law. But 
before we enter upon the fascinating story, we are bound to 
observe how difficult it is to believe that the Pentateuch was 
in existence in the time of the Judges. In Deut. xxiii. 3, it 
is said: “ An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the- 
congregation of Yahweh ; even to their tenth generation shall 
they not enter into the congregation of Yahweh for ever.” 
But the Book of Ruth is the story of a Moabitess not only 
entering into the congregation of Yahweh, but becoming the 
wife of a distinguished man, and the ancestress of the royal 
line of David. If Moses had given this direction in Deuter- 
onomy, Ruth could hardly have been received into a leading 
family of the tribe of Judah; or if she had been received, 
the sacred writer would have made some comment on this 
manifest breach of the Law. As it is, he writes of the 
beautiful incident without a suspicion that there was any- 
thing illegal in it. Quite the contrary, his whole manner 
implies that he sees in it all the overruling hand of the 
God of Israel. 

No literature contains a lovelier picture of womanhood in 
its various aspects than this brief Book of Ruth. There 
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the portrait of Ruth herself to perfection. Just as in St 
Peter’s at Rome there are three domes, the dome of the transept 
flanked by its lesser domes, so that, standing under one of 
these, the spectator obtains a sense of dignity and size which 
is increased when he passes under the dome of the transept, 
and becomes a wonder bordering on ecstasy when at last he 
stands under the sublime central dome, which appears like 
the vault of Heaven itself; so it might seem as if there were 
an artistic design to bring out the character of Ruth, by first 
engaging our affection and admiration for the lesser figures. 
For Orpah is a sweet and attractive creature, clinging with 
daughterly affection to the mother of her husband, and cling- 
ing with an even greater affection to the land of her birth. 
As she stands at the parting of the ways, hesitating and 
weeping, as she reluctantly decides to return, as she kisses 
the woman she has learnt to love, and moves slowly back to 
her accustomed home, our sympathy goes with her, and we 
find nothing in her conduct which is not perfectly tender 
and womanly. 

But Naomi, the elder woman, is more beautiful still. Her 
life and character are sketched in a few master-strokes, 
but from them the world has learned to love her. The 
devotion that she had inspired in these two strange girls 
is the more remarkable, because, since the world began, a 
mother-in-law has been the most difficult of human beings 
to love. The unostentatious piety which had won the 
worshipper of Chemosh to be a worshipper of Yahweh is 
precisely that kind of religion which is the most beautiful 
and the rarest. The complete unselfishness, which would not 
bring the girls from their home, but when one insists on 
coming, devises all means to make her settlement in a strange 
land happy and prosperous, is that quality which wins, and 
always will win, the love of human beings. So that if the 
portrait of Naomi stood alone, we should be inclined to 
say, this is the sweetest saint among the women of the Old 
Testament. 
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But, after all, she is only a foil to her daughter-in-law, 
Ruth the Moabitess. No writer of fiction has succeeded in 
conceiving anything more delightful. And what surprises 
us is the narrowness of the canvas and the paucity of the 
lines which indicate the beautiful portrait. Ruth is 
the kind of woman that draws the world after her, not 
by a baleful gift of beauty—there is no hint that she was 
fair to look upon—but by the lasting qualities of unselfish 
devotion, of lowly serviceableness, of maidenly modesty. 
She is one of the characters that humanity loves to 
remember. Not only does the preacher turn to her 
story with enthusiasm; but the poet, when the passion 
and purity of the nightingale are captivating his heart, 
thinks instinctively of her, and fancies that the be- 
witching strain is— 

‘ Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 
Men love to study the story because it touches them with 
the mystery and charm of early love; women love to study 
it because they recognise here the best type of woman- 
hood. 

The story is so familiar to every one that it might seem 
needless to tell it. On the other hand, it is so rich, that 
there is no possibility of telling it too often. Each time you 
trace the familiar road you discover new beauties. In 
attempting to enlarge the miniature to a full-size portrait 
you find that it becomes more charming. Fill in the scenes, 
realise the persons, recall the antique customs which make 
the local colour of the tale, and it will all shine with a softer 
lustre, and appeal more forcibly to the heart. Such a 
book is a priceless treasure to the human race. All the 
characters in it are, as Professor Driver observes, “amiable, 
God-fearing, courteous, unassuming,” and they illustrate 
how a religious spirit may be carried unostentatiously 
into the conduct of daily life. And what gives special 
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point to this idyllic picture of the homely virtues and 
the domestic affections is that the story is placed in the 
turbulent and licentious period of the Judges, While the 
fierce raids and outrages of the clans recorded in the Book 
of Judges were filling the stage of public affairs, the 
gentle dramas of the heart were being enacted, for the most 
part, unobserved. They are these delectable glimpses into 
the pure Eden of the affections which make the Bible so 
divine a book, and so permanent in its sway over the human 
heart. 

Without apology, then, I shall proceed to tell the tale as 
if none of you had heard it before. In Bethlehem-Ephrah, 
where the grave of Rachel kept the succeeding generations 
in contact with the most idyllic memories of the Patriarchal 
life, perhaps during the period when the raids of the 
Midianite and the Amalekite swept the land of its harvests, 
and made famine a frequent visitant, a man, bearing the 
beautiful name of “ God-is-King,” and his wife, bearing the 
sweet name of “ Pleasant,” came to the sorrowful decision to 
leave their barren tilths and seek a livelihood abroad. Look- 
ing eastward, just beyond the glossy-blue waters of the Dead 
Sea, they saw every evening in the glow of sunset the 
rampart of the barren mountains of Moab. They understood 
that in those mountain fastnesses the Bedouin of the Desert 
were unknown. A strong government kept them at bay. 
There, beyond the purple hills, they would find peace if not 
plenty. And though they were leaving the land which was 
dear to them as life, they would hardly be out of sight of it. 
And, like Irish emigrants, they departed, determined to return, 
carrying with them the religion which was the chief endear- 
ment of their native land. Accordingly, they said good-bye 
to Bethlehem and Rachel’s grave, and with their two sons 
crossed the Desert of Judah, travelled round the southern 
end of the Sea of Salt, and found a settlement and even a 
welcome in the land of Chemosh. Of their life in the strange 
country we know nothing, except that there was first one 
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marriage and then another, when Mahlon and Chilion es- 
poused two girls of the neighbourhood ; and then there was 
a funeral, and another, and another, as Naomi parted with 
the husband and sons who had come with her from home. 
Bereft of her loved ones, her heart yearned all the more for 
the country from which she had come out. While husband 
and sons were with her to speak of Yahweh, she had easily 
borne her banishment, but now she felt that she was outside 
Yahweh’s land, and as the Moabite Stone of a much later 
period shows, the land of Chemosh was as intensely religious 
and exclusive in its own way as the land of Yahweh. A 
stranger from the one could hardly be at home in the other, 
except by renouncing the God of the land he had left, and 
accepting the God of the land of his adoption. Travellers 
also from Bethlehem-Judah informed her that the famine 
was over. Gideon had defeated the hordes of the desert, 
and a more settled government was established, so that 
“Yahweh had visited His people in giving them bread.” 


The little household of women discussed the question of. 


returning. Naomi talked much of that beloved Bethlehem— 
its rich cornfields, its beautiful traditions—and of her hus- 
band’s relatives there, men of wealth and position, till the 
two girls of Moab were excited with curiosity to return with 
their mother-in-law. Acting under a strong impulse, the 
three women prepared for their journey, and started. But 
before they reached the borders of Moab, Naomi realised 
what she was doing: she was taking the two affectionate 
girls into just such an exile as that from which she was 
seeking to return. And with a tender solicitude, she per- 
suaded them not to leave their own country and their own 
mothers, but to say asad farewell and part. She was herself 
still in the prime of womanhood ; they were little more than 
children. She felt her own sun had gone down in clouds; 
theirs was in the ascendant. Let them go home and start 
life again under happier auspices. The girls fell upon her 
neck and kissed her; and Orpah bade her farewell, and 
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turned the head of her ass eastwards with a lingering regret. 
But Ruth made no movement of departure ; she simply clung 
to the neck or to the robe of the woman who had won her 
whole heart. In the passion of tears and the effort to say 
Good-bye, an inward conversion had taken place. What 
was it that drew her to Naomi? Was it not a tie stronger 
than that of affection? Yes, it was the dumb attraction of 
religion. It was Naomi’s God, that mysterious Yahweh of 
whom she constantly spoke, the Being of whom no likeness 
could be made, so different from that Chemosh whose images 
and rude symbols had been familiar to her all her life. Her 
mind was made up. She could not leave Naomi; she had 
adopted her nationality; she had inwardly turned to her 
God. And now she took, perhaps for the first time, the 
name of Yahweh upon her lips, and invoked a curse upon 
her own head if she did not fill the inward vow which she 
had made. To the woman who had in her own heart changed 
her name from “ Pleasant ” to “ Bitter,” bereft and forlorn, this 
devotion of the girl was like balm. She said nothing, for 
she would not have the decision affected by her pleas, or 
even by her expression of rejoicing. The two rode side by 
side in silence; but they were riding westwards. And 
when in the course of a day or two they turned the southern 
shore of the sea, and rode forward across the Desert of Judah, 
with the long line of the mountains of Moab on their right, 
Ruth felt that the Dead Sea lay between her and her past; 
behind those gleaming hills was the land of Chemosh which 
she had renounced; before her lay the land of Yahweh 
which she had chosen, and-by her side was the woman whose 
love drew her like a magnet. 

It was the delicious period of Spring, when the land 
is buried under carpets of variegated flowers; and when, at 
last, the path wound upward to the hills of Bethlehem, it 
seemed as if Moab and its ways were already far behind. It 
wasa touching return. Naomi was immediately recognised by 
her townsfolk, and Ruth noted with satisfaction that she was 
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dear to them as she had become dear to her. The stranger’s 
heart was quieted and comforted. 

How many centuries have passed since Ruth arrived in 
Bethlehem at the time of barley harvest, the end of March 
or the beginning of April. And yet the traveller arriving 
there at the same period of the year to-day, finds things 
practically unchanged, and everything he sees is a commen- 
tary on the story of Ruth. Still the broad corn-tilths form 
one unbroken plain, each man’s lot divided from his neigh- 
bour’s only by a rude landmark of stone. Still the harvest 
is a scene of festivity and joy. Reapers gather from distant 
plains, where the crops are already garnered, to earn a second 
harvest-wage. All the townspeople turn out, and, while the 
able-bodied reap, the aged and the children glean. There is 
no hurry, for there is no fear of rain; the reaping proceeds 
with leisurely joy. Still the proprietor, as he approaches 
his reapers, salutes them with the very words which Boaz 
used (Allah aleikum) “The Lord be with you!” and still 
the response is, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee !” 

The threshing-floor is prepared, hard and clean and dry, 
on the spot. And during the harvest-days the owner still 
sleeps at night by the baider, probably under a tent, while 
the tired labourers stretch themselves, at a little distance, in 
the open. The gleaners may be seen acting precisely as 
Ruth acted. The women of Bethlehem wear a veil of 
cotton or linen cloth, which is large and strong enough to 
carry six measures of corn: and the poorer sort beat out 
the ears of corn on their veils, to save the burden of the 
straw. Still the wheat-harvest follows or overlaps the 
barley-harvest, so that the statement that Ruth gleaned 
“unto the end of barley-harvest and of wheat-harvest,” 
might have been written to-day.* Altogether, it seems as if 
the hand of God had set a seal of unchangeableness upon the 
scenes, the customs, the character of the Holy Land, as an 
everlasting witness to the veracity of Scripture. 


* Picturesque Palestine, vol,, i. p. 182, 
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Among the rich proprietors of the cornland of Bethlehem 
was Boaz, a kinsman of Elimelech. He was too engrossed 
in the great business of the harvest to take note of Naomi’s 
return, and it was the first intimation he had of the event 
which had created a little stir among his poorer neighbours, 
when his eye fell upon a strange “damsel” among the 
gleaners. It was only the fact that she was a stranger that 
attracted his attention. He was one of those homely and 
human landowners whose pride it is to know the circum- 
stances, and take an interest in the lives, of all his poorer 
neighbours. He knew them all so well, that the sight of 
one whom he did not know immediately excited his interest. 
He enquired about her, and the reapers were able to tell him 
all that he wanted to know; for this had been the talk of the 
town, and every one spoke with enthusiasm of the girl whose 
love and devotion had brought her into Yahweh’s land. 
Her affection to Naomi was patent, and the report of it 
quickly spread abroad. There was no grudging suspicion of 
the stranger. There was none of that scorn of the Gentile 
which Judaism afterwards created ; there was none even of that 
instinctive dislike to the pauper alien who comes to take the 
bread out of our mouths, which a Christian village or city often 
entertains. No one spoke of anything but the virtue and 
self-sacrifice which had led the Moabite woman to come and 
cast herself on the tender mercies of strangers. Boaz looked 
at the girl, who was far too modest to speak to him, and too 
humble to suggest that he was a kinsman of her husband. 
He was, we may judge from his self-restraint and the tone of 
his speech, a man far past the prime of life ; one who belonged 
rather to the generation of Naomi than to that of Ruth. 
But a glow of interest and liking came into his heart ; and 
with a fatherly kindness, he invited her to confine her labours 
to his part of the field, and to share the refreshment which 
he had provided for his reapers. In the rude licence of the 
harvest festivities the rough jests are still enough to bring 
the blush to a young girl’s cheek, and the chivalry of Boaz 
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led him at once to caution the men against any familiarities 
or violence towards the stranger-woman. 

Ruth, who had come on purpose to the field of Boaz, in 
the distant hope of gaining his favour, was overwhelmed by 
this sudden and unexpected kindness, and with touching 
humility expressed her wonder and gratitude. And then 
Boaz explained that he knew about her conduct and charac- 
ter, and with that immediate appeal to God which is instinc- 
tive in a good man at times of deep feeling, or of beneficial 
action, he said: “‘ Yahweh recompense thy work, and a full 
reward be given thee of Yahweh, the God of Israel, under 
whose wings thou art come to take refuge.” 

Accordingly, we see her at the rustic meal with the 
reapers. It is just what we should see in Bethlehem to-day. 
A small heap of stubble or straw is kindled. The ears of 
corn are thrown on the fire, and as the husks are consumed, 
the grain, parched by the flames, is dexterously swept off on 
to a cloak spread on the ground. It is then beaten and 
winnowed by being tossed in the air. The green ears 
become half charred by the roasting, and there is a pleasant 
mingling of milky wheat and a fresh crust flavour as one 
chews the parched corn. Every one is very polite to the 
favourite of the master, and sees that she has enough. When 
work is resumed the courteous proprietor gives a hint to the 
reapers to further the gleaning of the girl, by dropping the 
stalks on purpose, and when the day is done she finds that 
she has gathered no less than three pecks. 

Naomi was profoundly impressed by this ecxtrardaant 
favour shown to her daughter-in-law by her husband’s kins- 
man, and saw in it an answer to her prayers and a promise 
of future blessing. And as the days of harvest passed, and 
evening by evening the girl returned with her store of grain 
and with fresh stories of the unfailing kindness she had 
experienced, Naomi formed a resolution in her mind for the 
welfare of this dear girl who had followed her into a strange 
land, and was here toiling to maintain her. Boaz, she told 
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her daughter-in-law, was “ one of those who should redeem ” 
them (ii. 20). The phrase carries us back into the heart of a 
forgotten social order, when the family was more important 
than the individual, the clan than the family, the tribe than 
the clan. If in a clan an individual had fallen into trouble, 
and had had to part with his patrimony, as Elimelech had 
done, it was the duty of the clansmen to restore him, or, if 
that was impossible, to purchase the estate, that it should 
not pass out of the clan. This ancient practice was after- 
wards legalised in the Levitical Law (Lev. xxv. 25). But 
custom went further than this, If in the family of the man 
whose name was threatened with extinction there was a 
marriageable woman, it was considered the right, or even the 
duty, of the clansman to marry the woman and to treat her 
offspring as that of the decayed or deceased owner of the 
land. Where the clan feeling is strong, this subordination of 
personality to the larger unit is quite common, and a man 
will be as eager to save the family from extinction as he 
would be to save himself. All this primitive sentiment, 
and all the customary law arising out of it, are reproduced 
with startling fidelity in the closing chapter of the Book of 
Ruth. It is a first-hand authority for the student of ancient 
Oriental customs; but we are only concerned with under- 
standing it enough to follow the action of our heroine. 

Naomi’s idea was that if this kind and gracious kinsman, 
Boaz, could see his way to redeeming the land of Elimelech, 
which probably still stood in her name, though it had passed 
in her absence to other owners, and if he would take Ruth 
as his wife, not only would the breach in the family be 
restored, but there would be a happy settlement for this 
devoted girl. It is evident that no selfish thought entered 
Naomi’s mind; her one concern was to see Ruth rewarded 
for her fidelity. Ruth, on her part, was ready to follow 
Naomi’s instructions, ignorant herself of the customs of 
Bethlehem, and persuaded that her mother-in-law was acting 
for her good. 

H 
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The scene that follows is curiously minute and interesting, 
The barley harvest was over, and the threshing-floor had 
been busy all day. The heap of corn had grown large with 
the day’s labour ; and Boaz, in high good humour, had feasted 
with the men, and had now retired for the night. His gar- 
ment was drawn over him as a quilt, and he slept. But 
the Moabite woman had washed and anointed herself, and put 
on her best dress, and now crept softly to the place where 
Boaz lay, drawing the garment which covered his feet over 
her own slight frame. It was the gentle and delicate appeal 
to his chivalry as a kinsman. Would he take her and 
redeem the name of her husband’s family? How essentially 
modest and womanly the action was, according to the senti- 
ment of the time, appears from verse 11. Of course we cannot 
judge of it by the wholly different custom and standard of 
modern life. 

In the middle of the night Boaz woke, and started to find 
a woman near him on the threshing-floor. For a moment 
he thought it might be one who was there with an evil 
intent. And he, firm in the habit of virtue, asked indig- 
nantly who she was. And then Ruth spoke. She had 
learnt the custom of the place. She knew that Boaz might 
feel an obligation to fulfil the duty of a kinsman. If he did, 
she wished to intimate that she for her part was ready to 
give herself to him. She was young, and, fair or not, she 
was charming. He had watched her in the field, and in a 
fatherly way had loved her, and done all that he could for 
her well-being. But it had not occurred to him that she 
could love him, or that she would ever dream of giving her 
unfaded charms to his declining age. His response is the 
best answer to that unimaginative objection that might find 
in her proposal an element of immodesty. He breaks out 
into a benediction on her. He does not think for the 
moment that he is to be the benefactor. He sees all the 
kindness in her, who thus offers herself to him. The love 
of the fatherly kind changes at once into a love more 
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tender, and he promises there, in the silence of the night, 
that if he can do it without invading the rights of another 
kinsman, who would have a prior claim, he will grant her 
request. It is characteristic of the man that the mere 
thought of a great joy immediately makes him sensitive 
to the possibility of depriving another of it. The object 
was gained, and the man slept with the girl at his feet, 
strong in a settled purpose of beneficence, rich in the pos- 
session of a new great joy. For one who has a chance of 
claiming Ruth as his own may be counted among the 
fortunate of the sons of men. 

And yet how rustic, and austere—how remote from the 
unlicensed ways of a corrupt civilisation—is the conclusion 
of the chapter. He bids her leave the threshing-floor 
before the morning breaks, for he is careful of his good 
name. And in the morning he sends her home, her strong 
veil filled with corn. Then with the slow propriety of 
an elderly man he proceeds to take the legal steps which 
are necessary for carrying out his promise. 

The open space at the gate of the city was the place where 
legal decisions were given by the Elders, and the greater 
part of the business of the town was transacted. Early 
in the morning Boaz appeared on this bustling scene, 
and waited until the kinsman of whom he had spoken to 
Ruth came by. Hailing him, he asked him to sit down 
by his side, and in the presence of ten chosen Elders he 
opened his business. It was a matter of the clan; the 
property must be redeemed that the name of Elimelech 
might not be wiped out. Would the kinsman do his 
duty? Yes, he would redeem the property. One fancies 
that the countenance of Boaz fell, and he saw his sweet 
Ruth slipping from between his hands. He now added 
the condition which in his eyes made it certain that the 
kinsman would hold to his bargain. The redemption would 
include espousing Ruth. But to his unspeakable relief 
and comfort, the kinsman was not prepared for this step 
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He would be glad to be relieved from the obligation, and 
would readily hand over the burdensome and the sweet 
duties to Boaz. In token of this decision he drew off his 
shoe and passed it to Boaz, in the presence of the Elders, 
and Boaz called the Elders to witness that by this act 
the claim was handed over to him. And then in a formal 
way he declared that he had bought the property, and 
with it Ruth, to be his wife. Evidently the whole transac- 
tion excited a keen interest. Boaz was well known and 
honoured. Ruth, too, had been the talk of kindly and 
admiring tongues since her arrival. A crowd had gathered 
round the judicial bench, and now not only the Elders 
but the public at large added their witness to the purchase, 
and offered their eager congratulations. ‘May Ruth be 
like Rachel and Leah,” they cried, “the mothers of the 
whole nation! May you yourself prosper in the town! 
May your children prosper in the direct line of Judah! 
May this young woman be as Tamar!” and such-like 
felicitations came from the crowd on all sides. 

How beautiful, even after long ages, is the prattle 
of simple and sincere souls! Better than the sounding 
orations of senates and the learned disquisitions of philos- 
ophers are those words from the distant past, which draw 
the generations together with a sense of their kinship, 
the God-bless-you’s, the-many-happy-returns-of-the-day’s, the 
welcomes and the farewells, the loud and genuine utter- 
ances of the human heart. Nowhere in Scripture are 
we admitted more intimately into the domestic interior 
than in these closing lines of the Book of Ruth. The 
wedding has taken place; the months have flown past, 
and the happy Boaz is the father of a son—a son on whose 
head all the benedictions of the kindly folk of Bethlehem 
are to fall, While the blissful mother brooded over her 
joy, and could as yet bear no one near her but the 
intimate few, Naomi, the grandmother, was the centre of 
congratulations, The women of the town crowd around 
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her, and we are able to bear across the ages their warmth 
and their glee. They are full of a cheerful piety. Naomi 
had been faithful to Yahweh in a strange land. Yahweh 
has remembered her, and brought her this great joy. She 
had lost husband and sons, but here was a restorer of 
her house, the child, a near kinsman indeed! And ever 
dwelling on the singular devotion of the daughter-in-law, 
they see in the fact that the boy is Ruth’s child an 
additional ground of gratulation. ‘ Ruth,” they seem 
to say, “who loves you, Ruth who is more to you than 
seven sons.” And we are permitted, as the Book 
closes, to see the happy woman fold the little child to her 
bosom, and establish herself as his nurse, that most over- 
flowing of all hearts, the grandmother, who takes her 
' children’s babes as dearer than her own, and finds in 
those sons of the morning mysterious compensation for the 
shadows of the evening. 

No more is said of Ruth. She was only introduced 
into Scripture to mark a link in the descent of the Kings 
of Judah—in the descent of the distant Messiah. She 
is emphasised as Rahab, Tamar, and Bathsheba are 
emphasised in the genealogy of our Lord, apparently to 
mark that He was not only the Son of Mary, but the son 
of woman, in all her aspects—of the woman who had been 
a harlot, of the woman who, to redress her wrongs, misled 
her father-in-law, of the woman who, by an adulterous 
murder, was made a queen—and of this woman, Ruth, a 
Moabitess, a member of an alien race, though, withal, the 
sweetest and dearest of her kind. We owe the record of 
her in the Bible simply to the accident of her place in 
this illustrious line. For her foreign extraction and the 
improbability of a worshipper of Chemosh becoming an 
ancestress of Messiah, and not for her gentle ways of love, 
and the charms which won the heart of Boaz, does she 
figure among the women of the Bible. But the hand of 
inspiration is opulent and delicate in its drawing; and 
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introducing the tale of Ruth for another purpose, it draws 
the portrait of Ruth in this memorable way, to win the 
love of the ages, and to be the model for girls to imitate. 

Her grandson was Jesse, and Jesse was the father of 
David. That shepherd-boy who kept his father’s sheep in 
the common pasture-land of Bethlehem must often have 
meditated on the stranger woman who had come from 
behind those purple hills of Moab to be the wife of Boaz. 
It seemed as if sweet memories from distant ages were to 
be stored beforehand in the place where Jesus should be 
born. There the beloved Rachel slept. There this dutiful 
Ruth lived and died. There the shepherd-boy meditated his 
first poems and trained his thews for kingship. Beautiful 
to us must be every strand of goodness and beauty which 
made the stock from which, according to the flesh, Jesus 
came. Everlasting charm lingers about those hills of 
Bethlehem ; and of all the names that make them dear, 
none is dearer, before the Lord Himself was born there, 
than that of Ruth the Moabitess, 


CHAPTER IX. 
DEBORAH AND JAEL. 


MoperN criticism regards the Song of Deborah as the oldest 
contemporary document for the history of Israel. Its 
antiquity is proved, among other things, by the fact that 
it omits Judah in the enumeration of the tribes and 
the distribution of praise and blame. It is certain that 
no poet composing the ode in the times of the monarchy 
would have made such an omission. Professor Sayce has 
inferred from this fact that the tribe of Judah was not yet 
in existence, but that it grew out of the Kenizzite clan of 
Caleb, and the Hebrews settled around it, and its rise was 
made possible by the absorption and disappearance of Simeon 
and Dan. Into such a discussion we are not called to enter. 
But it is most interesting to know that there is a consensus 
of opinion about the antiquity of this remarkable composi- 
tion. Whether Deborah or Barak wrote it, we may with 
confidence regard it as a song springing out of the great 
occasion, rich with the enthusiasm of victory, with the local 
colour of events quite fresh in the memory, and with that 
divine inspiration which, though here it breathes chiefly in 
patriotic sentiment and poetic power, is the unmistakable 
quality of all the authentic passages of Scripture. It is by 
the aid of this contemporaneous document, so happily pre- 
served, that we are able to form a judgment of two famous 
women, and to correct some erroneous inferences that the 
historian drew, either from tradition or from the misunder- 
standing of the poem itself. 
We are now for the first time introduced to the woman as \ 


teacher and leader and patriot, and to the woman as the | 
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\, deliverer, not of her own people, but of the people whose 
cause she had espoused ; for Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, was, like Rahab and Ruth, a stranger to the common- 
wealth of Israel, one who was drawn by a spiritual affinity 
to the people of Yahweh, and showed by her works the 
reality and power of her faith. The Kenites were the family 
from which Moses took his wife, and they had their part in 
the settlement of the land. But their portion was in the 
south; while Heber is here found in the extreme north, 
occupying a neutral position between the tribes of Israel and 
the great Hittite power, which was represented by Jabin, 
King of Hazor. The Hittite kingdom was powerful, and in 
the days of Moses had been able to wage an equal war with 
the mighty conqueror Rameses II. Israel, on the other hand, 
was divided and weak, holding an insecure tenure of the land 
which Joshua had but half conquered. Under these circum- 
stances Heber, who was probably a pastoral proprietor, like 
Abraham and Lot, pitched his tents near to Harosheth, and 
entered into a friendly understanding with the King of 
Hazor. He was himself therefore an alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and, as the dependence of women has always 
been assumed in the east, it might be taken for granted that 
Jael, his wife, would cherish the same sentiments as her 
husband. But we have alighted on a singular episode in 
Bible history, the first episode in that history about which 
all are agreed that we have direct contemporaneous evidence. 
And here we find women acting with the greatest indepen- 
dence, and exercising the most decisive influence : one of them 
is a national leader as remarkable as Joan of Arc; another of 
them is a heroine in the stamp of Judith, a foreigner drawn 
into the service of Yahweh by a courageous faith of her own. 

The bald and matter-of-fact way in which Deborah is 
introduced into the history is provoking in the extreme. 
Was the historian then accustomed to this anti-Salic consti- 
tution? Does he see nothing remarkable in a woman being 
at once a judge and a military chieftain? To us it is all 
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extraordinary, and his unexcited demeanour on the occasion 
is amazing. But we have to be thankful for small mercies 
in the works of ancient historians, who have no idea of 
answering the innumerable questions which modern curiosity 
suggests. We may take or leave their statements as we 
please. There is the fact as they received it, and we must 
make what we can of it. 

The power of Jabin was supreme in the northern land 
of the Lebanon, and Sisera, one of his satraps, was stationed 
on the southern confines of his dominion in command 
of a vast clattering host of nine hundred chariots, 
with which year after year he invaded the territory 
which had been allotted to Asher, Zebulon, Naphtali, and 
Issachar. To make good the claims of conquest against this 
aggressive Canaanite power was for years a task for which 
the scattered and disunited tribes were incompetent. Anarchy 
and terror stalked through the country hand in hand. The 
trade caravans- between Tyre and the Jordan Valley, which 
were the means of civilising the district, ceased; even 
travellers shrunk from using the highways, harried as they 
were by a ruthless and predatory invader. Conceive the 
Armenians harassed by the Kurds of the mountains, or by 
the carefully organised armies of the Porte, and you have a 
picture of Northern Israel in the days of Shamgar and in the 
days of Othniel.* In this condition of hopeless oppression and 
social disorganisation there was no man among the northern 
tribes that had the courage or the power to organise a national 
resistance to the invader, and for twenty years these hapless 
Israelites were consumed by the raids of Sisera. 


Se 


* Judges v. 6. ‘‘In the days of Jael” is most probably a textual 
error. For no judge of that name is mentioned ; and it is hardly 
conceivable, considering the place which Jacl, the wife of Heber, 
occupies in the poem, that another person bearing that name would 
be introduced, without any explanation in the context. On the other 
hand, considering the prominence of the name of Jael in the whole 
narrative, it would be singularly easy for a scribe to put the name 
by a lapsus calami for Othniel or the name of some other contem- 


porary judge. 
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But in the tribe which lay south of Issachar, among the 
’ mountains of Ephraim, a woman had acquired a sovereign 
“’ position by virtue of qualities which her people recognised as 
the inspiration of God. She was a married woman, and, 
according to Eastern usage, should have been hidden away in 
the harem of her husband Lapidoth. But the Spirit of the 
Lord was upon her, and she could not be silenced or con- 
cealed. Often the Spirit of the Lord comes upon a woman 
when the men of a country are too immersed in business or 
in fighting to be conscious of the Divine approach. She had 
an eager, virile faith in Yahweh, the national God. The 
thought of the Theophany in the mountain of Seir,* and of 
the triumphant march of Israel past the country of Edom 
into Canaan, burned in her heart, as the story of ancient 
Rome burned in the heart of the mother of the Gracchi, or 
the great Christian convictions in the heart of the mother 
of Alfred the Great. The word of Yahweh came to her 
along the channels of her strong patriotic sentiment, and 
was cherished by the Torah of Moses, which, however 
different from the fully developed law in the Pentateuch, 
was undoubtedly the one existent fact, in the years after 
the conquest, which held the scattered and oppressed tribes 
together, and prepared the way for national unity. 

How impossible it is to think of a highly organised system 
of law and administration, such as that described in the 
Pentateuch, existing in Israel at that time, is shown by the 
position that Deborah held. Under her palm-tree, between 
Ramah and Bethel, she, and not the sons of Aaron or the 
priests of the Tabernacle, was the virtual authority that 
governed the land. She gave laws to the people. The Torah 
—or in the plural Toroth—of those primitive days were the 
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* Judges v. 4, 5. This is the authority for that modern idea which 
seems to be gaining ground that we must look for Mount Sinai, the 
seat of the giving of the Law, not in the group of the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
where the tradition of three thousand years has placed it, but among 
the mountains of Edom, j a 
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decisions of wise and inspired judges, that settled into pre- 
cedents, and were only codified after ages of established usage. 

We are to understand from the history, unless the words of 
chap. iv. 5 are a loose exaggeration, that from all parts of the 
country, and not only from the families of Ephraim, the 
people came up to her to receive her verdict or her guidance. 
She was the one person of her day in whom the authentic 
word of God found utterance ; and it ran with a more ready 
course, and was more immediately glorified, because there 
was not as yet a strong civil or ecclesiastical constitution 
which stood in the way of its application. 

And now an occasion arose which illustrates how freely 
her jurisdiction was exercised over all the borders of Israel, 
and her writ ran wherever the authority of Yahweh was 
recognised. She was deeply stirred by the condition of 
those northern districts under the ceaseless raids of Sisera.* 
Clear and distinct came the word of Yahweh to her, that 
deliverance could be obtained. She inquired whether there 
was any one in the northern tribes with any military capacity, 
and with any personal courage. It was a depressing account 
which her messengers brought back. The people were all 
huddled together in the cities, and the chariots of Sisera 
rode up to the very gates. The men fit to bear arms were 
estimated at forty thousand, but they had no arms to bear, 
and submitted, tame and helpless, to the oppressor. And 
worst of all, they appeared not to know the name of Yahweh. 
Already the name and tradition of Moses and Joshua was 
forgotten, and the cult of the degraded Canaanite gods was 
established among the people (v. 8). Only one man 
_ could she hear of who had any character of a leader among 
the people. This was Barak, of Kedesh-Naphtali. She 
summoned him to her presence, and evidently no one in 
Israel thought of disputing the authority of this uncrowned 
queen, for he immediately came. 


OS Se I 
* This watchfulness and industry of the born ruler of men are 
curiously suitable to the name, for Deborah=a bee, 
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-—~ Barak was of that type of man that finds it easier to 
believe in a woman than in God. Though his instructions 
came in the form of an oracle from Yahweh Himself—a 
definite command to gather his men to Mount Tabor, and a 
promise that Yahweh would bring the enemy to the spot and 
deliver them into his hands—he would by no means venture 
on the new task of resistance to a habitual oppressor unless 
Deborah would herself come with him. There is a touch of 
womanly scorn in her reply. Will he, a man, not face the 
foe unsupported by a woman? Then the honour shall not 
come to him, but it shall be entirely a woman’s victory. 
And yet, perhaps, it is no disgrace for a man to yield his 
manhood, and gratefully follow the lead of such a woman as 
this. It is easy to see that she was an inspired woman, one 
whose voice and manner are charged with the invisible 
Presence. The ring in the great Song is authentic and over- 
whelming. The words are words, but they are something 
more; they roll with the majesty of natural forces, and 
thunder with the voice of God. But observe how the words 
reported of her in the prose narrative have the same striking | 
quality. How crisp and firm is the first command that she 
delivers to Barak, “Go and draw unto Mount Tabor” (v. 6). 
And how stirring, like a bridal dawn of thunder, when 
thought weds itself to fact, is the summons on the day of 
battle: “ Up; for this is the day in which Yahweh hath 
delivered Sisera into thine hand: is not Yahweh gone out 
before thee?” (v. 14). Yes, it is no reproach for any man 
to recognise this note of authority in the inspired woman. 
For here is something more than the sublime confidence of 
faith ; there is Yahweh Himself speaking in her words. 

Besides, she wielded one of the most powerful weapons 
that women employ in their influence over men, the faculty 
of enthusiastic and admiring praise. One is tempted to 
foreclose the question and determine that Deborah was the 
author of the Song ; but in any case we are certain that this 
was the tone that she adopted. After the cowardly years, 
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and the abject caution of even Barak, the boldest, it was 
magnanimous to bless the Lord for the leaders taking the 
lead, and the people offering themselves willingly. That is 
the kind of generous confidence which lifts men above them- 
selves, Her heart is towards these laggard generals; for in 
the success of their brave stand at the last she forgets their 
unwillingness at the first (v. 9). What beauty there is in 
the woman’s vision of the men in the aftertime rehearsing 
the deeds of courage, as they rode on their white asses, or 
reclined on their luxurious carpets, or walked by the way, or 
sat in the quiet nooks of the well-head far from the noise of 
battle! What a rush of enthusiasm there is in the call to 
herself and to Barak—as if it were the Lord Himself speak- 
ing to them on the morning of the fight—‘ Awake, awake!” 
And there among the remnant of the nobles and the fighting 
men was Yahweh going out into the field. Then with 

rapid movement she singles out the people who rose to 
- the great occasion: her own Ephraimites, and the warlike 
men of Benjamin from the South; and from the North 
Zebulun, Issachar, and Naphtali, the centre of the devastation 


and the oppression. And the reproach is flung against the | 


inglorious Reubenites, who silenced the searchings of their 
hearts; and Dan and Asher, who argued that they were seamen, 
and landsmen’s troubles were no concern of theirs; Asher, 
most shameless of all, because the trouble was on his very 
border ; and Gilead, who, with Jordan between him and the 
_ enemy, preferred to remain behind that convenient barrier. 
Then never was there a grander description of a battle, 
witnessed, as it were, from the parapet of heaven. In 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo are the marshalled kings ! 
But the very stars in their courses are marshalled against 
them! And see, almost at once, there is the ancient river 
Kishon sweeping them away—“O my soul, march on with 
strength!” And the fierce battle-horses are pawing the 
ground—there is the thud and the thunder, the confusion 
and the conflict—and the victory is secured. O let the 
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curse light on Meroz!—it is the angel of Yahweh that speaks 
—that village near Gerizim, which deliberately refused to 
send its contingent of men, as if it were not Yahweh who 
called them, as if it were not Yahweh who would require 
their refusal at their hands. / 

And then, in contrast with the home-village that refused 
help to the Lord and His people, is the woman, seen in 
prophetic vision before the battle (iv. 9), and chanted in 
rapturous praise when the victory was won, a stranger to 
Israel, no worshipper of Yahweh, who yet came to His help 
against the mighty. 

But this embarks us on a discussion which we must not 
shirk. If Deborah, uttering the word of Yahweh, praises 
Jael ‘above all women in the tent,” and if we conclude 
that Jael is not worthy of praise, we must lower our whole 
estimate of Deborah herself. Now it is and has been the 
custom for so long to lecture Jacl, on the assumption that 
she was a modern European and a member of a Christian 
Church, and to denounce her roundly, lest one might seem 
to be partaker in her sin by appearing to share Deborah’s 
admiration of it, that it may appear almost a paradox | 
to maintain that her deed was praiseworthy. Not of 
course that her action is to be imitated by us; we are 
no longer tried by the same standard, we do not share her 
moral condition ; her circumstances are never likely to be 
ours. But it is no paradox to affirm that if you, amiable 
reader, were to be in Jael’s position, with precisely her 
degree of ethical training and religious knowledge, and if 
you were to do the courageous feat which she did, you 
would deserve the praise which Deborah awarded her. It 
is only among “women in the tent” that Jael is placed 
pre-eminent—that is, among women who live the wild nomad 
life of the desert; women untaught and uncultured, acting 
as yet only on strong impulses, obtaining passionate glimpses 
of higher truth, and walking with precipitate blundering in 
accordance with the dubious light. No deed can be fairly 
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judged simply in itself; the motive of it must be considered, 
and the doer of it must be estimated. There is all the moral. 
difference in the world between the hangman who hangs a 
criminal at Newgate, and the criminal who hangs the house- 
holder on his bedstead that he may loot the room. Over 
Judith, returning triumphant with the head of Holofernes, 
we rejoice as over David with the head of Goliath. Charlotte 
Corday, murdering Marat in his bath, is a heroine and not a 
murderess. 

Now here was the situation. From the encampment of 
Heber she had watched, year after year, Sisera and his 
chariots sweep past to make the accustomed raid on the 
great plain through which the Kishon flowed. She had 
seen the plunderers return, leading captive “every man a 
damsel or two,” and every horse decked with the braided 
work torn from Israelitish homes. The sight of captured 
women and of spoils taken even from the home of enemies 
will raise a feeling of sorrow and indignation in any noble 
mind. A woman who has a woman’s heart will shudder 
at the sight of another woman in the train of a brutal 
conqueror. And a bandit like Sisera, harrying a land from 
which arms had disappeared, warring principally against 
women, becomes degraded and hateful. The licence and 
the lust which such a life encourages are formidable and 
irresistible to weak, but a call for indignant resistance 
and vengeance to strong, women. And apart from all 
these natural and general sentiments of womanhood, Jael 
was, as the language of Deborah implies, herself an Israelite 
in heart. To her Yahweh was God, and the patrons of 
cruelty and vice which were worshipped as gods by the 
Canaanites filled her with a secret loathing. Her husband’s 
alliance with Jabin was to her detestable. She felt that 
in some way a curse attached to her home on account of 
it, and that she was herself responsible if she did not wash 
her hands of it. Conceive the woman, not a Christian, not 
even a Jewess with ages of religious culture behind her, 
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but a nomad, warm with the passions of the desert and 
the vertical sun, swayed by impulses of goodness which 
she had not learnt to regulate, a blind believer in the 
mysterious name of Yahweh. She watched the ruthless 
bandit, red-handed and lascivious, like a Turkish pasha 
fresh from the massacre of Giaours, and her soul detested 
him. She thought of her husband, through a pique, or 
from fear, or owing to a natural callousness, drawn into 
alliance with this brutal power, and felt that the guilt 
of the alliance could be expiated only by some daring 
sacrifice. 

It is all very intelligible. And now to her unutterable 
delight in this memorable fight by Tabor the tables had 
been turned. The harried people of Yahweh had risen in 
self-defence ; the robbers were fugitives this time, not laden 
with spoil, but thankful if they could carry off their own lives 
as a spoil. And there—yes, there was Sisera himself, dis- 
mounted from his chariot, fleeing from the field unattended. 

In the encampment of Heber there would be a tent for 
the women quite apart from those of the men. Ii a fugitive 
took refuge in the tents of the men, a resolute pursuer might 
force an entrance. But in the women’s tent he might be 
safe. The courtesy of a pursuer might shrink from brushing 
past the woman-warder and entering the inviolable region. 
Sisera made for the tent of the women, and Jael saw at once 
her opportunity. This bloodthirsty ravisher shall return no 
more to his deeds of ravage and rapine. She, even she, 
woman as she is, will take her life in her hands to save 
other women from the misery and shame. Her resolution 
was at once formed, and instead of bidding the fugitive back 
from the door of her tent, she welcomed him in. And he 
was too terrified, and perhaps too dull, to observe the note of 
doom in her voice and manner. 

And now we have to observe that in these chapters there are 
two distinct accounts of what Jael actually did. If the reader 
will compare chap. iv. 21 with chap. v. 26, 27, he will observe 
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that, according to the prose narrative, Jael waited till Sisera 
was in a deep sleep, and then murdered him as Macbeth 
murdered Duncan. And this certainly appears to be a cold- 
blooded deed of cruelty. But in Deborah’s poem a different 
version is given. Jael offered him milk and butter, and 
while he was drinking she attacked him with the tent-pin and 
a workman’s hammer, so that he bowed down and fell at her 
feet, and where he fell he died. This is a murder, no doubt, 
but it is a deed of singular courage. A feeble woman attacks 

<a desperate leader of banditti, not with weapons, but with 
the chance implements which came to her hand, and kills 
him. 

Which version we are to accept we cannot for a moment 
question. The Song is the original document, and in all 
probability the prose narrative of chap. v. is, in the main, 
based upon the Song. Our historian inferred from the 
mention of the tent-pin and the hammer, that she used them 
in the ordinary way ; and from the mention of piercing, that 
she pierced through his temples, and pinned them “to 
the ground.” He did not observe that the bowing and the 
falling occurred after the blow, which shows that there could 
be no question of pinning to the ground; nor did he reason 
out the problem, how a woman could drive a tent-peg 
through a human skull. It is easy then for us to see how 
the story was modified, nor is it necessary to assume that any 
other authority was used than the Song of Deborah which is 
now before us.* 

__. The feat, then, which the prophetess praised, was one of 
almost unexampled heroism. We may take exception to the 
assassination under any circumstances; we may deny the 
right of any person to take the life of another, however 
criminal ; we may even see an exasperation of guilt in the 
craft which welcomed the fugitive into the tent, and offered 
him a generous hospitality. But criticism of that kind is 





* Robertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd 
edition, p. 132. 
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unhistorical, it loses touch with the relativity of all moral 
conduct, and the impossibility of any one emancipating him- 
self from the ethical atmosphere of his time. The salient 
feature of the achievement is its leonine courage. The 
courage is derived from a lofty faith in God, and a glowing 
- indignation against iniquity. She did not wait for sleep to 
overpower her victim. But with a firm resolution quickly 
taken, she—an unarmed woman—determined to despatch 
the great captain herself. The captain whom even Barak 
had feared, and from whom all foes had fled for twenty 
years, here found his match in a defenceless woman. If she 
had hesitated, Barak himself would have been on the track 
in an instant, and who knows but that the bandit would 
have been too much in a fair fight for that somewhat weak- 
kneed hero? In any case, it was the purpose of God that 
the execution should be the work, not of the general who 
had won the field, but of this courageous woman—a woman 
strung to the height of heroic achievement. 

When the fugitive captain asked for water to quench his 
thirst, Jael spread a rustic banquet for him, milk and curds, 
for hunger as well as thirst. He took the food, and while 
he was engaged in satisfying his appetite she vigorously 
assailed the man whom she took to be a robber and ravisher. 
With the tent-pin in one hand and the hammer in the other 
she battered in his head and pierced his temples. He fell 
from the seat to the ground, swooned, and died.* If the eye 
of the reader is on the brutality of the murder, he can never 
understand the inspired eulogy of Deborah. But it is not 
difficult to enter into the enthusiastic outburst—“ Blessed 
shall she be among women in the tent!”—if he will con- 
centrate his thought on the courage which was required to 


* It should be remembered that the Kenites, to whom Heber 
belonged, were a clan of nomad smiths, from Kain, ‘a worker in 
metals,” not unlike the wandering tinkers of the Middle Ages (¢f. 
1 Chron. ii. 55; Jer. xxxv. 6, 7)-—EHzxpository Times, viii. p. 465; and 
the hammer may have been that of the forge, and not merely the 
mallet used for the tent-pins, 
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attack a man of war like Sisera, and on the results which 
were secured by the daring assault. What woman in any 
period of the world’s history has been able to face in the 
solitude of her tent an armed man, tried in war’s alarms? 
Where is there a record of such a feat? There has been no 
second Jael; and if we are right in insisting on the details 
of the Song, she is relieved from the one charge which 
~ detracts from her courage—that she assailed him in his 
sleep. The historian of chap. v. may have inferred, as 
we have seen, from the mention of the tent-pin and the 
hammer, that she used hammer and nail in the ordinary 
way, and therefore the man must have been asleep. But 
Deborah, who sang the pean, never understood the episode 
in that way; to her Jael seemed a woman built in heroic 
mould, who, supplying her lack of strength by a lure of 
apparent welcome, dared to face the miscreant single-handed 
—she unarmed, him armed cap-d-pie—and executed the 
Lord’s vengeance on His enemy. And what was the out- 
come of this deed of derring-do? If Sisera’s life had been 
spared, he would not have been slow to collect his iron 
chariots again for a raid of retaliation. After twenty years 
of ascendency he would not accept one defeat as final; and 
his roused passions would have been more terrible for the 
temporary check. Like a Turkish Sultan who pursues a 
policy of decimation and repression towards -his helpless 
victims, he would be roused to severer measures by a 
successful resistance. While he lived, there could be no 
real deliverance for Israel. If, as the timid woman would 
have done, she had hidden him in her tent and diverted his 
pursuers, if she had enabled him to escape from the hand of 
Barak, she would have prepared a worse scourge for the 
people of her adopted faith than that from which they had 
suffered. But because she rose to the great occasion, and, 
single-handed, was the executioner of the vengeance of God, 
Israel was saved, “and the land had rest forty years,” 

And yet how womanlike it is, that Deborah, the triamph- 
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ant woman, chanting the praise of the woman who had 
crowned the triumph, should close her Song with a touch 
of tenderness. Her thought turns to the mother of Sisera, 
a woman like herself. She realises that the salvation of 
Israel brings sorrow to that woman’s heart. There is no 
tone of derision in the description of that unknown woman, 
waiting in the harem of that northern palace at Harosheth, 
looking through the lattice along the dusty ways, watching 
for her son, who, blood-stained and lascivious, is yet her son, 
the child of her affections, the darling of her early dreams— 
famous, victorious now, but still her boy. It is poetry of a 
high order which in touches so simple and true conveys to 
us the whole tragedy of the situation—the longing, the 
anxious questioning, the sympathising attendants, the brave 
struggle of the heart after self-comfort. Had he ever failed, 
her heroic son? Had he not always returned after the raids 
rich in spoil? Surely the same thing has happened again, 
though there is some delay in the return, and we do not see 
the cloud of dust along the white road from the south. 
And there is a splendid, if unconscious, art, which ranks 
Deborah among the great poets, in the reticence which 
breaks off at that point, and leaves the sorrowing woman 
ever expectant for the son who can never return. No 
elaborate picture of grief is so effective as that suggestion 
of eternal and hopeless watching. While, in place of any 
unseemly gloating over the deed of vengeance—there is no 
word of denunciation against Sisera, no attempt to urge his 
crimes—the Song closes with the fervent outburst—“ So let 
all thine enemies perish, O Yahweh,”—it is not our cause 
but Thine, it is not our vengeance that Jael has wreaked, 
but the vengeance of Yahweh upon an oppressor and a 
savage— But let them that love Him be as the sun when 
he goeth forth in his might.” 

We need not then deduct anything from our admiration 
of the great woman, prophetess and patriot, because she ~ 
deals the meed of praise to the doughty deed of Jael. It is 
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only necessary to realise the whole situation, and we can 
follow with a heartfelt approval, making due allowance for 
the different moral atmosphere of the time, her quick transi- 
tion from the cursed Meroz who came not to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty, to the blessed Jael, the woman 
who did. 


CHAPTER X. 
THe Witcu or ENpor. 


In the same Plain of Esdraelon where Deborah routed the 
host of Sisera, we are introduced to a woman of a very different 
type from that of the great prophetess. Between Mount Tabor 
and Mount Gilboa, in the territory of Issachar, was a place 
named The Well of Dor, in Hebrew Endor. It stood on the 
north side of a little hill, and was rich in caves. A retired 
hamlet, it owes its reputation entirely to the woman who in 
her lifetime gave it notoriety. It is for us Endor, the home 
of the witch. And no character introduced into the shifting 
scenes of the Old Testament is more curious or interesting 
than the woman whom we are supposed to condemn, but 
constrained to pity, and even to approve. When Shakspere 
wished to introduce one who practised the black art, he sum- 
moned all his powers to paint a woman gruesome and repulsive. 
The witch in Horace is equally horrible, with black teeth, 
and a heart blacker still. The famous sorceress of the Greek 
legend is beautiful but terrible. Canidia is the butt of the 
Roman poet’s satire. Medea is the subject of the Greek 
poet’s tragedy. But the only portrait that is drawn for us 


in Scripture of a woman who practised forbidden spells and | 


incantations is so human, so womanly—one might almost 
say so innocent—that our sympathy is inevitably elicited. 
Dogma may require us to treat the woman as our fathers in 
the po century treated the witches of their day; 
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but the heart is always dominant over dogmatics. Pectus 
Jacit theologum. And the plain fact is that the graphic 
story of 1 Sam. xxviii. leaves us with a genuine compassion 
for the great king in his despair, and a kindling admiration 
of the tender-hearted woman who “ministered unto him.” 
It is a characteristic of the Bible—perhaps a mark of its 
inspiration—that it does not dwell upon the vices of women. 
The Jewish Fathers were misogynists, and lost no opportunity 
of expressing their contempt for the other sex. One of the 
Rabbinical sayings runs : 


‘* More maid-servants, more lewdness . . « 2 
More women, more witchcrafts.” 


But the Bible itself, notwithstanding its opening suggestion 
that the fall of man was due to a woman, takes a chivalrous 
view of women, and nowhere does it show this settled 
principle more strikingly than in its sketch of the witch, 
condemned by the Law and by the Government of the day. 
It has been very truly said that the scene at Endor is one 
of the most impressive in the Bible. The horror and the 
sombre power of the story hold the reader spell-bound. It 
bears all the marks of truth in the general colour and in the 
particular details. And the impression is not very seriously 
affected, whatever view we may take of the reality of the 
phenomena, or of the magical spells which are reputed to 
have produced them. But a writer is bound, for the sake of 
clearness and truth, to state exactly his own view in a ques- 
tion of such ambiguity as the reality of ghosts. The 
appearances which are familiar in spiritualistic séances, 
and the accumulation of kindred evidences, have consider- 
ably altered the view of the modern world on this sub- 
ject. A quarter of a century ago educated opinion would 
have been almost unanimous in pronouncing ghostly visitors 
mere hallucinations, At that time—the period, for instance, 
when Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible was compiled—no 
writer who wished to be respected could announce his belief 
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in the objective reality of spirits. In dealing with the witch 
of Endor it was felt necessary to protest that the woman had 
no power to enter into communication with the spirits of the 
dead. She was, it was maintained, like all other sorcerers 
and necromancers of antiquity, an impostor who played upon 
the credulity of men; and the apparition of Samuel was a 
surprise to her as much as to Saul—it was even asserted that 
the narrative indicated as much—a surprise occasioned by 
the divine interposition, which actually brought up the dead 
prophet to speak to the guilty pair. But the unquestionable 
experiences of the Medium in our own day have placed the 
whole occurrence in a very different light. The story in its 
truthful simplicity no longer presents itself as a marvel out 
of relation to the facts which we can ourselves observe. In 
a word, the Necromancer of antiquity is simply the Spiritualist 
Medium of to-day. It would take us too far afield to discuss 
the questions which are raised by Spiritualism. But this 
much will be immediately conceded: Spiritualists are firmly 
convinced that through a suitable Medium they enter into 
communication with intelligent spirits; they are convinced 
that these spirits are those of the dead; they believe that in 
many cases the spirits of well-known persons of the past can 
be identified ; they attach immense importance to the com- 
munications of these spirits, whether such communications 
are descriptions of the unseen world, statements of religious 
truth, or forecasts of future events. That is to say, there 
are many thousands of reasonable English people to-day, 
brought up in the religious and scientific atmosphere of the 
nineteenth century, who affirm the reality of precisely such 
occurrences as the one that is recorded in this chapter. 
If we are prepared to pronounce all these persons 
deluded or deceivers, we may with consistency dismiss 
the story of the witch of Endor as a fable. But if in 
face of the evidence to-day we are constrained to admit 
many or any of the phenomena of Spiritualism, we have an 
equal right to accept the whole story that is told us here, 
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This is the present writer’s position. He does not believe 
that the raising of Samuel was due to divine interposition, 
nor does he believe that the witch of Endor was a deliberate 
impostor. He holds that she was a Medium; that the 
apparition was of precisely the same kind as those which 
occur in séances, and that the communication made in this 
way was of precisely the same value as those which are to be 
found in Spiritualistic literature. 

But the next point to observe is, that the whole practice 
of Necromancy was emphatically forbidden by the Law of 
Moses: ‘There shall not be found with thee any one that 
useth divination, one that practiseth augury, or an enchanter, 
or a sorcerer, or a charmer, or a consulter with a familiar 
spirit, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For whosoever doeth 
these things is an abomination unto Yahweh.” These 
practices were the sin, or amongst the sins, for which the 
Canaanites were driven out before the children of Israel. 
And faith in God was to make a resort to such dubious 
guidance impossible (Deut. xviii. 9-14). It is evident that 
the Lawgiver of Deuteronomy did not regard these several 
methods of divination as mere trickery, but he connected 
them with the idolatries of the corrupt nations that had 
originally inhabited the land. A careful examination of the 
terms employed in this enactment of Deuteronomy, and of 
the words which occur again in our chapter of 1 Samuel, 
suggests that the words are intended not to describe different 
classes of witchcraft, but to designate witchcraft in such a 
broad and inclusive way that none of its manifestations 
could put in a plea of exemption. Whatever goes by the 
name of Occultism in our day was sternly forbidden in this 
passage of the Law. The terms in which we are told that 
Saul had put away the practitioners of the questionable art 
in verse 3 rather suggest that he was not following the 
Law of Moses—the Book of Deuteronomy, according to the 
critical view of its date, was not then in existence — but 
was acting on his own initiative. It is not imputed to 
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him as a virtue or an act of obedience that he had sup- 
pressed the witches, which it surely would have been if the 
Law had been before him; but he had acted as a strong and 
sensible ruler might, who is aware of the untold mischief 
which arts of the kind can work. 

Whether the prohibition rested on a belief that evil 
spirits were behind the spiritualistic appearances we cannot 
tell. It is enough to recognise that the pretence of forecast- 
ing the future, and all kinds of dabbling in auguries and 
divination, have a demoralising effect on those who use, or 
profit by, the art. If the horoscope is a fiction, it is a gross 
imposture ; if it should be true, and based upon actual facts, 
it is a grave mischief. 

In a primitive and paternal government, the state, and in 
a free and enlightened community moral influences and 
all the forces of argument and religion, will endeavour 
to remove those that have familiar spirits and wizards 
out of the land. The peculiar psychological or physical 
qualities which make a Medium are to be treated as danger- 
ous. That is to say, the temptation to employ them is to 
be resisted, and it is part of our moral victory in this state 
of probation to abstain from all dalliance with them. 

But we are now in a position to approach this lurid but 
fascinating story. The Medium who lived at Endor was 
one whose gifts were of so remarkable a kind that it was 
impossible for them to be hid. The whole countryside had 
tung with the fame of them. On the other hand, she had 
no special predilection for employing them. She was, like 
many another natural medium, a good and pure woman, 
gifted possibly with some of those qualities which often 
enter into genius. When the king forbade witches to 
practise their craft, she readily obeyed. However profitable 
it was to her she had no wish to break the law ; perhaps 
she was aware of the unhealthy and demoralising effect 
produced on her mind by the exercise of her powers. She 
seems even to have hailed the prohibition as a pretext for 
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not complying with the requests of neighbours or strangers 
who came to consult her. 

We have no right to conjure up the witch’s cavern, the 
secret spells and incantations, the blue fires and the cal- 
drons, the disgusting ingredients of the witch’s broth, with 
which medizval superstition has made us familiar. For any- 
thing we can find to the contrary, the woman, retired from 
her former practices, was living an honourable life. She 
was an ordinary, busy, thrifty, efficient housewife (ver. 24). 
Living as she did on the Plain of Esdraelon, she must have 
been aware of the national peril which hung over the land, 
the invading Philistine host, and the approaching battle. 
She would not be ignorant that the forces of Israel were 
marshalled on the heights of Gilboa, seven or eight miles 
away from her retired town, or that the king himself with 
his famous son was there. But naturally nothing could be 
further from her expectation than a visit from Saul, not 
only because he had suppressed the wizards, but also because 
she would not know of that perplexity and despair which 
impelled him to seek the aid of the very people whom he 
had suppressed. When, therefore, in the silence of the 
night a tall and haggard man, accompanied by two attendants, 
presented himself at her gate, she never for a moment 
suspected that this was Saul. 

The unhappy king was suffering from a terrible melan- 
cholia; he believed himself to be deserted by the Lord. 
The Urim or lot by which the priests were accustomed to 
give guidance to enquirers gave no certain decision. No 
dream came to sleepless eyes. And since Samuel was 
dead there had been no seer who could counsel Saul. In 
that moody and distracted mind, expecting defeat, self- 
distrustful from a crowd of superstitious fears, one thought 
was at work—that perhaps, if he could take counsel of 
the dead Samuel, he might recover a saving contact with 
better and more hopeful days. The whole idea was 
probably the ferment of an excited and partly insane 
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mind. But, not doubting that the witches had a power 
to commune with the spirits of the dead, he was impelled 
to seek out one who could put him into communication 
with the austere prophet who, long years ago, had poured 
the anointing oil upon his head and called him to be the 
captain and the champion of the people. 

Saul asked the woman to throw herself into the trance 
and call up the spirit of the dead. But she politely refused. 
It seemed to her a snare, a police ruse to entrap her, and 
to bring her to judgment before the authorities. She was 
well aware of her power, and something in the haggard 
and distressed countenance evidently inclined her to employ 
_ it if it would be of any use. It is noticeable that no 
mention is made of a fee. It is not greed, but a womanly 
compassion, which inclines her to listen to the impetuous 
plea. And though it does not seem safe ground to go 
upon, to accept the oath of a chance stranger, that no 
harm shall come to her for violating the law, perhaps 
there was something of the kingly confidence breaking 
through the disguise, or a touch of that influence over 
others which had originally drawn the heart of Israel to 
the son of Kish; at any rate, when the oath was given 
that no punishment would be inflicted, the woman was 
ready to use her art. She asked him whom he wanted 
to see, and immediately on hearing the name of Samuel 
she passed into the trance, the clairvoyant state in which 
a Medium sees the supposed spirits. Directly she was 
in the mesmeric condition, she recognised that her visitor 
was Saul, and the fear of death came upon her. She 
was convinced that the king himself had entrapped her, 
and that her fate was assured for even entertaining the 
thought of raising the dead. She cried out, “Thou hast 
deceived me; thou art Saul.” But the king, convinced by 
her aspect that she now saw a vision of the dead, hastened 
to assure her that she should be safe. And his eager 
enquiry who it was that she saw convinced her that he 
was quite genuine in his search, intent not on ensharing 
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her, but on wresting some secret from the dead. She 
submitted herself again to the trance, and began to describe 
what she saw. “I see Elohim,” she cried, “rising from 
the earth.” Hlohim is the Hebrew for God. It is a plural 
form ; but where a sacred writer uses it for God it takes 
a singular verb. Here the plural form has the plural in 
the verb also. She probably did not mean, therefore, that 
she saw God. But according to a usage not unknown to 
Old Testament- Hebrew, she used the divine name to 
describe imposing and supernatural human forms. She 
saw mysterious shapes; what they were she did not know. 
Saul’s question suggests that he understood the vision to be 
only a single person. He asks, “ What is his appearance?” 
In the old man clad in a robe, described by the Medium, 
the king recognised Samuel. It is clear that Saul saw 
nothing himself. But now, through the mouth of the 
Medium most probably, Samuel began to speak, while 
Saul, apparently conscious of the eerie presence, bowed his 
face to the ground in reverence and listened. 

It is impossible to pass any final judgment on the dialogue 
which then ensued. The unnatural voice spoke through the 
Medium, and spoke in the person of Samuel the prophet. 
And Saul answered, in the full conviction that his old but 
alienated friend was actually there. Finally, Samuel repeated 
the warnings which he had so often addressed to Saul in his 
lifetime, and added a definite forecast of the disaster which 
would occur on the morrow. But was the spirit of the dead 
Samuel actually present? If so, why did he speak in terms 
which authorised the current belief of the time—a belief 
which it is not possible for us to hold—that the dead are 
underground in an Inferno or Purgatorio at the earth’s centre, 
so that to summon them by magic rites is to “call them 
up”? Or how is it that the great prophet sanctions that 
cheerless notion of Old Testament times, the notion of Greek 
antiquity, that Sheol, or Hades, is a thin world of shadows, 
where the good and the bad are mingled, where Samuel, the 
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good prophet, will be with Saul, the rebellious king? “To- 
morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me” is no bright 
promise of admission into Paradise, but a terrible pronounce- 
ment of doom, which stretches Saul prostrate on the ground 
in speechless fear. We are here ina very grave difficulty. 
For if we are to suppose that this is the actual spirit of 
Samuel speaking, and shedding a real light on the condition 
of the dead, we must accept what he says as a source of 
information, and we must conclude that all of us, when we 
die, pass as insubstantial shades into the centre of the globe, 
where all distinctions disappear, where “the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest,” where the dreary wraiths 
hail the coming of an earthly sovereign with the cry, “ Art 
thou become one of us?” where there is not even a division, 
such as Plato pictures in the Gorgias, between the fields of 
the blessed and the tortures of Tartarus, but the sinner and 
the saint abide in “a boundless contiguity of shade.” But 
how is it possible to accept this essentially pagan view of the 
after-life as a statement of fact? Now that Christ has 
brought life and immortality to light in the Gospel, our con- 
ception of what happens after death has been cleared, and it 
is very different from what is implied in these words of 
Samuel. But if the words in the mouth of the supposed 
spirit of Samuel do not give us a correct view of the Invisible 
World, we can hardly believe that it was the actual spirit of 
the great prophet that spoke. What power it was that 
produced the words in the mouth of the Medium we may 
hesitate to say. But we are on safe ground when we hold 
fast to the facts of modern Spiritualism, and recognise here 
precisely that ambiguous double personality which is familiar 
to the séance. The similarity is striking. Then, as now, 
the Medium uttered things which she could not be expected 
herself to know; then, as now, the voice spoke in the person- 
ality of some human being who had passed away, and boldly 
claimed to be the spirit of the dead ; then, as now, the spirit- 
utterance imparted no knowledge which was otherwise 
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inaccessible, but spoke in the common phraseology and with 
all the limitations and prepossessions of the day. We may 
say, therefore, that they who really believe that the modern 
spirits are the spirits of the dead persons whose names they 
assume, may consistently hold that it was the veritable spirit 
of Samuel that spoke to Saul. On the other hand, they who 
scout the idea that the spirits of the dead are engaged in 
these dark communications with the living, will feel bound 
in consistency to deny that Samuel thus visited Saul, and 
they will see in the performance of the Medium the same 
inexplicable but profitless phenomena that they can observe 
in the records of Spiritualism to-day. 

For, be it observed, however awe-inspiring the narrative 
is, and however we welcome it for the introduction of the 
mysterious woman, the communication was perfectly useless. 
Saul was sufficiently dispirited before the consultation, and 
on the ground of the Lord’s silence, to make his defeat in 
the battle tolerably secure. The doleful announcement, 
therefore, can hardly have contributed to his doom. Like 
every other instance of dabbling with the occult, it was an 
idle waste of time, productive of nothing, or, if of anything, 
of mischief. 

But it is time to return to the witch, for whose portrait 
we are sincerely grateful. Just as some of us would con- 
sider that the most valuable contribution that modern Spirit- 
ualism has made to the world is Browning’s imperishable 
Mr Sludge the Medium, so we may say that the real 
value of the chapter before us lies in the character of the 
Medium—the woman so natural, so unspoiled by her curious 
arts. Spiritualism may seem to us mischievous, and yet 
Spiritualists may be both interesting and dear. And here in 
Scripture we are not called upon to condemn the sorceress 
because the sorcery was as useless in result as it was obnoxious 
to the law. Never was there a more charming picture of 
womanly compassion and kindness. She saw the unhappy 
king stretched weak and fainting on the ground. Her one 
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thought was to restore him. And when she learnt that he 
had not broken his fast for twenty-four hours, she was eager 
to prepare him a meal. But what delicate courtesy there is 
in the manner of her proposal! She makes it a favour to 
herself. She urges him to comply, as some return for her 
sacrifice in risking her life by holding the séance. Is not 
this of the essence of the most beautiful feminine logic, the 
sweet selflessness and love of ministering, which makes’ the 
woman’s character God’s most tender self-manifestation in 
the world? This shall be her payment for her sacrifice, not 
that she shall receive a reward, but that she shall give, that 
she shall have the opportunity of feeding a faint and ex- 
hausted man. “Behold, thine handmaid hath hearkened 
unto thy voice, and I have put my life in my hand, and 
have hearkened unto thy words which thou spakest unto 
me. Now therefore, I pray thee, hearken thou also unto the 
voice of thine handmaid, and let me set a morsel of bread 
before thee ; and eat, that thou mayest have strength, when 
thou goest on thy way.” 

She had been the means of conveying to him the tidings 
that he was a doomed and outcast man, who would not live 
to see another night. A nature with a touch of coarseness 
in it would have shrunk coldly from the king who had been 
rejected by the Lord, and by the mysterious muttering of 
the dead. But there is no touch of coarseness in the heart 
which sees in the anguish and dismay of even a guilty man 
a reason for kind attentions and self-denying service. Her char- 
acter is revealed once for all in a flash of light when, with im- 
portunity, as if she were seeking a personal boon, she asks to 
be allowed to prepare a meal; and with diligence, undeterred 
by the horrifying experience through which she has just 
passed, she proceeds to get ready of her best ; kills and cooks 
the fatted calf, kneads and bakes the bread, and calls them 
all three to the banquet. It is the thought of a good father 
to slay the fatted calf to welcome a returning prodigal, But 
it is the thought of a woman—surely only a woman’s thought 
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—to slay the fatted calf simply to sustain a defeated and 
dispirited man. 

If a gracious courtesy and a heart of compassion can make 
a feast, surely there was never a more genuine feast than 
that meal in the house of the witch of Endor at the dead of 
night. The woman who anointed the Master’s feet on the 
eve of His suffering won the compensation that her name 
should be remembered wherever the Gospel should be 
preached. But this banned woman of Endor has won this 
compensation for her charitable deed, that the sacred writer 
and the inspired Book have so recorded her character 
that whenever the reader takes the trouble to realise it, and 
to regard it with unprejudiced eyes, his heart goes out to her 
with a tribute of admiration, and the recognition of the 
quality which is most charming and subduing in woman. 

But as she disappears from our field of vision, she has left 
behind her a problem which, once raised, must not be in- 
dolently shirked. And all the more because she herself is 
gracious and admirable, we are bound rigorously to examine 
the conduct, or the practice, for which she stands condemned 
in history. The several forms of Magic, Sorcery, Divination, 
Astrology, Spiritualism, Chiromancy, etc., etc., are so per- 
sistent in their recurrence, and are always so luxuriant in 
periods of weakened faith and religious decline, that we are 
called to form a definite opinion upon them. The question 
is not speculative but practical. We have to determine 
whether we ourselves will or will not dabble in them, If 
we speak of witchcraft or sorcery, it is probable that no 
champion will step forward to say a word in their defence, 
But if we recognise that the essence of the Black Art abides 
constant under its many changing forms, and that this essence 
is the attempt to force the hand of God, and to discover by 
methods which He disallows, secrets that He has preserved 
in His own hands, we shall find that modern practices, which 
are very widely spread, are essentially sorcery, closely allied 
to the witchcraft of this woman, or the divinations in the 
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Temple, which Ezekiel condemns. “It is not for you to 
know the times and the seasons,” is a principle of far-reaching 
application, ‘We walk by faith and not by sight,” is the 
statement, not of an accident and a limitation in the divine 
dealings with us, but of a method which God has chosen 
with consummate wisdom. 

To cast a man’s horoscope therefore is illegitimate. If 
the premises from which the inference is drawn—the con- 
junction of planets, the lines of the palm, the crystal ball, 
the rappings of tables, are illusory, then the result is trickery, 
and, like all trickery, will be eschewed by honest men. But 
supposing they are not trickery, supposing that by certain 
illicit methods it is possible to wrest the mysteries and secrets 
out of the order of things, the mischief is even more disastrous. 
The truth so wisely hidden from us must, thus laid bare, 
become a curse. It is our strength and our peace, as well as 
the condition of our probation and the means of our moral. 
growth, not to know what is going to befall us. To forecast 
or to foresee events is only to weaken and demoralise us, and 
to substitute fatalism for the free and strenuous determina- 
tion of the will. And as the chief motive for the practices 
we are discussing is to pry into that unknown future, the 
practices become illicit when the motive is condemned. 

But it may be said that the motive for Spiritualism is 
rather the wish to assure ourselves of the immortality of our 
friends and of ourselves, and to gain some glimpse into that 
unknown country which we must all shortly enter, than to 
forecast the events of life. But if this be true, the incurable 
vice of the method must always frustrate the purpose. It is 
the thought of Revelation that our faith in a future life 
should repose always upon our faith in God. Until the 
faith in God is established by the work of prophet and 
psalmist, and the steady round of the legal observances, there 
is no mention of a life after death at all, When the doctrine 
at last appears, it is in close connection with the activity and 
discipline of God Himself. And when at last it reaches its 
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clearest expression it is in the lips, and in the resurrection of 
Christ Himself, who taught us to think of the future life as 
a present possession, and forbade all prurient enquiries into 
the unseen (Luke xvi. 31). It was by Him that the useless- 
ness of spirits returning from the dead for edification was 
enunciated. When, therefore, we attempt to establish the 
survival of those we love, or our own personal immortality 
by the methods of Spiritualism, we are shifting our proofs 
from the eternal rock of faith in God and in Christ, to 
the quicksands of manifestations which it is impossible to 
apprehend or to estimate. Every Spiritualist confesses that 
the atmosphere of these revelations is pervaded with trickery 
and illusion, but no Spiritualist can offer a safe criterion by 
which the real can be distinguished from the unreal. Thus 
every pronouncement of the spirits is exposed to question or 
even to suspicion. If it harmonises exactly with the Christian 
revelation we may believe it, but then it is not needed. if, 
on the other hand, it traverses Christian truth, or leads us 
even a step beyond the limits of what is revealed, we can 
attach no authority toit. “Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but prove the spirits whether they be of God. . . . Every 
spirit which confesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is of God, and every spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not 
of God” (1 John iv. 1-3). 

We cannot, therefore, but approve of Saul’s law, and regret 
his own violation of it. We recognise God’s hand in the 
subsequent legislation of Deuteronomy on the subject. And 
while our admiration of the witch encourages us to cherish 
an unprejudiced mind towards Spiritualists, our examination 
of her witchcraft confirms us in holding aloof from the 
similar practices of Spiritualism, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Rizpau. 


Ir is a matter of regret that Tennyson did not venture to 
make the Bible story of Rizpah the subject of the poem 
which bears that name. Possibly he shrank from a too- 
familiar handling of Holy Writ; certainly his poetic instinct 
could not fail to see that in the situation suggested by the 
old narrative there are depths of tragic meaning which are 
wanting to the modern adaptation. But it is something 
that the great poet has taken the theme and motif of the 
Rizpah narrative ; for there is no interpreter of Scripture 
like a great poet, if he will only give his heart to the subject. 
And though we cannot say that Tennyson has done for any 
Bible character what Browning has done for Saul, we may 
take very gratefully a side-light thrown on the most pathetic 
woman-portrait in the Old Testament. 

We approach, therefore, the interpretation of Rizpah by 
glancing at the poem, which turns on the same pivot—a 
mother’s passionate loyalty to her son, who has undergone 
the sentence of the law. Mr Swinburne, it may be observed, 
has ranked Rizpah in the forefront of Tennyson’s work 
for genuine dramatic power and passion. We need not 
wonder ; for whoever can dip his hand wisely into the 
themes suggested by the Bible is likely to gain treasures 
there which no other source can supply. 

We are in the eighteenth century. A rustic dare-devil 


has cob the mail, flinging the purse which he took among 
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his comrades—for he had committed the felony merely 
because “they dared him to do it.” Condemned to the 
gallows, he is hanged, and his body is left as a warning to 
highwaymen, 


‘*That all the ships of the world could stare at him passing by.” 


His mother is haunted for ever by the last cry of her son 
as she left his cell. The first shock of the shame and sorrow 
unbalanced her mind, and she went mad. But when she 
was released from restraint, her one thought was to steal 
out to the gallows by night and gather up the bones as they 
fell, one by one, from the rotting skeleton, that she might 
bury them. 


‘*Do you think I was scared by the bones?” 


—she is speaking to the parish visitor, who listens to the 
broken fragments of the old woman’s tale with mingled 
horror and sympathy-— 


**Do you think I was scared by the bones? I kissed ’em and buried 
em all— 
I can’t dig deep, I am old—in the night, by the churchyard wall, 
My Willy ’ill rise up whole when the trumpet of judgment ‘ill 
sound ; 
But I charge you never to say that I laid him in holy ground.” 


She is well assured, too, that her Willy—‘“‘he never has 
told me a lie ”—will be saved in the future world: 


‘¢ For the lawyer is born but to murder—the Saviour lives but to 
bless ; 
He'll never put the black cap on, except for the worst of the worst ; 
And the first may be last—I have heard it in church—and the 
last may be first.” 


To the suggestion of the lady that he died unrepentant, 
she answers with a fiery outbreak of conviction : 


“‘ How do they know it? are they his mother? are you of his kin ?” 


If he is lost, and the kind visitor has come to save her soul, 
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she may begone. Her intentions, however kind, are mis- 

placed : 

** Do you think that I care for my soul, if my boy be gone to the fire? 
I have been with God in the dark—go, go, you may leave me alone— 
You never have borne a child, you are just as hard as a stone.” 
Here, surely, is a story of genuine pathos. A mother’s 

heart refuses to admit the guilt of a son; she finds extenuat- 
ing circumstances, and makes the crime appear trivial and 
venial. A mother’s devotion tends pitifully the bones of the 
felon—“ bones which have moved in her side ”—with the 
dumb, instinctive, and animal passion of the woman for 
the flesh and blood that she has borne. A mother’s faith 
strikes daringly out to an unauthorised apprehension of 
the love of God—an inference wholly modern—from the 
instinctive passion of the mother for the very bones of the 
child she has borne to the unfailing care and saving purpose 
of God for the souls that He has made. 

A story of genuine pathos. But the elements of the new 
faith, and of the Christian ethics introduced in modernising 
the tale, unconsciously soften down the tragic grandeur of 
the original. A modern situation requires that the man who 
dies shall at least have violated the law; though the sym- 
pathy of the reader is here deepened by a moral revolt 
against the antiquated law which condemned a man to die 
for theft. But in the original story, the sons of Rizpah are 
perfectly blameless; they die, not because they have broken 
a law, but in response to a grim and mysterious demand 
that comes from a dark superstition, victims to the stern 
and unethical powers which, like the Greek Até and 
Nemesis, sit and work behind the arras of history. We 
hear that awful clang of the doors of Fate which resounds in 
the Humenides or in the Gfdipus Rex. Then the modern . 
faith in a future life and in the divine compensation of an 
omniscient justice, combined with the sense that the mother 
herself is very old, and drawing near to the world of restora- 
tion where her son has gone before, sheds a tender light on 
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the terrible event lying in a distant past. But in the Bible 
story no gleam of immortality relieves the gloom ; the heart- 
stricken mother derives no compensation from hopes which 
point to the future. Nay, to deepen the horror of the whole 
situation, there is no refuge in the thought of the love or 
the justice of God; for the horrible lex talionis—the wehr- 
gelt, as our Saxon fathers would have called it—is represented 
as sanctioned or suggested by Yahweh Himself. 

But let us now endeavour to pick out the points in the 
Bible narrative, and to suggest the framework of character 
and incident which a great poet might clothe with sombre 
and pathetic beauty. 

Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, was a maiden, who by her 
beauty and charm, had attracted the attention of Saul the 
king. She was brought into the royal harem. It was 
the humiliation of the Eastern woman, and is still, wherever 
Christ is unknown, that a man might possess her body 
without possessing her soul, without even seeking to win 
her affections. A king claimed a right over the persons of 
his female subjects, and without any of the sacred obliga- 
tions of marriage, he could treat her as a wife and yet offer 
none of the spiritual allegiance which marriage involves, 
To live in the king’s house, to be summoned at his will; 
to be dismissed directly youth or health or beauty fades, 
or the changing temper of the despot is weary of the face 
and form that for the moment charmed him; to be left 
to a disregarded age, without status, without domestic 
relations—this was the doom of a concubine. And if 
such a social relation had its demoralising effect on the 
man, it seems calculated to inevitably ruin the woman. 
To retain any sweet and wholesome affections under such 
circumstances, to cherish through the long years the ties 
that are still possible, to be a character, a personality at all, 
must reflect honour upon the intrinsic divinity of a woman’s 


nature. 
The girl in the harem of Saul gave birth to two sons, 
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Armoni and Mephibosheth. And as we are enabled from ~ 
the last tragic scene to interpret the earlier scenes about 
which the history is silent, we gather that the strong and 
tender nature lavished all its devotion upon the boys. The 
man who stood in the relation of husband to her she could 
hardly love; to love him would have been presumption. 
There was enough in the heroic, but melancholy, character 
of Saul to enchain a good woman’s pity if not her devotion. 
But how dare a humble concubine entwine her affections 
about the king? It was hers to serve his pleasure, to be as 
a servant in his house, as a morsel of dainty food in his lips, 
but not to seek any lasting place in his heart. But the boys 
were her own. She could watch their growth, nourish their 
bodies, train their minds, embrace them, lean over them in 
their sleep, wait for their dawning reverence and love, draw 
them closer to her as the years passed, and look forward to 
the time when her eyes would be closed by them in death, 
and her body would be buried by their hands. She was 
almost thankful to be a concubine and nota wife, so that 
her boys would not be snatched from her to be aspirants to 
the throne, or to be alienated by flattery and place. She 
kept them with a hungry and jealous pride as near to her as 
she could. They were all in all to her, As in infancy she 
marked and knew every peculiarity of their bodies—the mole 
upon the skin, the trifling irregularities of the limbs, the 
changing colours of their eyes, the gradual formation of the 
contour of their faces—so she brooded over every development 
of their inward life, watched anxiously the dangerous passions 
which had to be repressed, hailed with rapture the budding 
promise of power, and breathed her own spirit into their 
swelling manhood. A widow, or a wife deserted by her 
husband, left with two boys—only two—to train, to love, to 
live, and if necessary, to die, for, can understand the heart of 
Rizpah. No one else can adequately enter into it. For it 
is a situation entirely by itself, 

All the silent years of love and discipline and growth are 
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left to our imagination. Where Rizpah first comes into the 
Bible story (2 Sam. iii. 7) it is in connection with an incident 
which requires a word of explanation. The harem of a king, 
however little consideration was given to the individual 
woman, was an inalienable appanage of his throne. And 
we see from the circumstances of Absalom’s rebellion 
(2 Sam. xvi. 21) how to claim the women of the royal 
household was equivalent to seizing the sceptre itself. In 
the same way Solomon regarded the request of Adonijah, 
his brother, for the hand of Abishag, who had been in the 
harem of the aged King David, as an attempt upon the 
throne, and the rash aspiration cost Adonijah his life 
(1 Kings ii. 22). These incidents enable us to understand 
what happened in the Court of Ishbosheth, when Saul was 
dead and David was steadily advancing his claims to the 
monarchy. Abner, the son of Ner, was “a prince and a 
great man in Israel” (2 Sam. iii. 38), and his support of the 
claims of Ishbosheth as the successor of Saul was the only 
prop of that falling house. It seems improbable, consider- 
ing his subsequent relations with David, that Abner had the 
design of seizing on the throne itself, and his indignant dis- 
claimer when Ishbosheth gave expression to his suspicions, 
may perhaps be accepted as genuine. Ishbosheth, with the 
apprehensions which are inseparable from weakness, saw in 
his captain’s intrigue with Rizpah a design upon the crown. 
Abner does not apparently deny, but rather defends, his 
connection with the concubine of Saul; and that is the 
point which is just now of interest to us. We gather that 
Rizpah was still young and attractive, when the most 
considerable man of his day was thus a suitor to her. The 
great soldier, who could brook no rebuke from the man 
whom he regarded as his king, the prince whom David the 
king bemoaned and eulogised, was drawn to the young 
mother of Armoni and Mephibosheth, and possibly was 
married to her. He fell very shortly after by the murderous 
treachery of Joab, when he had accomplished his life-work 
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of bringing Israel into the allegiance of David. But it 
would be a consolation to us to believe that even for a few 
months or weeks Rizpah’s sorrowful life was lightened by 
the genuine love of a strong and valiant man. Fora tragedy 
approaches, and doom impends over her head, which no 
subsequent gleam of light or joy is to relieve. 

The twenty-first chapter of 2 Samuel, which narrates the 
facts of the tragedy, is one of those passages in the Old 
Testament that force the hand of the interpreter. One has 
to choose between the credit of Scripture and the credit of 
God. If the facts here narrated are true, it is impossible to 
believe that God, or let us say the Yahweh of the Israelite, is 
just and merciful, as we now understand the terms. But if the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is to be identified 
with Yahweh, nay more, if Ezekiel’s conception of the Lord 
is correct, that He demands the death of the criminal for his 
own sin, but not the death of the children for the sins of 
the fathers, and if the Lord is and always has been un- 
changeable, the same in the period of the Gospel-revelation, 
in the time of Ezekiel, and in the time of David—then we 
have nothing for it but to maintain that the theology of this 
chapter is false. Or let us rather say, the chapter faithfully 
represents the facts of the situation, but the facts represent 
only the superstitions of the men of that day. Needless to 
say, the present writer, where it seems to be a choice between 
the credit of Scripture and the credit of God, decides against 
Scripture and for God. 

We have a clear issue, and we ought courageously to face 
it. There was a three years’ famine, and David sought the 
face of Yahweh. And Yahweh said: “It is for Saul and for 
his bloody house because he put to death the Gibeonites.” 
David accordingly asked the Gibeonites what compensation 
they would accept for the wrong which Saul had done to 
them, “in his zeal for the children of Israel and Judah.” 
They modestly asked for seven of the gons of Saul, whom 
they might hang up before Yahweh in Gibeah, David 
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handed over, not the son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth, but 
the two sons of Rizpah and five sons of his own espoused 
wife Michal ;* these innocent men were hanged, and “after 
that God was entreated for the land.” 

Now every honest Bible-reader is bound to settle it in his 
own mind how he is to regard this narrative. Is this state- 
ment, as an authentic truth, to be used to interpret the real 
nature of God, or is his conception of God, derived from the 
Christian revelation, to be admitted as a criterion by which 
to estimate the truth of this narrative? Be it observed that 
no one who conceives of the character and action of God, as 
they are depicted in this narrative, can with all his mind 
and heart believe in and love Him ag our Father. In 
such a case does not loyalty to the infallibility of Scripture 
become a blasphemy against the character of God, and does 
not he who from mistaken reverence fears to criticise the 
book become party to a false and degrading idea of God? 

Now in the light of Ezekiel’s teaching that every man ~ 
shall die only for his own sin, and that God in His infinite 
love of souls, which are all His, will by no means allow the 
children to suffer for the sins of the parent, we cannot 
possibly accept the assertion that God Himself sanctioned 
the judicial murder of these seven men for the sin which 
Saul their father had committed. And more, with our 
Lord’s own interpretation of the calamities of life (Luke 
xiii. 1-5) before us, we shall be very slow to believe that the 
Lord in any sense “‘sent” the three years of famine asa 
punishment for Saul’s treatment of the Gibeonites. Anda 
moment’s reflection on what is implied by a famine and its 
removal will suggest how questionable must be the 
connection between the return of plenty and the pitiless 
execution of the seven men. 

But the probability is that in such a passage as this we 








* We shall see in the next chapter that this is a slip for Merab 
(see 1 Sam. xviii. 19), 
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have, not the revelation of the Lord’s character and mode of 
procedure at all, but simply the accurate. reflection of the 
conceptions which were then entertained of the divine 
Being, and of the modes in which men interpreted events 
and connected them with the purposes of God, at a time 
when the heart of man was still gross, and the revelation of 
God was but a twilight. 

In this case we must suppose that when for three years 
the crops failed, David enquired of the priests to find the 
cause, and they, moving in the circle of their own pre- 
conceived ideas, interpreted the oracle, probably the decision 
of Urim and Thummim, to mean that the famine was a 
punishment for Saul’s breach of faith to the Gibeonites. 
When the aggrieved Gibeonites demanded, and David 
granted, the lives of the seven sons of Saul as a wehrgelt, 
there was nothing in the existing moral or religious senti- 
ment which forbade it. It was assumed, therefore, that the 
atonement was acceptable to Yahweh, and when the fourth 
year saw a return of prosperity, and a plentiful harvest, the 
priests did not hesitate to say, and the king did not hesitate 
to believe, that Yahweh had been mollified by the bloody 
and ruthless sacrifice, What, therefore, we have here to 
do with is not religious fact, but religious idea. We are 
moving in the concentric circles of the conceptions which 
men, age after age, form of God, and not in the circle of those 
divine revelations which God has from time to time given 
of Himself. 

With this caution we can now return to the story. And 
to properly appreciate the tragic sufferings of Rizpah, we 
must put ourselves frankly in the religious atmosphere, and 
among the grim superstitions, which made the surroundings 
of her life. 

In the years of famine her boys have been, as ever, to her 
the comfort and joy of her heart—better than bread, a daily 
feast of delight. What matters, she has constantly said to 
herself, a scant meal, if they are there for her eyes to 
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devour? Daily she has blessed the God of Israel that in 
all her troubles—the fall of the late king, the loss of Abner, 
the decline of life, she has had her chief treasures spared 
to her. But one evening her sons return to her with the 
intelligence that David has been seeking Yahweh to find the 
cause of the famine, and the Oracle has said that it is due 
to Saul and his bloody house! A shudder of horror runs 
through Rizpah’s heart. It sounds like the threat of doom. 
Her boys belong to that bloody house. Well does she know 
that the popular sentiment will at once fasten evil eyes 
on them, and regard them as responsible for the years of 
dearth. It is the season of spring (v. 9), and the fields 
of barley—scanty, and perhaps mildewed—are waiting for the 
sickle. But suddenly to the mother it is mid-winter, and 
the chill frost of fear creeps over the fountains of her being. 
And what course will the king take, there far away in 
Jerusalem? Surely she and her beloved may pass un- 
noticed! But a few days later the young men return from 
the fields with the current talk that the malicious Gibeonites 
intend to use their opportunity, and wreak their vengeance 
on the dead Saul by demanding the life of seven of his sons. 
All hope dies from the heart of Rizpah. Seven! Where 
are they to be found without including her own? Nay, 
will not the new king be especially ready to visit on her 
the connection with Abner, which might be a suggestion of 
ambition? Possibly, too, there are no other actual sons of 
Saul surviving, and naturally, in offering up a sacrifice as 
propitiative to the angry God, the famished people and the 
ruined farmers will wish to make it as effectual as possible, 
and will argue that Yahweh will be better pleased with 
the sons than with the grandsons, who are farther removed 
from the man for whose guilt atonement is to be made. 

She bows her head; she makes no protest. And presently 
the king’s officers come to bind her sons and carry them 
away. ‘Farewell, mother,” they say; ‘the Lord have com- 
passion on thee. We die for our people. Thou givest us 
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as an offering of blood for all Israel. Mother, remember us, ~ 


and do not leave our bodies to be exposed to the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air. Thou has nurtured us 
since we were babes at the breast. We have loved thee 
and cared for thee; but now it is over, and we go. Thou 
hast taught us not to fear to die. Let us teach thee not to 
fear to lose us.” And they are haled from her sight, and 
handed over to those fierce serf-hands, the savages of Amorite 
descent, embittered by centuries of oppression, now seizing 
a golden opportunity of glutting the passions of revenge and 
cruelty upon young men, whose death will give them the 
more exquisite pleasure because they are personally free 
from guilt. 

Armoni and Mephibosheth find themselves with five 
others, who have been in the relation of nephews to them, 
but have probably despised them, as the descendants from 
the lawful wife will always despise the offspring of the 
concubine. But now they are in a common and a hopeless 
doom. And though there is no possibility of escape or of 
redress, the one service which can be rendered, viz. to keep 
their dead bodies from violation, will come to them all from 
the despised concubine. ; 

All the seven are by the avenging Gibeonites hung up on 
the mountain before Yahweh. The Gibeonites gloat over 
their death, and the Israelites flatter themselves that 
Yahweh will look down approvingly upon these corpses, out 
of which the life is gone, nailed perhaps to the trees or to 
the battlements of a city wall. It has always been the 
hardest task which theology has had to face, to be rid of the 
idea that God, sharing our vengeful passions, delights in the 
death of a man, as man in his savage state delights in the 
death of his brother. No one questions therefore that those 
gaunt bodies, wet with the dew, and parched with the gather- 
ing fervours of the sun of June, excruciated, emaciated; 
ragged, stained, and verging to corruption, are an acceptable 


sacrifice to the God Yahweh. Rizpah herself does not doubt - 
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it. This is the deep tragedy of the situation 3 but, like all 
the bitterest fruits of human woe, it contains at its heart 
a certain core of comfort. She believes that her sons are an 
offering by which the vengeance of Heaven is averted. Like 
the Mater Dolorosa at the cross, though a sword pierces her 
heart, she is not without dim and eager surmises that the 
deaths are an expiation, and these are they who have re- 
deemed Israel. But whatever profounder comfort is ad- 
ministered to her, as to all mourners, by the merciful spirit 
of God, her immediate relief is just that kind of relief which 
comes from the decent laying out of a corpse, and the 
thousand and one reverent duties of a funeral. It is the 
absorbing thought of the day and the night to keep those 
precious bodies from violation. She may not bury them ; 
the authorities will not allow it. Perhaps in some obscure 
way she acquiesces in the harsh decision, from a feeling that 
if they were decently buried they would cease to be an 
effectual atonement. There they are “offered up before 
Yahweh.” If they were in a grave they might escape His 
eye; He might forget that the penalty had been paid, and 
the gaunt form of Famine might steal back again over the 
land. She would therefore leave the sacrifice complete and 
unimpaired. But there was one thing which she could not 
endure—that the vultures should peck out the eyes which 
she had loved and kissed, or that the lions and the jackals 
should tear the limbs which to her imagination were still the 
tender and helpless limbs of infants. Therefore the woman, 
in the sacred exaltation of a hungry and imperishable love, 
took up her station by the gallows, nor would she move by 
day or by night. All through the summer, till the autumn 
rains should come and wash the bodies, preparing them for 
the legal burial long delayed, she camped on that ghostly 
ground. The great birds wheeled, screaming, in the air by 
day, but she scared them from the bodies of her dead if they 
approached. And in the solemn and fearful night, when 
strong men might fear to be abroad, this delicate woman, 
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strong with that supernatural strength which is the dower of 
motherhood, watched by her solitary fire, unafraid of the 
roaring and yelping beasts, subduing them perhaps by her 
silence and immobility into a kind of awed tameness in her 
presence,* but rising even from the snatched slumbers to 
drive them away with her feeble hands if ever they ventured 
to come near to her beloved dead. All the years of their 
babyhood, and childhood, and youth passed before her again. 
All their wiles and endearments, their laughter and their 
tears, their ailments and her nursing, their beauty and their 
gallantry—all, all came up to her in the shadows of the 
night—a troop of dancing forms, a flowery vision from the 
past ; and there they hang—dead ! 

This is the atonement that must surely atone—this pro- 
longed sacrifice of love in the heart of a mother. She is 
drinking, sip by sip, the cup of the sorrow to the bitter dregs. 
Friends come and see her and speak ; strangers look at her 
with awe. Messengers go and tell the king, and he revolves 
it with what thoughts we know not. But the words of 
friend and stranger, the message from the king, the news 
that her action has led to the decent burial of the man who 
once stood to her as husband, Saul, the father of her Sons ; 
and of Jonathan, the son of the lawful wife; the chatter, 
and the news, and the rallyings, and the consolations, they 
pass by her unnoticed. Her mind is absorbed in one thing 
alone. It is the mother who bore them, watching them, 
week by week, and month by month, burying them, burying 
them in her heart. 


“*T cannot hear what you say for my Willy’s voice in the wind— 
The snow and the sky so bright—he used but to call in the dark, 
And he calls to me now from the church and not from the gibbet—for 
hark ! 
Nay—you can hear it yourself—it is coming—shaking the walls— 
Willy—the moon’s in a cloud—Good-night. Iam going. He calls.” 


eee 
* Cf. Mr Rudyard Kipling’s story, The Miracle of Purun Baghdt. 


CHAPTER XII. 
—, 


MIcHAL. 


No portrait in the Old Testament is drawn with more dis- 
tinctness than that of Michal, the daughter of Saul, the 
wife of Saul’s rival and successor. There are lessons of a 
very valuable kind to be learnt from the delineation, notably 
the lesson of loyalty to religious conviction in the face of a 
beautiful scoffer—one of the hardest lessons in life to learn ; 
but it does not appear that the sacred writer has taken 
special pains with the subject for the purpose of edification ; 
rather the portrait is sharply defined because the original 
was herself a marked character with strong lineaments and 
an unmistakable personality. She is the type of the proud 
and beautiful woman who inspires passionate attachments, 
and exercises a subduing influence, but being unregenerate 
and of the world, injures those whom she attracts, and is 
innocuous only to those lovers who are able to withstand her 
charms. 

Michal was the second daughter of Saul and of Ahinoam 
(1 Sam. xiv. 49). That she was a girl of exceptional charm 
appears from more than one instance in the story that 
follows. But she first comes before us, not as one who is 
wooed, but as one who has given her heart away to a beau 
ideal of her own. When David, fresh and ruddy, rich in 
manly beauty and strength, came to the Court of her father, 
and began to fill men’s mouths with the fame of his prowess, 
the young girl allowed her fancy to linger about him until 
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she found herself in love with him. It was not, we surmise, 
a love of an exalted kind. It was the love of beauty and 
strength rather than the love of a soul. It is more than 
likely that she never spoke to the object of her admiration ; 
it is certain that she had no sympathy with the deep and 
noble elements of his character. And David on his part took 
little notice of his ixamorata, and showed no anxiety, in the 
first instance, to woo her as his wife. David was at the time 
in that mood of the young Adonis, when the blandishments 
of Venus fall very tamely on a heart engrossed in manly 
exercises, the pursuits of the field, and feats of arms. Saul, 
on the other hand, was anxious to put his daughters in David’s 
way, not with the desire of making him a son-in-law, but 
with the malicious purpose of entrapping him. They were 
lovely baits to entice him to his doom. 

It would seem that the hand of Merab, the elder, was 
offered to him as a spur to warlike enterprises against the 
Philistines, and the hope of Saul was, that, lashed by the 
ambition of seeming acceptable in the lady’s eyes, he would 
attempt the impossible and fall by the hand of the enemy. 
But Saul’s cunning was brought to light by his own conduct ; 
for when David had earned his bride, and looked forward to 
the fulfilment of the promise, Merab was given to Adriel the 
Meholathite (1 Sam. xviii. 19), and David was exposed to 
the derision of the Court. David took the snub in good 
part, for he was in no haste to marry, and the thought of 
battle and victory was far sweeter to him than love. But 
in the Court tattle, which followed on the marriage of Merab 
and the supposed disappointment of David, Saul’s attention 
was called to Michal’s secret love. Perhaps it was not very 
secret, for Michal was one of those imperious natures that 
only conceal their love when its declaration might imperil its 
fruition, Saul in his God-forsaken cunning, thought he saw © 
in this affection a new opportunity of humbling, and perhaps 
destroying, his rival. Evidently it never occurred to him 
that if Michal loved her husband she might protect him, 
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and choose the interests of the man on whom she had set 
_ her affections, before those of her father, to whom her loyalty 
was due. David, with the wary wisdom, which was a divine 
gift to him among the pitfalls of the Court, was reserved 
when the courtiers sounded him about this new betrothal. 
He was a lowly and insignificant person, he said, by no 
means adapted to be the son-in-law of a king. Indeed, the 
first time that he betrayed any interest in the subject, was 
when he heard that the proposed dowry was a hundred fore- 
skins of Philistines. Fora deed of derring-do he was always 
ready. And probably it never crossed his guileless mind 
that there was any malice in the proposal. At this time he 
had no love for Michal. He had, it is more than likely, 
never looked into her beautiful eyes, or heard a word from 
her delicate and haughty lips. The attraction in the prize 
was the contest by which he was to win it. If we correctly 
interpret the character of Michal, the achievement by which 
her bridegroom won her was precisely the kind of deed 
which would give him grace in her eyes. Most women love 
the doer of doughty deeds. Their merciful hearts seldom 
incline them to look with disfavour on a brave soldier whose 
hands are red with the blood of his foes. And the savage 
and revolting form that David’s victory took, according to 
the prescription of the king, was not likely to be offensive to 
the king’s daughter, who would share the general hatred and 
contempt of the Philistines, and the natural barbarity of 
that Eastern royalty. 

We are now to suppose that David and Michal are 
married, and one thing becomes immediately apparent. The 
beautiful woman captivates the heart of her husband. She, 
on her part, is for the present devoted to him. The scene 
which presents us with a glimpse into their domestic 
interior is very curious, and raises more than one interesting 
question. In that house was to be found the images 
(Teraphim) which a later day very naturally connected with 
idolatry. The idol was evidently life size, so that in the 
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bed and covered with a quilt it might easily be mistaken for 
the hero himself. How are we to explain this presence of 
the idolatrous image in the house of David? Orthodox 
theologians incline to lay the blame upon Michal, and to 
assume that among her other faults she had this of apostasy 
from the national faith. But the explanation which 
Criticism has given is much more probable: in the days of 
David that development of the Law which led the Jews to 
regard with loathing all sacred symbols of the Deity, pillars 
or images, had not yet taken place, And the reason why 
this passage (1 Sam. xix. 13) passes by the presence of the 
Teraphim in the house without condemnation, and even 
without comment, is, that the passage is one of genuine 
antiquity, reflecting the customs and the modes of thought 
which prevailed at the period. Michal was no more of an 
idolater than David ; the worship of Yahweh was not yet 
separated from the use of these household images. 

Another question is raised here which must be answered 
in a similar way, favourably to Michal. She has been 
represented as a liar because she misled the messengers of 
Saul in order to save her husband, and then told a lie to 
Saul in order to save herself. But this is to entirely mis-_ 
conceive how slowly the standard of truth is raised to the 
position which it holds in a Christian Protestant community. 
We must remember that David himself told a lie, attended 
with far more disastrous consequences, to the priests of Nob. 
When the Book of Samuel was written, the duty of telling 
the truth in such cases as this was not even conceived. 
There are probably many professing Christians to-day who 
would justify a lie told in order to baffle the enemies who 
were threatening a beloved life, or even a lie told to 
screen oneself from a danger incurred in such a task, though 
few or none would think of supporting their contention by 
an appeal to the conduct of Michal, The large proportion 
of people who are not distinctively Christian would have 
little hesitation in telling lies of this kind. Outside of 
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Protestantism lies are frankly admitted as one of the ways 
of serving the good cause. And in heathen countries, like 
China, a scrupulous adherence to truth excites an astonish- 
ment which borders on incredulity. It would show, there- 
fore, the most reprehensible loss of historical perspective to 
judge Michal harshly for her untruths in the episode that 
follows. Accepting the situation and the moral atmosphere 
in which she lived, we can assert that the story redounds 
entirely to her credit. It is the courage, braving the wrath 
of an irritable father in order to save her husband ; it is the 
love of her husband, sharpening her wits and making her 
ready in resource; it is the capacity and energy, carrying 
out her quick design, that engages our attention and secures 
our admiration. 

Her hero-husband had achieved another brilliant victory 
over the national foe, and he had been rewarded by another 
murderous attempt on the part of her demented father. 
Rising from the banqueting-room where the spear which 
the king had hurled at him was still quivering in the wall, 
David sought his wife and his home. He had no personal 
alarm; his was not the kind of nature that is concerned 
about its own safety; and he would have retired to rest 
perfectly secure in the divine protection which was always 
about him. But the wife was full of anxiety. Her eyes 
and ears were attent. Saul, though since the marriage of 
Michal he had been more than ever convinced that Yahweh 
was with David, and more than ever apprehensive, because 
his own daughter loved his foe (chap. xvili. 28), was 
infatuated enough to think that Michal would still prove 
his ally. And it seems that the messengers who came to the 
house to kill David in the morning took Michal into their 
counsel, and expected her aid in their design. But she 
came to him at once, and entreated him to escape. With 
her own hands she let him down through the window, and 
he, with hurried farewells to the woman whom he had learnt 
to love, and who was now saving his life at the risk of her 
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own, fled to Samuel at Ramah. Meanwhile she arranged 
his bed with the Teraphim in it, and then brought the 
king’s messengers to the chamber; showed them the 
apparently sleeping form, and enquired how they could 
possibly touch a sick man! The messengers returned to the 
king, carrying the words of his daughter ; but he in his rage 
commanded them to bring the sick man in his bed that he 
might be slain. By this time David had been able to get 
some distance from the place of danger, and Michal was 
little concerned when the men returned and discovered the 
fraud which she had practised upon them. Summoned 
before her father, she well knew her danger. But she did 
not hesitate to maintain that David had forced her to play 
the part, which she herself had suggested. And it seemed 
reasonable enough that one weak woman could not have 
stood single-handed against the conqueror of the Philistines. 

Now that David was a fugitive from the wrath of the 
king, the husband and wife were parted; and a change 
in their relations occurs which is singularly true to ex- 
perience, though the narrative in its accustomed way only 
hints at the facts, and-leaves the reader to draw them out. 
Separated from one another, to all appearance finally, and 
forced to live their own lives on a new basis, Michal allowed 
her love, which had always been the love of a handsome and 
heroic figure, rather than the love of a noble soul, to quietly 
die down. David, on the other hand, retaining the image 
of the woman in his heart, and gratefully revolving her 
devotion in saving his life, grew more and more fond of her 
in her absence, and settled that it would be his first thought, 
if ever fortune smiled on him again, to recover his wife, and 
bring her to his heart and his home. This is a touch 
exquisitely exact to human nature, for love is a fire which 
burns with a steadiness and persistency according to the 
material on which it feeds. Where the heart is shallow and 
jejune, love, like fire in a stubble field, soon burns out. 
Where the heart is rich and deep, love, like fire in coals, 
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burns long and fervently, leaping into new and unexpected 
flame, glowing with fervour even in the embers. 

Michal, beautiful and proud, demanding the fealty of those 
about her, and requiring a present husband on whom to exert 
her powers and vindicate her sovereignty, raised no objection 
when the king proposed to her a new marriage. Forgetting 
her boyish hero, she accepted the hand of “ Phalti, the son 
of Laish, which was of Gallim” (1 Sam. xxv. 44). We have 
no reason to think that she ever loved him. But we have 
the most pathetic proof that he loved her. For when that 
stroke of fate fell which snatched her from him to restore 
her to her first husband, we are told that Phalti “went with 
her, weeping as he went, and followed her to Bahurim” 
(2 Sam. iii. 16). 

It is one of the mysteries of life that a Helen, or a Mary 
of Scotland can inspire men with passionate attachments, 
without ever admitting any deep emotion into her own heart. 
The face and form are made to kindle passion, Cold and 
callous, often selfish and soulless, the beautiful woman will 
yet infatuate the men who come within her sphere of 
influence. They will ask her not to love them, but to let 
them love her; they will reach out to her arms of unspeak- 
able yearning ; and their love will survive the most shatter- 
ing discoveries of baseness and perfidy. So Henry Esmond 
worshipped Beatrix. So Phalti, or Paltiel, loved Michal ; 
and wept like a child, when she, without a word, left his 
home to renew her early relations with David. 

The star of David was in the ascendant. Saul was dead, 
and though the house of Saul, supported by Abner his 
cousin, still clung to a shadow of monarchy, every one could 
see that “David waxed stronger and stronger.” When 
Abner, in his irritation at the matter of Rizpah, determined 
to pass over to the rising throne, and sent to David some 
proffer of his support, he learnt that there was only one 
thing which would make his accession acceptable to David. 
David’s heart longed for Michal. She was presumably in 
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the party of her brother Ishbosheth, and she was certainly 
now married to another man. But David would welcome 
Abner if he would bring Michal with him. The fallen 
fortunes of the house of Saul forbid us to look for any 
diplomatic significance in this demand. It was not that 
David wished to assert his alliance with the royal 
family. It was simply the love which Michal had 
inspired in him. To have her back with him, to feast 
his eyes on her beauty, to be conscious of that fasci- 
nating presence; this was the uppermost consideration 
of the new king in the moment of his triumph. Michal, 
on the other hand, was willing enough, if not to renew her 
youthful love, at least to regain a husband who was now a 
king, and to take her place beside him on his throne. We 
can trace no finer motive; there is no hint either now or 
afterwards of any romantic feeling. She left behind the 
affectionate man who had for a few years been her protector, 
her lover, and her husband, and without a protest she 
returned to David, who was now, it seems, the husband of 
six other wives, and the father of at least as many sons 
(2 Sam. ili. 2-5). The conditions of polygamy seem hardly 
to admit of romance. But the very dispersion of feeling 
which that horrible system implies, and the roving in- 
continence which it fosters, make the devotion with 
which David sought to recover his first wife the more 
remarkable, and give a striking evidence of the abiding 
charm which she had for men who came beneath her spell. 
But the last episode which is recorded in the life of Michal 
shows how incongruous the two essentially were. Michal, 
without religious feeling, and entirely guided in her thought 
by worldly considerations, grew, as in such a case is inevit- 
able, more conventional as the years passed over. Her 
standard was the current opinion of men, the decencies and 
proprieties of the stereotyped and inexpansive life. David, 
on the other hand, profoundly religious to start with, and 
living always in the presence of God, with a nature open to 
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the divine impulses, had grown in depth and devotion of 
character with the years. His was the kind of nature that 
can move in conventionalities without becoming conventional, 
and when the occasion occurs slips them off as easily as if 
they were garments. His success, which he attributed to 
Yahweh, had not hardened but softened him. If in the 
earlier days he was always apt to break into rapturous praise 
of the Most High—by the sheepfold on the bare hill, or over 
the prostrate form of Goliath, he was now even more quickly 
responsive to the Heavenly Power. ‘Touch him ne’er so 
lightly, into song he broke.” The praises of his God were 
always trembling on his lips. To hide his profound and well- 
ing gratitude was not only distasteful but impossible to him. 

The haughty woman, who never forgot that she was a 
king’s daughter and a king’s wife, but never remembered 
that she might become a child of God, was ill-sorted with 
one who, though he was every inch a king, never forgot that 
he was the child of God, and quieted himself as a weaned 
child in the divine presence habitually. The incongruity 
revealed itself, with tragic consequences to Michal, in an 
episode which is curious in itself, and now peculiarly inter- 
esting to us, because it is the occasion of Michal’s final 
dismissal from the scene of history. 

The sacred Ark, the symbol in Israel’s primitive religion 
of Yahweh’s presence among His people, was being brought 
for the first time into that city which David had captured 
from the Jebusite and made the seat of his government. 
The city was one of hoary antiquity and of religious venera- 
tion. Uru-Salim, the city of the god Salim, had been the 
seat of the mysterious priesthood once held by Melchizedek. 
Probably the piety of David recognised in Salim the Most 
High God, and identified Him with Yahweh, whose Ark he 
now proposed to bring into the city, and to harbour in a 
sacred Tabernacle (2 Sam. vi. 7). Those later regulations 
of the Law which forbade the kings to perform the functions 
of a priest were not yet in force. David was accustomed, 
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like most ancient kings, to exercise a royal priesthood. 
Again and again we find him sacrificing, killing the victims, 
and offering them to Yahweh with his own hands. But the 
office of a priest, if worldly pomp and pride have given it 
a presumptuous splendour, is of all others intrinsically the 
most humiliating. Does the priest represent God to the 
people? Yes; but it is only on condition that he loses 
himself in the representation. He is self-emptied. He 
becomes nothing. When he makes assumptions and demands 
the homage of the people, he is a blasphemous usurper. 
When he puts on robes of state, and sits in the temple of 
God, speaking high-swelling things as if he were God, he 
becomes that foe of God and of religion whom the Lord will 
destroy with the brightness of His coming. The priest’s 
only conceivable attitude is one of indescribable humility ; 
for he is speaking and acting as one in the unveiled presence 
of God, and in that presence even archangels bow their 
heads, cover their faces with their wings, and cry “ Unclean.” 
When, therefore, a true king acts as a true priest, he 
humbles himself, he makes himself vile. The truer his 
kingship and priesthood, the truer his religion; the truer 
his religion, the truer his humiliation. There could be 
no question, therefore, that David, in undertaking the 
priestly duties on this great occasion of the entrance of the 
Ark into Jerusalem, exposed himself to the contempt of all 
the worldly, and made a great demand on the religious 
sympathy and comprehension of his people. Among the 
people he found the sentiment that he demanded. The 
misconception, misjudgment, and derision he found in his 
own household, when he returned to bless it, and from that 
woman who had once given him her girlish love, the woman 
whom he had during long years loved with glowing admira- 
tion, and with tender gratitude for the service she had 
rendered him. 

David’s conduct before the Ark is very noticeable, and 
we can hardly wonder if it was subject to some misunder- 
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standing. He stripped himself of his regalia and put on the 
linen ephod of the priest. Every six paces that the Ark 
was brought, he halted, and offered up an ox and a fatling. 
He felt himself in the presence of Yahweh, who had ordained 
him to be the shepherd of His people, and had marvellously 
brought him to his present position of security and greatness. 
The religious enthusiasm of the occasion overmastered him, 
Tt is difficult for the Western, and still more difficult for the 
modern mind, with its habitual restraint of feeling and dis- 
cipline of expression, to understand the frenzy which leads 
an Eastern dervish to reel round like a top as an act of 
worship, or led the Salii, or priests of Mars, at Rome, to 
leap in wild exultation before their god. We can only 
accept it as a fact which becomes to the student of antiquity 
and of the East familiar, if not comprehensible, that dancing, 
sometimes in measured and rhythmical movements, some- 
times in irregular and frantic somersaults, is a mode of 
expressing profound religious feeling. 

David, the king, broke off from the stated acts of sacrifice 
as formalities too stiff and tedious ; and in the joy of worship. 
and the gratitude to God which defied expression, he danced: 
before Yahweh with all his might. Nowit is so exactly the 
kind of action which would excite a certain contempt in the 
mind of an Englishman if he were an onlooker, that we are 
tempted to think too sympathetically of Michal’s judgment. 
She appears to us as a calm and dignified woman, who has 
no approbation for the extravagances of fanaticism. Imagine 
the feelings of the late Master of Balliol in contemplating 
the noisy processions of the Salvation Army; and you sup- 
pose that Michal’s satirical language ‘‘ How glorious was the 
King of Israel to-day !” was the utterance of a dignified self- 
restraint. But this excuse for Michal is not available. Her 
comment arose entirely from a want of sympathy with any 
expression of praise to God, or any recognition of His majesty. 
Her reproach was that of an irreligious pride, which can 
understand and value the dignity of an earthly throne, but 
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has, in its blindness, no eye for the dignity of the heavenly. 
And if we are wise we shall learn the salutary lesson, that the 
scorn which the world exhibits to all acts of true religion 
which are not merely conventional, is one of the most potent 
weapons which are ever brought to bear against religion ; for 
it is indubitable that few persons have strength to stand 
against the derision, especially the ironically-expressed 
derision, of the world. 

Now this is the point which brings eae the greatness and _ 
strength of David’s character. More men are shamed out of 
their religion by the bewitching and laughing eyes of women 
than we can ever estimate. There have been but few men 
in the history of the world who, once enchained in a woman’s 
love, could go calmly on in the discharge of religious duties 
which she despised. The shafts of scorn are always terrible, 
but shot from the bow of beauty they seem omnipotent. 

David was, as we have surmised, full of tenderness to the 
beautiful woman. But he was still more full of God; and 
his retort to the sarcastic taunt, a retort so calm and yet so 
crushing, implying at once so high a self-denial and so stern a 
resolve, is well worthy of our consideration ; the more so 
because its implication is not immediately discernible. The 
Eastern form of expression may even entirely evade the 
comprehension of the Western reader. Michal had charged 
him with abasing himself in the eyes of the maid-servants 
who were about her person, implying that her own queenly 
scorn was greater than even theirs would be. David’s 
simple reply is that this act of abasement was before 
Yahweh, with no thought of other observers, and such 
a homage was due from one who had been thus raised to 
power, and placed in the throne of her own proud and self- 
confident father. He would therefore act as he had done, 
and, without concern for the foolish judgment of men, 
would humble himself in lowly gratitude and adoration 
before his God. But then, looking at the woman whom 
he loved, with the scorn of God in her eyes, he takes a 
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manful resolution, which he immediately announces. He 
will henceforth divorce her. The maid-servants whom 
she has mentioned shall come into his harem, and they 
shall bear children in the royal household, but she— 
never! No one who has realised the situation will mis- 
understand this firm decision, or suppose that it is a word of 
spite. It is a word of bitter self-renunciation. He turns 
from the woman, who perhaps was the most attractive to 
him in the world. He renounces her and stifles down his 
love, because she is incapable of understanding and acknow- 
ledging the paramount claims of God. And with great 
simplicity the historian gives the sequel: ‘“ Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, had no child to the day of her death.” 

This statement we accept as true; and therefore we feel 
at liberty to correct the verse in chap. xxi. (2 Sam. xxi. 8), 
where the five men handed over to the Gibeonites for blood 
vengeance are stated to be the sons of Michal. Michal must 
there be a mere slip for Merab (sce 1 Sam. xviii. 19, where 
Merab is given to Adriel the Mehothalite for a wife). It 
is an instructive example of the truth, which most sensible 
men now recognise, that the sacred writers are not secured 
against those lapses and errors which are incident to human 
nature, and must always occur in documents which are 
handed down by transcription for many generations. 

The scorn of Michal was punished by what, in the opinion 
of an Eastern woman, was the severest penalty that could 
be inflicted. ‘To have no child to the day of her death ”— 
that was the issue of the heartless and selfish pride, which 
began with the traffic in the affections of men, and ended in 
the rejection of God. 

“What is the reason in Nature for these hard hearts?” 
It is a question which we often ask, and which receives a 
different answer with every instance that comes up for 
our consideration. But if we may speculate, where know- 
ledge is impossible, we could imagine that the Tempter of 
men assumes the form of a beautiful woman to allure his 
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victims to their destruction, and that this most dangerous 
and seductive trial of the heart is, like all other lesser trials, 
the occasion for the exercise and display of the heroic 
qualities in man. St Anthony was tempted by the vision 
of beautiful women luring him to break his vows of chastity. 
And many a stout heart, like that of St Hugo of Lincoln, 
has well-nigh perished under the stress of such enticements. 
But the kind of temptation which a fascinating woman can 
present in drawing men away from their allegiance to their 
conscience and their God is far more perilous, because it 
gives far less warning. It takes a man unawares. It is 
insidious, or else sudden, in its assault. It is for the most 
part not in the form of words which can be answered, but in 
the quick glance of wondering eyes, and the raising of eye- 
brows, and in lips that curl with contempt. It appears to be 
the function of some women in the world to present this 
most dangerous form of temptation, that the heroic heart 
may become proved by a firm resistance, and established by 
wisely escaping from the area of the spell. 

And in this way the character and career of Michal are 
not only singularly distinct, but also fraught with meaning 
and teaching for us even to-day. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ABIGAIL. 


Tue name Abigail is an exclamation signifying, “ Father is 
gladness,” and was perhaps given as an expression of a father’s 
happiness in welcoming a little girl into the world. It was 
a name in common use, and was borne by one of David’s 
sisters (1 Chron, ii. 16). And we should like to infer from 
it that even in an Eastern country, where daughters were 
regarded as a calamity, or at best a nonentity, sometimes a 
female child came into the world to meet no chill frowns of 
disappointment because she was not a boy, but a welcome, 
not only from the instinct of a mother, but also from the 
desire of a father. At any rate, it was the custom in Israel 
to give names at the time of birth with special reference to 
the occasion and the feelings of the parents. And if we 
wish to cherish the idea that this name was selected when 
the girl was received with joy, we may cite the fact that 
David’s sister who bore the name became the mother of the 
hero Amasa (2 Sam. xiii. 25), and David’s wife, who bore it 
also, was such a woman as we are now to study. For it 
must make a great difference to a woman’s character and 
capacity, whether she grows up with a constant feeling that 
she is de trop, or is nursed in an atmosphere of affection, and 
learns to regard the world from the warm nest of paternal 
solicitude and care. In any case, the Abigail of whom we 
obtain so engaging a portrait in 1 Sam. xxv. is introduced to 
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countenance. That combination is rarer than weshould like. 
Tempting as it is to suppose that a fair face must cover a fair 
mind, the caprice of Nature frequently deludes the eye by 
allying beauty of form with the most commonplace mind ; 
and the adulation which is paid to beauty sometimes spoils 
a character which has not been originally bad. In fiction 
of the conventional type our heroines are always beautiful, 
and their many other attractions are treated as the ordinary 
concomitants of beauty. In real life we have to confess to 
the same kind of surprise and satisfaction as the historian 
seems to have felt when we encounter a woman “of good 
~ understanding and of a beautiful countenance.” 

After this passing remark, it is perhaps characteristic of 
the inspired writer that the narrative pays no further atten- 
tion to the beauty of countenance, and does not even allow 
us to think that David was influenced in his wooing by the 
fairness of the face, but proceeds to illustrate in a tale of 
singular vividness and power the attraction of wisdom and 
mental ability in a woman. 

Abigail, the beautiful and sensible wife, was mated, 
as so often happens in this world, to a man who was 
’ boorish, cowardly, and dissolute. In Eastern countries 
marriages are made by the family, and not by the man and 
woman themselves. And Abigail was doubtless given by 
her friends to Nabal because he was a man of the noble 
family of Caleb, and had large property in the neighbour- 
hood of Carmel (i.e. the Carmel S.W. of the Dead Sea). 
Character is not often a consideration in marriages of con-_ 
venance. Property is everything, property and family ; and 
the girl is to be considered fortunate in making a good 
match, though it saddens her life, hardens her heart, 
and possibly ruins her soul. But it is a curious fact 
that even where marriages are perfectly free, able and 
charming women very frequently become the wives of surly 
men. Perhaps they marry with benevolent designs of 
improving their husbands. Perhaps beauty and wit are 
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always apt to prefer silent and unattractive partners. Or 
perhaps it is simply an illustration of the subtle law of 
compensations, which runs through all human affairs, But 
the union of Nabal and Abigail may be regarded as in a 
sense typical. 

bs The name Nabal, as the narrative states, is the Hebrew 
~ word for “Fool.” But the fool in Hebrew is not merely silly ; 
he is bad, he is brutish, he is essentially an atheist. And 
to Nabal that severest term of condemnation is applicable ; 
he is a son of Belial. Prof. Cheyne has recently shown, and 
Prof. Hommel apparently concurs,* that Belial is the Hebrew 
form of a Babylonian goddess Belili, who, like the classical 
Hecate, presided over the lower world. The Hebrew form 
is determined by the accident that it means “shall not come 
up”; so that the word in Hebrew ears suggested at once 
that bourne from which no traveller returns. Whether the 
Canaanite borrowed the word from Babylon, or, as Prof, 
Hommel prefers to think, the Babylonians in the remote 
period of intercourse with the West, 2000 years B.c., adopted 
it from the language of Canaan, is of no importance to us 
here.. But it is extremely interesting to catch the exact 
nuance of meaning in the familiar expression, “son of Belial.” 
For it does not convey the idea of mere worthlessness, so 
much as that of positive badness. It is equivalent to 
our Lord’s strong expression, “child of hell.” Such a 
man is too bad for this world, one of those soulless, brutish 
creatures, whom a Dante will very joyously place in the 
bottomless horrors of the Inferno. His feet lay hold on 
hell. He is, all his life, treading that sulphurous way. 
When at last he goes to his proper place, and never can 
return, there may be pity, but there can be no regret ; piety 
may cherish the hope of a reformation in some problematical 
purgatory, but even piety cannot wish him back in a world 
which seems to be demoralised by his presence, and to exas- 
perate his own demoralisation. 


* Expository Times, viii. 423, 472, 
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Now we are admitted into the very heart of remote 
antiquity, and a scene rises before our eyes, vivid and 
indisputable, but so unlike our own life of law and order, 
that the imagination must come to the aid of the historian. 
They are the days of the jealous suspicions of Saul, when 
David, the distinguished soldier, has had to flee for his life, 
and hide in the caves which abound in the wilderness 
on the western side of the Dead Sea. The anointed 
of Yahweh, the man after whom go the hearts and expecta- 
tions of Israel, chivalrous, and according to the standard 
of the time deeply religious, David is yet, owing to the 
hostility of his king, an outlaw, and his only security lies in 
the band of armed outlaws that have gathered around him. 
But with the true instincts of an anointed king, and as we 
should say, with the spirit of a gentleman, the outlaw has 
made his band the guardians of law. It has been his delight 
to extend his protection to shepherds and herdsmen in the 
wilderness and on the mountains. In the eyes of pious 
Israelites who knew the facts of the case, Saul the king was 
the real outlaw, and David the outlaw was the real king. 
Whoever judged matters by the standard of Yahweh would 
see in David and his band the truest representatives of the 
national life, and the best hopes of the national future. 
This a woman of understanding could perceive, but a fool, 
and a son of Belial could not. 

When, however, a band of outlaws becomes the guardians 
of public order, and the consistent defenders of peaceable 
men, a debt is due to them, which should be paid the more 
readily because they have no legal mode of recovering wages 
for service done. Soldiers, withdrawn from ordinary in- 
dustry, must somehow live; and it is an obvious principle 
that they who enjoy their protection and employ their 
services should be ready to furnish the pay. When, there- 
fore, great preparations were made in Carmel for the sheep- 
shearing, and the store of meat and bread and water was 
enough, and more than enough for the shearers, it was a 
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perfectly natural request which the captain of the band 
made for some supplies to feed his men from the big sheep- 
owner whose property they had secured. David did not ask 
for help as a favour, but distinctly as a payment for service. 
He couched his request in courteous terms, but his confident 
appeal to the testimony of the shepherds themselves, shows 
that he was sure of his case, and could claim what he demanded 
by all the acknowledged principles of politeness and justice. 
For Nabal to refuse seemed impossible, but to refuse 
in any other terms than those of conciliation and abun- 
dant acknowledgment of the service done, would be a 
degree of churlishness to which it might be thought human 
nature could not fall. If Nabal had made a polite excuse, 
if he had urged that he only had enough provision for his 
young men, and it was not possible to comply with the 
demand, it is clear that David, though mortified, would have 
quietly accepted the refusal. But guem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat. The man allowed his naturally crabbed 
temper to get the better of him. He answered the 
messengers with a sneer, He knew well who David was, 
and knew that he deserved well, not only of himself, but of 
the nation. Yet he affected to treat him as a rebel. And 
he covered his own meanness under the guise of principle. 
He could not help a runagate servant—he could not 
countenance the laxity of the times! And having shown 
that he knew who David was, by making his circumstances 
a subject of derision, he bluntly refused to give to him, on 
the ground that he knew nothing about him or his men. 
This insolence, which would be at any time and in any | 
place irritating enough, was positively maddening to a man in 
David’s position, a man conscious of integrity and benevolence, 
a man, too, living necessarily an outlaw’s life, and in command 
of forces that could easily inflict chastisement. He acted at 
once in the heat of passion. His better nature told him that 
the retaliation was wrong—this we knowfrom his intense relief 
and gratitude when he was prevented from executing his 
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design. But for the moment the better nature was silenced 
in the fierce, vindictive passion at white heat. His four 
hundred bravos were rapidly armed, and they marched with 
swift decision to slay Nabal and every man in Nabal’s family 
and household. No woman should be touched in the raid 
conducted by one, who, though mad with anger, was the 
soul of chivalry. But every male, who was above infancy, 
should perish, and the whole clan of the insolent boor should 
be annihilated. 

It was now an opportunity for the beautiful wife of this 
churlish man to show her understanding. There came to 
her in her women’s apartments one of the servants who had 
been present at the treatment of David’s messengers. He 
described the politeness and grace of the request, the obliga- 
tions under which Nabal was placed to the band of rovers, 
and the way in which her husband had literally flown at the 
men and overwhelmed them with abuse. The servant spoke 
with rude frankness, for it was no time for mincing language. 
His master, he said, was such a child of hell that really one 
could not speak to him. There could be no astonishment if 
anyone should be exasperated by him, and with an armed 
force at his back, the insulted hero would hardly hesitate to 
take vengeance. Not a word did Abigail say, but her mind 
was immediately made up. One might have thought that the 
prospect of condign punishment falling on the man whom she 
could never have loved, and from whom she had probably 
received nothing but contumely, would not have been un- 
welcome, especially when he had brought it on himself, and 
she was entirely unconcerned in the matter. But that is not 
the way of a true woman. She is loyal to her husband none 
the less because he deserves no loyalty. It may be impos- 
sible for her to love him or respect him, but she can defend 
him, and stand between him and his own folly. Her deter- 
mination is at once taken to make an attempt for his 
salvation. She sees how difficult it will be to avert the 
well-deserved indignation of David. On the other hand, 
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with her woman’s quickness, and out of the depths of 
her own pious soul, she has divined what kind of man 
he is—the magnanimity and the uprightness which 
have made him the favourite of Yahweh, and determined 
his election to the prospect of the throne. She grasps 
at once the situation. If with all her own personality, 
conciliatory and appreciative, she can shield her miser- 
able husband, and attract the attention of David, she may 
prevail and quiet his vindictive passion. She acts with 
rapid resolution. The provisions for which David civilly 
asked are to be laid on the asses, a very considerable quan- 
tity, perhaps all that had been prepared for the shearers that 
day.. Two hundred cakes of bread, and two great skins 
filled with wine; five sheep ready for eating; five pecks 
of the parched corn which is still the favourite food of field- 
labourers in Palestine ; two hundred clusters of raisins and 
two hundred cakes of figs: there would be not fewer than 
five asses laden with this generous gift. With all haste, 
and not letting Nabal know what she was doing, she sent 
on the convoy to meet David and his men. She herself 
followed more slowly behind, hoping that the gift would 
have begun the pacification which she trusted to her own 
wit to complete. 

David was fuming with wrath. He poured out his 
threats in the presence of his men, and was doubtless 
audible some distance off in his high-strung indignation. 
“He had done his best for Nabal, protected his servants 
and saved them from robbery, and this was the way 
the feliow responded to his kindness. By God! he would 
make him suffer for his insolence”—and so on. As Abigail 
rode on her ass down the mountain road, she heard the noise 
of the armed men and the voice of the infuriated leader, and 
suddenly turning a bend of the path she came full upon 
the band, David at their head. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she slipped from her beast, and threw herself on 
the ground, hiding her beautiful face in the dust. And 
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then, still lying at his feet, she began to pour out her 
request to David. It is evident that the captain was at 
once arrested by this unexpected sight. The knightly 
nature, bent on its own work of vengeance, will always 
listen to the cry of beauty in distress, and lay aside the 
former purpose to espouse the new cause. 

But if the sight made a mute appeal, the words 
which poured from Abigail’s lips made one still more 
powerful, They are among the most eloquent utterances 
in the Bible. Some of the phrases haunt our ears. 
One of them has passed into the religious language of 
Christendom. Her argument is exquisitely insinuating, 
a delicate combination of humility and frankness and 
courage and insight. It is worth while spending a 


few minutes in marking its points. It is spoiled in a 


sense by a paraphrase ; but a paraphrase is needed to send 
us back to the terseness and the wisdom and the pathos 
of the original with a full understanding. Perhaps not un- 
conscious of the effect which her own charms produced upon 
the wrathful man, she began by asking him to regard her 
as the cause of offence. If his attention can be averted 
from that exasperating Nabal, and fixed upon the pleading 
woman, his heart will begin to soften. Then she asked 
very deferentially that she might be allowed to speak, and 
his acquiescence encouraged her to go on. She proceeded 
at once to confess the fault that had been committed, the 
fault for which she had made herself responsible. Her 
one chance of saving Nabal was to repudiate him, and to 
show how hateful his conduct seemed even to her, his wife. 


Let David dismiss him from his thought, Fool by name,’ 


Fool by nature, an utterly insignificant creature, not worthy 
of his regard, a child of the underworld. Let his eyes rest 
on her. It was with her that he had todo. And she, the 
house-mistress, had not seen the young men when they came, 
so that she had not immediately been able to attend to their 
request. As she spoke, she saw that she had arrested the 
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hand of the avenger, his anger was subsiding; he was 
ready to listen and be convinced. “Ah!” she cries, “I 
see that you will give up the vindictive intention. The 
Lord has intervened to save you from shedding blood. 
What a mercy is that! Now, may all your enemies be 
as insignificant, as inconsiderable as this Nabal! May you 
be able to dismiss them all as easily from your mind.” 
And then she pointed to the food she had sent, and asked 
that it might be given to the soldiers, with many apologies 
for the slight delay in its arrival. 

And as the stores were now unpacked, and Dayid stood 
looking at her with an indulgent and admiring glance, the 
woman went on in her eloquent discourse, rising at once to 
singular heights of prophecy and poetry. Every true and 
good woman has some of the insight which is prophetic and 
poetic. But Abigail had an exceptional understanding ; that 
moving power of emotion and imagination which has often 
made a woman’s voice more effectual for all of us than the 
most consummate periods of the orator. Abigail had already, 
like many of the pious in Israel, secretly transferred her 
allegiance from Saul to David. She recognised in him 
Yahweh’s champion against the Philistines. She was 
familiar with the fact which filled Saul’s gloomy spirit with 
madness, that Samuel had designated David and _ his 
successors to be the royal house of Israel. She was 
convinced of his goodness, not only of the occasional kind- 
ness shown to her husband’s shepherds, but of that intrinsic 
goodness of soul that had been the ground of his election 
and anointing. ‘And though,” she went on, “you are for 
the moment chased over the mountains and driven into the 
caves by men who are seeking to kill you, yet you will not 
be injured by their malice. Yehweh has ‘a bundle of life,’ 
a precious bouquet of the souls that He loves. You are one 
of these, and you are bound up with Him, Yahweh your 
God ; while your enemies are like the stones which a man 
only gathers and keeps for a moment, in order to hurl them 
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as far from him as possible with his sling.” It would 
not be possible to chant in a more captivating way the 
secure relation of the good man’s soul with God. And she 
ended by assuming that her prayer was granted. The 
angry sword has returned to its scabbard. The excited 
soldiers are falling back with the feeling that there will be 
no action to-day. The woman’s plea has prevailed. And 
she pushes her advantage with a word of noble com- 
mendation, and just in closing, with a petition for herself, 
“When Yahweh shall have set you on your throne, the 
event of this day will occur to you, and bring you not 
sorrow but joy; for you will remember that you were pre- 
vented from shedding blood—prevented from undertaking 
your own vindication instead of leaving it to Him who says, 
‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay.’ And perhaps in the day 
of your greatness you will cast a thought back on your 
petitioner here, who was instrumental in saving you from 
the deed of blood.” It is in this way that the good woman 
becomes the teacher of men, not by assuming authority, but 
by her power of conveying great lessons in great humility, 
and by her gracious appeal to the nobler side of human 
nature. 

The skill and power of Abigail’s appeal are shown by this, 
that David unconsciously adopted the view that she had 
presented. The conversion of his spirit from vindictiveness 
to humility and gratitude is apparently miraculous. But 
this is only that miracle which a noble woman is always 
able to work. The power of such a mind over a man is 
incalculable. The whole question appears to David at once 
just as she had presented it to him. He has no thought of 
punishing Nabal, he is simply overwhelmed with satisfac. 
tion that the Lord had arrested him in his retaliatory 
expedition, and turns to invoke a blessing on her who had 
been the means of soothing his passion. He tells her 
frankly what he had intended to do, and confesses that she 
alone has prevented him from doing it. And then accepting 
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her present, he sends her back to her home with a significant 
assurance that he had also accepted her person. Doubtless 
the beautiful face, combined with so much discretion and 
womanly genius, had captivated his heart. It was that kind 
of love at first sight which asks for no further testimonials 
than its own rapid intuition. It would not be necessary for 
him to see her again in order to wish to take her as his 
wife, 

The admiration and love which were thus kindled were 
soon able to find practical expression. For the husband, 
who was no hushand, was speedily removed to the land from 
which one does not return, that land of Belfli to which by 
his nature he belonged. 

One’s heart is touched with compassion for the wife 
matched with this churlish debauchee. When she returned 
from the expedition which had saved his life, she found 
him drinking, fatuous with drink, holding a feast which 
might have been that of a king. But for her he would 
have been taken in his cups, his guests slain, and his 
banquet despoiled, by the king of men whom he had refused 
to furnish with a morsel of meat. The wise wife did not 
speak to him until he was sober in the morning. Then she 
told him the danger he had been in. The miserable 
drunkard, maudlin and stupefied, received the news as a 
blow of death. The shock paralysed him; and after lying 
helpless and miserable for ten days he died, and Abigail was 
free. 

When the intelligence came to David, his prevailing 
thought was still one of gratitude that he had been spared 
from the guilt of taking vengeance on Nabal himself, and now 
Yahweh had taken it for him. The graceless and insolent 
soul was dead, and David had not even lifted a hand. The 
thought immediately brought to him the image of that 
woman, pleading so prudently and so passionately to 
avert his anger. And he resolved that he would seek to 
win her as his wife, Dr Patrick Fairbairn’s Bible Die- 
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tionary is very humorous on this point. ‘David himself 
felt deeply indebted to her,” says the article on Abigail, 
“for the part she acted on the occasion, and the advice 
she tendered. . . . He took a wrong way, however, to show 
his gratitude, when, after the death of Nabal, he sent for 
her and took her to be one of his own wives.” It is 
an odd method of bringing moral lessons from the Bible 
to carry the moral standard of the Nineteenth Century 
back to the age of David, and to lecture the ancient hero 
for a polygamy which at that time was sanctioned by 
human and divine law. One should rather say that David 
took the most natural and the most chivalrous way of show- 
ing his gratitude to Nabal’s virtuous widow when he sent 
and spoke to the members of the family (cf. Cant. viii. 8, 
for an illustration of the Eastern custom) with the view of 
securing her as his own wife. So far from a plurality of 
wives seeming wrong, it was regarded as one of the insignia 
of greatness. It was therefore a sign of David’s rising for- 
tunes when the aspirant to the throne took Abigail in addi- 
tion to Abinoam. Polygamy is a demoralising social institu- 
tion, but it was not a sin. Advancing civilisation makes it 
illegal. Christianity for the first time makes it a sin when 
it bases the marriage relation on the mystical ground of the 
union between Christ and His Church. For David no 
obstacle stood in the way of his asking Abigail to be his 
wife, a woman to whom he owed a salvation from an act of 
sin, a woman who had already shown how truly she under- 
stood and appreciated his position, a woman whose life had 
hitherto been blighted by being wedded to a churl, and 
might now be redeemed and enriched by being wedded to 
- one not altogether unworthy of her. 

Alas, that the reticence of the Bible tells us no more 
about this gracious and lovely spirit. She was the mother 
of Chileab (2 Sam. ii, 3), that is the only other fact that is 
recorded, and even that fact is rendered doubtful by the 
chronicler calling Chileab by another name, Daniel. We 
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must be content therefore to leave her at the moment when 
David’s proposal was conveyed to her, and she, with the 
beautiful humility of Eastern politeness, rose and bowed 
before the messengers with protestations of obedience, and 
then hastened with her five damsels to meet the embrace of 
her new lord. 

But how admirable and wonderful is the skill of the 
Biblical narrative which in so brief a compass, by the 
slightest nail-impressions upon the plastic material, contrives 
to convey to us a complete portrait of this instructive char- 
acter. Here is the plot of a fine romance—a story told in a 
few minutes, which an ingenious author might spin out 
with unflagging interest into a volume. Where writing is 
so condensed and significant, reading should be careful and 
meditative. For the writer trusts to the imagination and 
reflection of the reader to work out the hints that he has 
given. Even the enlargement attempted in this chapter is 
not sufficient. A wise Bible student will brood upon the 
story and the persons, until all their detailed beauty, and 
all their implicit lessons, unfold themselves before him. 

As Michal was dangerously, Abigail is the most savingly, 
attractive woman in the histories of the Old Testament. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THe QUEEN oF SHEBA. 


Nor the least interesting discovery in those mines of ancient 
history which modern Archeology is daily opening up to us 
is the decipherment of the Saban inscriptions. By a sudden 
fortunate find a steady light is let in upon one of those 
ancient tribes or peoples for which hitherto we had no other 
notices than those contained in the Bible. The Sabzans, 
an unsettled nation inhabiting the Southern extremity of 
the Arabian peninsula—the territory in the neighbourhood 
of Mocha—are in the Book of Genesis treated as the 
descendants of Abraham by Keturah. They shared, with 
countless other Arabian tribes, the traditions, the religious 
ideas, the social usages which form the stock out of which 
both Judaism and Mohammedanism have grown. They are 
known in the Biblical literature as traders in gold, spices, 
and slaves. ‘The multitude of camels shall cover thee, the 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; they all shall come 
from Sheba; they shall bring gold and frankincense, and 
shall proclaim the name of Yahweh” (Isa. lx. 6; cf. Jer. 
vi. 20). ‘The traffickers of Sheba and Raamah, they were 
thy traffickers; they traded for thy wares with chief of all 
spices and with all precious stones and gold” (Ezek. xxvii. 
22; xxxvilil. 13). “To him shall be given of the gold of 
Sheba” (Ps. Ixxii. 15), And in the Book of Job we get 
two momentary glimpses of these desert-rangers, swooping 
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moving in their caravans across the desert, athirst for the 
vanishing streams (i. 15; vi. 19), Their readiness to trade 
in slaves is inferred from the reference of the prophet Joel 
(iii. 8). 

It is on these moving hordes of the great Arabian 
peninsula that the inscriptions discovered and deciphered 
by Glaser have shed a welcome light.* Unfortunately, the 
inscriptions do not carry us back to the time of Solomon, 
but they show that two or three hundred years later the 
land of Saba was governed by a succession of priest-kings. 
They reveal also a very interesting fact. Though the 
Sabeeans were polytheists, as the Arabs continued to be 
until the time of Mohammed, yet the gods are seldom called 
by personal names, but almost always by the word which 
in Hebrew and Arabic signifies God (Heb. Zi, Arab. Ilu). 
Hommel infers from this fact a strong sentiment of an 
earlier and purer faith in One God, surviving in the 
midst of polytheistic corruptions.j This curious discovery 
of modern times enables us to understand the relation 
between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Their religious 
ideas were essentially the same. He worshipped Yahweh, 
but with a wide tolerance to other gods, which brought 
upon him the divine censure; she worshipped many gods, 
but with an underlying conviction that El, God, was one, 
though manifesting Himself in several forms. 

One other preliminary fact must be observed. If the 
reader will turn to the map of Arabia, he will see that the 
journey from Sheba to Jerusalem must have been from a 
thousand to twelve hundred miles, and would have occupied 
at least two months; so that relatively to Palestine our 
Saviour might well describe the queen as coming “from the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” Like so many of the women 
depicted in the Old Testament, this Queen of the South is 








* Die Abessinier in Arabien und in Africa. Munich, 1895. 
+ Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 82, 
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presented in a very charming light. She was impelled to 
andertake the long journey by a thirst for wisdom, and that 
keen interest in a man of exceptional inteliectual powers, 
which is often discovered by bright and sympathetic women, 
and is among the most effectual methods of eliciting and 
confirming those powersin men. She is, in spite of those 
remote countries, and the flight of nearly three millenniums, 
an essentially modern woman. It is this type which is the 
most progressive, and the most attractive influence in the 
society of to-day. The power of taking a genuine interest in 
truth for truth’s sake, and in the cultivated capacities and 
results of the intellect, immediately redeems a character from 
vulgarity. And as the admiration of wealth and material 
display is the barbaric prelude of decadence, so the keen 
appreciation of wisdom, wit, erudition, and scholarship, is the 
mark of all great epochs. 

We must remember that in the eleventh century Bc. 
religion and wisdom were not yet distinguished. The fear 
of the Lord was the beginning of wisdom, and it was not 
doubted that the wiser a man was the more religious he 
would be. When, therefore, the Southern Queen “heard of 
the fame of Solomon concerning the name of Yahweh, and 
came to prove him with hard questions” (1 Kings x. 1), we 
must understand that she was a philosophical and a religious 
seeker—or, in a word, a seeker after truth. Nothing is made 
clearer than that it was this intellectual or spiritual interest 
which impelled her to the expedition. If she was astonished 
at the visible signs of wealth and power, that was merely 
incidental It was the fame of divine Wisdom which 
attracted her, and it was the utterance of the same Wisdom 
which filled her with grateful stupefaction, and envy of the 
happy people who stood always before that throne, 

The journey was completed. The vast train of camels 
arrived at Jerusalem. How large the cavalcade was we can 
partly infer from the gifts which she brought. The gold 
alone was between sixty and seventy thousand pounds, which 
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would require sixteen or seventeen camels to carry it, The 
spices and precious stones were “a very great store,” and 
probably required another twenty camels, And this takes 
no account of her own train of attendants, which for a march 
through the desert where Bedouins, then as now, were ever 
ready for attack and plunder, must have been numbered by 
hundreds on camels or dromedaries, The resources of 
Jerusalem, even in the golden days of Solomon, must have 
been taxed to entertain this extraordinary royal visit from 
the utmost limits of the South. 

There are many places where the curious terseness and 
inexpansiveness of Hebrew narrative become almost pro- 
voking by the curiosity they excite. ‘ When she was come 
to Solomon, she communed with him of all that was in her 
heart.” A Greek historian would have given the substance 
of such conversations, If he did not know the facts he 
would invent them. But the severity of Hebrew composi- 
tion admitted of no such freaks. No tradition preserved the 
notes of what passed between the king and the queen. We 
have to be content with the assurance that Solomon received 
the spirit of wisdom from on high to satisfy all the desires of 
this enquiring soul. Yet we are almost compelled to specu- 
late, and the notes of Solomon’s wisdom which have come 
down to us suggest the kind of questions which he would 
have answered. He was a naturalist, what our ancestors 
called a Natural Philosopher ; and he was able to inform the 
queen of all that was then known in botany and zoology. 
He was also a shrewd observer of men, and could give to her 
those precepts of statecraft and of proverbial morality which 
occur in our Book of Proverbs. Perhaps his chief theme 
was that broad question of sexual morality, which occupies 
so prominent a place in the Book of Proverbs, and the 
supreme importance of education as the foundation of morality 
and religion. 

Whether he was able to tell her much about Yahweh and 
the religion which was to become the teacher of Monotheism 
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to the world, we cannot be sure. His own decline into 
Polytheism later on suggests that his knowledge of the One 
God was imperfect and theoretical rather than practical. If 
the old view is correct, that the Law of Moses existed in its 
entirety in the time of Solomon, he might have told her the 
contents of that wonderful Code. But not to mention the 
fact that the Sabzeans were not brought to any knowledge of 
the Mosaic religion by this visit, the tenor of Solomon’s life 
can hardly be explained on the supposition that he had the 
Law as his guide; and many difficulties disappear if the 
modern view should be substantiated, that Solomon’s Temple 
was the first step towards the centralised worship which has 
become the recognised presupposition of the Deuteronomic 
legislation. In this case, Solomon could not communicate to 
his visitor ideas and doctrines which would only be gradu- 
ally communicated to his people by coming prophets. But 
he could tell the moving story of the sojourn in Egypt, the 
Exodus, the organisation of the people under Moses, and the 
sense of a divine revelation which was the inalienable posses- 
sion of Israel, And whatever view we take of the develop- 
ment of religion in the chosen nation, there was always 
enough of light and moral leading among the elect spirits 
of the people, to fill a candid enquirer from without with 
admiration if not with conviction. We may not know what 
passed in those private communings between the devout 
enquirer and the illuminated teacher. But perhaps we may 
venture to trace in the order of priest-kings in Saba, and in 
the implied recognition of the One God in their religious 
formularies, some lasting effect of the days thus passed in 
seeking and instruction. 

It is perhaps an anticlimax to turn from speculations of 
this kind to the language in which the historian records the 
source of the lady’s wonder and delight. But it is fair to 
remember that in primitive civilisations—and this scene is 
much older than the Homeric poems—the original delight in 
the triumphs of human skill, the resources of handiwork, 
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and the effects of organisation, is much keener than it can 
ever be again. To Homer an embossed shield is a miracle of 
creation, and deserves many lines of description among the 
stories of heroic deeds. In the Homeric poems no instru- 
ment or article made by human hands can be passed without 
an appropriate epithet which expresses admiration of the 
potter, or engraver, or carpenter, or builder. And to the 
Southern Queen the appurtenances of a palace like Solomon’s 
seemed as wonderful as, and perhaps an outward expression 
of, his surpassing wisdom. She felt a delicious and naive 
interest in the house and the servants, and the provisions ; 
in the officers of the household and their dress; and in all 
the ceremonial of the house of Yahweh.* We are perhaps 
to see here a striking female characteristic. How often has 
a woman of sympathy and tact invested the establishment of 
a friend with new charm and significance, by an enthusiastic 
admiration of its details! And how feminine a virtue it is, 
to have an eye for matters of this sort, and to admit them 
into the general estimate she is silently forming of a man 
and his character! This is one of those minute and delicate 
traits in the Bible narrative which are always taking us by 
surprise. It is the language, the mental attitude of a 
woman. It is what a man might by accident have said. 
But it is what a woman would feel. And while about the 
conversation which passed between Solomon and the queen 
the narrative is silent, because it would be in private, in this 
verse 5 we seem to hear the eager exclamations of the 
queen, which would be uttered in the audience of the whole 
court. It is also a subtle touch in female appreciation to 
point out that the effect upon her was not envy, but a sense 
of collapse, as if she could faint from excess of surprise; 
‘There was no more spirit in her.” 





* By the slightest alteration in the vowel points ‘‘the ascent by 
which he went up to the house of the Lord,” becomes the far more 
probable ‘‘ His burnt-offerings which he offered at the house of the 
Lord.” 

N 
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‘The woman’s power is for rule, not for battle”—so runs 
the music and the wisdom of Sesame and Lilies— her 
intellect is not for invention or creation, but for sweet 
ordering, arrangement, and decision. Her great function 
is praise.” And as fair an illustration of Mr Ruskin’s 
words as we can find is the outbreak of admiration on the 
lips of the Queen of Sheba. Only a healthy mind is able 
to admire. Only a fresh and beautiful nature retains the 
power of being astonished. Only an innocent and artless 
woman pours out her expressions of admiration and astonish- 
ment. ‘Her great function is praise.’ But woman in her 
fall loses the faculty of praise. She carps and criticises, 
she complains and derides; or she curls her lip, and utters 
her poisoned insincerities, professing an admiration that 
she never feels, and substituting flattery for praise. This 
little rhapsody of verses 6-9 is an involuntary testimony 
to a fine character. And every detail in it adds to the 
estimation we instinctively form of her. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment, and contrast 
with this sweet and spontaneous enthusiasm the tone in 
which the modern woman of fashion, blasée with perpetual 
excitement, and exhausted in all the springs of natural 
feeling, would have seen the palace, and heard the wisdom, 
of Solomon. The eye would have ranged lackadaisically 
over the objects of beauty. She would have taken languidly 
the attentions of the servants. The wisdom of the king 
would have seemed to her commonplace or owfré. For all 
that was best in it she would not understand, and all that 
she understood she would think herself capable of saying. 
It is well to bring ourselves into consciousness of this 
eternal difference between woman in the natural exercise of 
her great function, and woman fallen and degraded ; between 
the Queen of Sheba, lost in admiration of Solomon, and 
the woman who can no longer admire anything or any- 


body, or, at any rate, anything or anybody that deserves 
admiration. 
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See to it that you keep open and flowing your fountains 
of admiration. Do not regard the chilling contempt and 
the cynical surprise on the faces of those who can no longer 
admire, They would have you think that you are simple, 
rustic, childish, because the fountains of life are fresh 
within you. They would silence you with a sarcasm. But 
never mind. You have the best of it all along the line. 
The more you can admire the richer you are, It is one of 
the two or three things by which the soul really lives, 
Remember that if there is anything admirable which you do 
not admire, that is proof of a defect in you; and as this 
spacious Universe is crowded with admirable things, and 
no day passes but you are in contact with what would stir 
the sentiment in any wholesome heart, if you are devoid of 
admiration you are full of defects. Every person you can 
genuinely admire enlarges your soul, as every landscape you 
can admire enlarges your perception of beauty. As you add 
to your spiritual museum object after object of interest, as 
you learn to see the beauty of another painter, or to catch 
the charm of another composer, or to feel the secret of 
another author, your soul—which is you—expands. And 
the larger your soul, the more you admire, and with the 
deeper and more feeling admiration. 

But the particular tone of admiration in this exclamation 
of the queen’s, and the delicacy and fervour with which she 
administers her praise, are a subject for study, and form a 
nice criterion by which we may test our own spiritual state. 
It is the chastened mind, free from egotism, and candid by 
habit, that confesses its incredulities and errors, and utters 
itself in exact appraisement, careless whether it gains 
censure or applause by its avowal. Thus she tells the 
secret of the rumour which had come to her distant country, 
the fame of Solomon’s wisdom and prosperity. It excited 
her eager curiosity. But she thought that it must be 
exaggerated. And now she had come, and heard with her 
own ears, and seen with her own eyes, and so far from 
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being exaggerated, she declares that the half had not been 
told. What a generous and unsophisticated spirit it is 
that speaks in that way! It conveys to us the irresistible 
impression that the wisdom which can thus appreciate, and 
the humility which can speak with so much self-forget- 
fulness, cannot be far short of that which she admires 
and praises. It awakes in our minds an intense desire 
to know what she said, and we suspect that in the conver- 
sation with Solomon, her part would not be the less 
instructive of the two. Still more humble—and still more 
wise—is the next thing she says. Great duties call her 
back to her distant land, and she will not shrink from 
them. But a kind of heimweh for the new home of the 
spirit takes possession of her. She congratulates the people 
who stand about King Solomon even as servants, because 
they always sit at a banquet, a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul. 

It has happened to most of us in our lives to find our- 
selves, perhaps only for a day or two, in some congenial 
circle of friends, where the intellect is quickened and 
illumined with new truths, and the spirit is soothed and 
delighted with beautiful surroundings. It appears to us as 
if we had now suddenly lighted on our natural home, from 
which we had hitherto lived in ignorant exile. The thought 
of leaving it is a keen anguish. It seems like falling back 
into a lower sphere, and losing contact with our better 
selves. On the morning of departure we look at the servants 
in the household, moving in their accustomed grooves, and 
we envy them because they remain in daily intercourse with 
the charmed circle and breathe the atmosphere that has 
been life to our souls. It is this pensive regret which finds 
utterance in the queen’s words. How gladly would she 
stay, and forego all the splendour and authority of a throne, 
if she might sit at the wise man’s feet and learn, drinking 
in that which was as wine to the soul. And her praise 
touches a note deeper still. She takes the name of Yahweh 
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upon her lips. Solomon had not, it would seem, been able 
to teach her the great truth that this God was the God of 
the whole earth, and all souls were His. He was still in 
that stage of Henotheism, at which the several nations 
appear distributed to the several gods, and Israel appeared to 
be Yahweh’s exclusive possession. But he had at least 
filled her with a reverence and devotion to the God whom 
he worshipped. And she utters a blessing on the sacred 
name for the grace that He had conferred upon His king. 
And with that self-disregard which is the high and attractive 
note of her character, she sets herself at the point of view 
of Israel’s prosperity, and congratulates the whole people of 
Yahweh, because He has placed over them such a king. 
How did Solomon regard his enthusiastic visitor? Was 
she fair as she was wise? Did that susceptible heart of his 
desire her as a disciple, as a subject, as a wife? It is on 
points like these, which occur so naturally to a modern 
reader, that Scripture maintains a baffling reticence. But it 
allows us to infer that the king was mightily pleased with 
her. The amount of his present is not mentioned; but it 
was “according to the hand of King Solomon,” which means 
that it was conceived on the scale of Solomon’s enormous 
wealth and state. And, in addition to his formal present, he 
permitted her to ask for what she would, and all that she 
desired he gave to her. Their intercourse was on the high 
planes of thought and the search for truth. One can well 
imagine—the recent discoveries of the condition of that 
Eastern world in the second millennium B.c. confirm the 
conjecture—that what she asked would be books, treatises 
on the great subjects which had engaged their thoughts. 
He would give her perhaps a copy of his own sayings, or 
such treatises on the Law of Israel as had at that time been 
compiled. He would give her the old Song of Deborah 
and the Book of Jasher. He would give her the poems of 
his father David. Her camels, which had come laden with 
gold and spices, would return, bearing a burden more 
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precious still, the written wisdom of which the king had 
said— 

“The merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies, 

And none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared 
unto her.” 

And so the train returned to that distant land in the 
South, and we are left hoping, as the camels dip below the 
horizon of the desert, and we see them no more, that the 
queen assimilated that divine wisdom, and that it brought 
her— 

‘‘ Length of days in her right hand, 
And in her left hand riches and honour ; 
That her ways were ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths were peace ” (Prov. iii. 14-17). 

And we trust that rumour never brought her tidings of 
the moral decrepitude into which her teacher had fallen ; 
but that he remained to the close in her eyes a vision of 
splendour and the fountain of wisdom. 

But we cannot leave the attractive study of the Southern 
Queen without remembering that she was referred to in our 
Saviour’s discourses ; for whatever He touched He illumin- 
ated, and we see the ancient story in a new light, and laden 
with a new meaning, as He, only in passing, lays His hand 
upon it. “The Queen of the South came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon.” 
Then He, too, gave her a word of commendation, and saw in 
her strong desire of wisdom the sign of a more spiritual 
thirst. His reference is only for the purpose of showing, by 
contrast, the indifference of His own generation to the One 
that was greater than Solomon. But plainly He implies 
that the eager soul which travelled so far to find the wise 
king, listened so appreciatively, and went away so satisfied, 
would with still more enthusiasm seek, and welcome, and 
receive the One who was greater than Solomon. Immedi- 
ately we get His judgment on those who had lived and died 
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and had not seen His day—heathens and pagans who had 
sought according to their light. And we are assured that 
if the soul of the Arabian queen survived the grave—a 
mystery which our Lord does not pause to explain—she 
would in another world seek and find Him whom in this she 
had no opportunity of knowing. 

And by this slight touch of our Lord, the Queen of Sheba 
becomes at once the type of all those “holy and humble 
women of heart,” who have turned, and are constantly 
turning to seek Christ, to sit at His feet, and to exclaim in 
wonder that the half had not been told. We have to look 
at the narrative and read it in this light. The gleam of 
allegory plays upon it. We are conscious of the glory and 
wisdom of Christ, the fame of which has gone out into all 
the world. We see those women-souls which, “ far and wide, 
though all unknowing,” are panting for Him. They come, 
making long and tedious spiritual journeys, in order to seek 
Him. They bring all their wealth in their hands, for they 
are very ready to part with it all if haply they may find Him. 
We see them, after their journey, reach the palace of the King 
—they enter into commune with Him. They tell Him all 
that isin their soul. Of that mystic intercourse no word is, 
or can be, spoken. But one thing is certain, that He meets 
all their questions and satisfies them. 

We hear the generous and passionate praise of the King 
which sounds from their lips—St Catherine of Siena, 
Madame Guyon, Frances Ridley Havergal—they are a 
great company who have trodden in the footsteps of the 
Queen of Sheba. And they are loud in their praises of 
their King, whose banner over them has been love. They 
aver that as they have realised Him and His glory, there 
has been no spirit left in them. They declare that before 
they came to Him they heard much, but it was not equal to 
the reality— 


‘¢ Not half of His goodness and mercy 
To mortals has ever been told.” 
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They would take the humblest place if they might always 
hear Him and sit at His feet. Hcece ancilla Domini/ They 
will renounce station, and fame, and the joys of home, if 
only they may hear Him speak and win His approval. They 
praise God in large and universal speech for giving to them 
and the world, Jesus, ‘‘on whose lips grace is poured out.” 
We see them offering all the treasures they have brought 


—gold, and frankincense, and myrrh—to their King. But . 


we see Him returning to them a hundred-fold all that they 
give—a present so rich and rare, that we can only say of 
it, that it is “according to the hand of the King.” And 
more even than that, whatever they desire He gives them, 
so that in a happy and contented surrender they cease asking, 
knowing that all things are theirs, because they are Christ’s, 
-and Christ is God’s, 

Therefore, blessed and fortunate are these souls that come 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to find Jesus, the 
supreme wisdom and the sovereign beauty of the soul. No 
length of journey through the desert need discourage them, 
for He is there in the heavenly city ready to welcome and 
entertain them. They shall be satisfied with His beauty, 
and they shall make the world ring with His praises. They 
have chosen the good part, which cannot be taken away 
from them. 

And if, after a sojourn with Him, and the perfect com- 
munion of His presence, this grace is for a time with- 
drawn; if, heartsick and homesick, they have to turn 
from the undivided enjoyment of His discourse, to do 
their own duty in their earthly home, that heimsucht in 
their hearts shall be a pledge of their return. For while in 
the world and in the experience of life we are constantly 
gaining glimpses of joys which we may not embrace, con- 
stantly tasting some sweet companionship which we may 
not keep, constantly entering charmed circles which ravish 
our souls and excite our expectations, only to disappoint us 
—these are but shadows and promises of those eternal things 


_" 
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of the spirit ; and in that real world of spiritual truth there 
is no such tantalising torment, but we shall be satisfied. 

If we have found Christ the solution of our difficulties, 
the companion of the spirit, the majestic and splendid 
sovereign of the soul, the bountiful giver of things beyond 
our expectation—though our experience may seem but brief 
and intermittent—here is a pledge, which in the blessed 
world will be redeemed: Blessed are ye that hunger and 
thirst! Blessed are ye who have caught a glimpse of the 
King. You are His betrothed, and He will claim you as 
His own. 

‘¢ Then, and not till then, we shall see Thee as Thou art ; 


Then, and not till then, in Thy glory bear a part ; 
Then, and not till then, Thou wilt satisfy each heart.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tur SHULAMMITE. 


Tun mystical interpretation of Solomon’s Song has so en- 
tirely captured the orthodox mind that it appears almost 
irreverent to go back to its obvious meaning. St Bernard 
of Clairvaux wrote eighty-six homilies on this little book, 
using all its exquisite love-poetry to inflame the soul in its 
love to Christ. He had only reached the third chapter 
when he died, and his disciple Porretanus took up the work 
of exposition, but at his death had only carried it on to the 
end of the fifth chapter. The verses which are quoted as 
descriptive of our blessed Lord, and of His love to us, 
have so completely passed into the language of our devo- 
tion, that we are almost afraid to use them according to 
their original intention. And yet the Church, in claiming 
this sweetest of Hebrew poems for an allegorical use, has 
deprived us of one of the most pathetic and instructive of the 
women of the Old Testament. The candid criticism which 
regards the mystical interpretation as a delusion has restored 
to us the person and the history of the Shulammite maiden. 

I should like to refer the reader to Professor Adeney’s 
little monograph on the Song.* His analysis of the poem 
in chaps. ii, and iii. gives the whole story in its exquisite 
and touching beauty; and I shall be well content if I can 


* The Canticles and Lamentations, by W. F. Adeney, M.A. 
(‘‘Expositors’ Bible”), 
202 
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present a condensation of his fine and appreciative study in 
the present chapter. 

The Shulammite maiden (vi. 13) is supposed to be a 
native of Shunem,* in the plain of Jezreel, a town that 
gives us another of the famous women of the Old Testament. 
It was a rustic town, the inhabitants of which were all 
engaged in the fields, or the vineyards, or the gardens. 
And even the girls were accustomed to work in the open 
air, so that they were burnt with the sun, and to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem appeared black (i. 5). When this 
little lyrical drama was composed, in the fifty years after 
the death of Solomen, Tirzah was for the time the capital 
of the Northern kingdom f (vi. 4), and was therefore to the 
Northern Israelites even more important than Jerusalem ; 
and the poem shows, as we shall see, with what dislike the 
simpler people of the North regarded the luxury and 
exactions of Solomon’s Court. Indeed, it reflects precisely 
the alienation of sympathy which led, on Solomon’s death, 
to the rupture between Judah and the ten tribes. When 
a Southern historian touches on the reign of the wise and 
wealthy king, he throws a glamour over it, and conceals 
its defects. But a Northern poet or prophet looked with 
a more impartial eye, and he clearly recognised that the 
oriental pomp of a king who at the height of his power 
had three hundred wives and seven hundred concubines, 
meant ultimate ruin for the unhappy country which he 
ruled and bled. 

The form of the poem is obscure, like a drama of 
Browning’s. There is no hint of who is the speaker at 
any given point; and it is only by very careful study that 
the situation is gradually revealed. 

The rustic maiden has been carried off to the harem of 








* The modern name of the village is Stilem, and Eusebius calls it 
Sulam, so that Shulammite is the exact equivalent of Shunammite 
(1 Kings iv. 12). : 

+ See 1 Kings xiv. 17; xvi. 18, 23, 24. 
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Solomon at Jerusalem, and finds herself among those in- 
numerable wives and concubines who hang upon the favour 
of the king. But her heart is in her country home and with 
her rustic lover, who is to her dear as the pompous king is 
revolting. The drama turns, therefore, on the fidelity and 
devotion of the girl, who remaiys unmoved by the attractions 
of the court and the blandishments of the king, and is at last 
gent back as an incurable boor to the home from which she 
had been torn. The true interpretation of the poem suggests 
a new and even more forcible mystical application than that 
which was made by the fathers. Let the Shulammite girl 
stand for the soul, and the rustic lover for the Lord, to 
whom the soul belongs. Then the corrupt court and the 
luxurious king represent the world, which tries to tear away 
the soul from its rightful owner. And the persistency and 
ultimate victory of the girl, her escape from the harem and 
restoration to her country home, are an allegory of the soul’s 
victory over the world. But for the present the story itself 
in its literal meaning offers enough beauty and instruction to 
occupy our attention. 

The character and the situation of the girl will become 
clear if we read through the Song, and attempt to determine 
the speeches which should be placed on her own lips, At 
the opening of the poem she has just arrived in the women’s 
chambers of the palace, where they are all singing the praises 
of Solomon, every one of them anxious for his notice and 
favour. The first word the stranger speaks is a cry probably 
issuing from a tearful heart. It is addressed to her absent 
lover. ‘Draw me,” she cries. The women echo, “ We will 
run” sc. to the king. She sighs: “The king hath brought 
me into his harem”—she had not left her home and her 
love voluntarily, but by the arbitrary order of the despot. 
And now she addresses the women. She knows that she is 
beautiful. Alas! it is that fatal beauty which attracted the 
notice of the royal eunuchs and led to her forcible abduction 
tothe harem. But she says that she is sunburnt and swarthy, 
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because it was a duty, laid upon her by her exacting 
brothers, to keep the vineyards. The delicate ladies of the 
court need not look at her with jealousy or with ridicule. 
Her heart is away in the vineyards of Shunem. But ah! 
she has not kept her own vineyard, she has been ravished 
away, and brought to this perfumed, painted company of the 
daughters of Jerusalem. ‘O thou whom my soul loveth,” 
she exclaims in her innocent distress to her absent shepherd 
swain. ‘‘ Where is he feeding his flock this sultry noon? 
Why should she be like a ewe lamb that has wandered into 
another flock, away from her own tender shepherd’s care?” 

The ladies answer her pathetic moan with a satirical recom- 
mendation to the fairest among women to go out to her 
pastoral society and find her shepherd. 

Then Solomon enters, and addresses the latest addition to 
his harem with high-flown compliments and promises of orna- 
ments and fine dress, which are presumably dear to a country 
girl (i. 9-11). Her reply takes little note of the king, whose 
perfumed person is utterly without attraction for her, as she 
imagines that her person, apart from the artificial unguents 
with which the eunuchs have drenched her, would be without 
attraction for him. But in the king’s presence, as in that of 
his ladies, she proceeds with her monody of tender medita- 
tion on the charms of her absent friend (i. 13-14). The 
king replies with a word of flattery (ver. 15). She echoes 
the word, but addresses it to the shepherd lad with whom 
she had Jain on the green turf through many a sultry noon 
(ver. 16). The king strikes in with the praise of his cedarn 
house——so different from those rustic bowers. But she 
answers that she is only a country flower, an autumn crocus 
of Sharon, or a poor lily of the fields (ii. 1). The king 
takes up the pretty thought of self-depreciation, and pays 
another high-flown compliment (ver. 2). 

But her mind now wanders away to those dear country 
scenes. She thinks of herself as a modest flower, and of her 
beloved as the blossoming apple-tree which sheltered her. 
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She remembers the sweetness of his fruit, the banqueting- 
house of the fields and the woods, and the banner over her— 
not these gorgeous draperies of the court—but that far more 
beautiful escutcheon—love. She recalls the homely raisin 
cakes, and the windfalls from the apple-tree, and the rough 
but loving hand put under her head, while the strong arm 
was thrown around her. She suddenly turns to the ladies 
with words which become a refrain, telling them not to awaken 
love until he please (ver. 7)—a rebuke to the vain attempts 
of the court to stir that sacred passion for Solomon which 
was already engaged to her absent lover. 

And then she sings the song of their first love. Not even 
Mr Meredith’s exquisite idyl, in Richard Feverel, where he 
chants the young love of Richard and Lucy; not all the 
raptures of Romeo and Juliet ; not the passion of Keats, nor 
the love-songs of the Elizabethans, can surpass the mingled 
pathos and melody of this immortal song (ii. 8-17). There 
is an exquisite passage in Virgil’s Seventh Eclogue, which 
many competent judges have considered the most perfect 
piece of poetry ever written. It is worth while to give 
the lines, that the triumph of Latin and of Hebrew love- 
poetry may be compared. Our Shulammite’s lyric will not 
suffer in the comparison. 


‘* Sepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem ; 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 
Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error ; 
Incipe Menalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Nunc scio quid sit amor.”* 


Now read the girl’s fond idealising; how her shepherd 





* The literal translation is: ‘“‘ Among our folds I saw thee as a child 
plucking with thy mother, I your guide, the dewy apples. I had but 
entered my own thirteenth year; I could just reach the brittler branches 
from the ground. The sight was my destruction ; it set me all astray. 


(Begin, my pipe, with me, the Mznal measure!) And now I know 
the mystery of love!” 
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came leaping down the hills like a roe, and stood with bash- 
ful tenderness under the wall of the homestead, until he 
ventured to peep in at the lattice and to mention her name. 
She hears his words with the lilt of young love in them— 
“Come to me, my love, my beauty. It is the time of love, 
the bonny, bonny Springtime. Ilong for you. Dear bird, 
hidden away in the clefts of an unapproachable cliff, show 
me your face, speak to me. Your voice and your face are 
my delight,” and she answered with a little snatch of song 
which they had hummed together, ‘Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes,” ete. Ah what a time it was, and there among 
the lilies, until the delicious cool of the evening came and 
the shadows vanished with the glaring sun, they talked 
and loved—her shepherd, agile as a hart, leaping on the 
mountains of spice. 

Alas the contrast between this ravishing memory and the 
sorrow of yesternight! She dreamed that she rose from her 
restless couch, and went to seek her lover in the stifling 
streets of the city. She met the watchman and enquired 
after him. But in her dream she found him, and threw 
her arms about him, and drew him away to the dear old 
home in Shunem. That was her dream—but it was only a 
dream, And then she repeats her sweet refrain (iii, 5), and 
the first scene is over. 

The second scene (iii. 6; v. 1) is a curious medley; three 
or four voices melt into one another. With the license of 
lyrical poetry the singer annihilates distance and time, that 
the contrast between the royal paramour and the real lover 
may be more striking, and that the girl’s own choice may be 
made clear. Of course the shepherd from Shunem cannot 
be supposed to be really present in the court of Solomon. 
But first Solomon is introduced, entering the city in such 
magnificence that surely the heart of the most obdurate 
maiden must yield to him (iii. 6-11), The women of the 
harem go out to meet and welcome him. And immediately 
on his arrival he renews his suit to the preoccupied peasant- 
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girl, He utters some fine poetical similes, which are entirely 
lost upon her (iv. 1-5), and taking up a word of her own in 
which she had pictured her supreme content in the society 
of her true lover (ii. 17), he proposes with an unctuous 
tenderness that he should come to her, his mountain of 
myrrh and hill of frankincense, until the evening (iv. 6-7). 

But at this odious proposal the movement changes, 
and suddenly is heard the voice of the true lover, the 
genuine but artless rapture of the healthy boy who had 
made her his only love. The intention seems to be to 
contrast the laboured and sickly language of a court 
voluptuary with the fresh sweetness and passion of a love 
that is virginal and pure. Consequently these verses (v. 8-15) 
are probably the most exquisite lover's plea that was ever 
written. The lad and the lass have been brought up to- 
gether in the vineyards and the fields and the village fétes. 
They were as brother and sister long before that tenderer 
emotion took them by surprise, and they found themselves 
for the first time blushing and shy in each other’s presence. 
Yet still she is sister, no less than bride, to him, the gentle, 
unexcited companion of strenuous days and dreamful nights, 
as well as the passionate love of his young manhood, the 
ideal, to describe whom all the images drawn from the beauty 
of the plain of Jezreel and the distant mountains of Hermon 
and of Lebanon hardly furnish a sufficient vocabulary. How 
whole-hearted is the young lover! As for her, she is per- 
fection tu him; the very scent of her garments seems rich 
with the fragrance and glory of the cedar trees. And she is 
his! No Solomon can tempt her. That dear garden of 
spices may only be entered by him. From that delicious 
fountain of waters so modestly concealed only he can drink. 

And the faithful bride replies—appealing to the wind 
from the North where her beloved feeds his flocks, and 
inviting him to come in and enjoy the spices and pluck the 
fruits which are his (iv. 16). ; 

And then there is one sweet voice of fruition—anti- 
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cipating the bridal day which will come—the note of the 
triumph which will be gained over all the seductions of the 
court. We hear the happy bridegroom in his hortus inclusus, 
eating of that delicious honeycomb, and plucking the dainty 
fruits. And out of the exuberance of his own divine 
content, he wishes for all his friends such bliss as has fallen 
to his share (v. 1). Here, in the promise of a coming fulfil- 
ment, ends the second scene. 

The next scene (v. 2-vi. 3) opens with the sad re- 
minder that the bride is still detained in the unwelcome 
precincts of the court. She is telling another of her 
distressful dreams ; for night after night she dreams only of 
him, her love. And she tells her dreams in the innocence 
of her heart among the jeering women of the harem, who 
make answers of mock sympathy, the better to expose her 
simplicity to their sneers. And she speaks, as Joseph did 
among his brethren, too preoccupied with the subject of her 
dream to notice its effect upon the listeners. 

She dreamed that he came to her in the night from the 
dewy fields, and asked to come in. She answered with the 
bashfulness of love that she was undressed, and her feet could 
not tread the floor of the cot. But when his hand sought 
the bolt, her whole heart melted in love to him, and she rose 
to open and admit him. But he was not there. And she 
dreamed that she went through the city, calling to him; she 
asked the watchmen, and they answered with blows. “O 
laughing and easeful ladies, cannot youhelp me? I am sick 
of love for him, my rustic lover.” 

And the women with demure countenance, but inwardly 
deriding, draw her on to speak of her paragon of lovers. 
She pours out a rhapsody on his beauty and perfection, and 
ends by declaring that he is altogether lovely (v. 10-16). 

Then where has this wonderful being gone; they would 
like to come and find him with her. 

O no, no, no. They shall not go. He is hers, hers 
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alone, and she is his; into that hortws inclusws no others 
can enter. 

But here is the king again, with his polished compliments 
and hateful wooing. He compares her to Tirzah and 
Jerusalem. But in her flashing scorn, and in that ennobling 
constancy which gives beauty even to a homely face, he sees 
something terrible. He is overcome; perhaps his better 
nature is touched. An ordinary Eastern despot would be 
mad with rage at the repulse of his advances. But 
Solomon, the writer who himself praised the constancy of 
a young man to his early love, was too noble to press the 
suit which he saw was hateful.. A feeling of reverence 
sprang up in his heart towards the steadfast maid. He saw 
her in his harem of sixty wives and eighty concubines, 
with all the pastoral beauty which suggests simplicity and 
purity. She is undefiled as her own sheep, come up from 
the washing, and she shall remain undefiled and un- 
molested. 

At once the whole tone of the harem changes. Purity 
and innocence are majestical and terrible. Painted faces, 
feline hearts, and insinuating voices, the queens and con- 
cubines are yet women, and feel exalted by this maiden’s 
constant love. ‘‘Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning,” they cry, “fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
terrible as an army with banners?” 

And she, within sight of liberty, in this sudden revulsion 
of feeling at the court, musingly recalls the circumstances 
of her capture, when, walking in the garden and performing 
her simple duties, she was rapt away, and hurried among 
the royal chariots to Jerusalem. But now she is going back 
again, she will be restored to her home and her love! | 

With the king’s permission she turns to go. Ennobled 
by her victory she appears great in the eyes of the better 
sort, who cry out for her to return, and let them look upon 
the face which hitherto they have only sarcastically pro- 
fessed to admire. But the lighter spirits of the harem, 
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who are disturbed by any suggestion of seriousness in love 
or in religion, cry, “Let her go! What pleasure is there 
in looking on the swarthy face, wet with tears? What is 
there in a lovelorn girl compared with the revels and 
attractions of the court? Let us give the king the ‘dance 
of the two bands’ to wile his hour and distract his 
attention from the silly creature who did not understand 
her own interest.” 

And the poor amorous king, so easily caught by the 
charms of women, turns from the ineffectual wooing of the 
village-bride to divert himself with the nimble dance of a 
princess in his harem. His excitable fancy is immediately 
captured, and as the fair feet trip on the tessellated pave- 
ment, and the limbs gleam through the thin gauze, he 
falls into a sensual rhapsody, and allows himself to be lulled 
into the intoxication of passion, which the lascivious dance 
is designed to create (vii. 1-9), 

It is this perilous scene of seduction which is intended to 
bring out the difference between love and lust—between the 
holy joys of marriage and the unbridled pleasures of the 
voluptuary. And so the third scene ends, and we hear no 
more of the uxorious king, or of his false-hearted women, 
uttering their honeyed compliments and ensnaring his foolish 
heart. 

For now the last scene shows us Constancy and Truth 
triumphant. The village bride is back again at Shunem. 
Again it is Spring, a Spring like that first memorable time 
when her love came to her like a roe on the mountains. 
They are together again; they are wedded. They are all-in- 
all to one another. The awful trial that had befallen them 
—from which they had escaped—gives an added richness to 
their love. She is speaking to him, as Milton conceives Eve 
speaking to Adam in Paradise. They toil together in their 
sweet tasks of sowing and setting, of pruning and watering, 
of gathering their harvest and rejoicing; and the madragore, 
which is the blossom of love, is for ever a-bloom. As the 
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fragrance and juice of the fruits is the love which she gives 
to him, delicious and inexhaustible. On it there follows no 
satiety or secret loathing. For this is that Garden which 
the Lord planted in Eden for the delight and comfort of 
man. It is all pure as the naked heavens. As he called her 
his sister, so she calls him her brother. For the delicate shy 
nature trembles at times to pour out her endearments, when 
she remembers that he is not her brother of the old childish 
days, but is her husband now. The mystery of the unknown 
stranger mingles with the familiar intimacy of a life’s com- 
panionship. But no, let it be as it is, it is all well: “‘ His 
left hand is under my head,” as in the days of wooing, “ his 
right hand will embrace me.” The mystery is sweetened by 
the familiarity ; the familiarity is glorified by the mystery. 
And, in the blissful dreams of their restored union, she 
murmurs to herself the old refrain which she had sung to the 
women of the harem in the bitter days when they were 
parted, but with how changed a feeling! (viii. 4), 

And see them now, the woman leaning on her beloved, 
coming up out of the wilderness, as it were, and entering 
into their promised land. Listen to the sweet love-making 
of their married felicity. He is telling how he first saw her 
under the apple-tree. It is the very language of Damon in 
the Eclogue: 


“Te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem.” 


She was a tiny maiden then—and he woke her. He had 
had her in his arms, as it were, from the beginning (viii. 5). 

“Ah, yes,” she replies, “we were predestined for one 
another. Who could part us? Set me as a seal on your 
heart and your arm. Love is strong as death. And were 
you jealous when the king took me to his palace? Of 
course; yes, you thought I might forget you; and your 
heart flashed with fire—a flame of Yahweh, for He, too, is a 
jealous God ; and in your bitter passion you could have slain 
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the sensual king who took me from you. Foolish boy! I 
never wavered. Love cannot be quenched, and what was all 
the substance of Solomon’s house compared with your love ?” 

She rebukes him for his jealousy, but in her heart she 
is glad that he was jealous. And then they pass to speak 
of family affairs, as happy lovers, utterly content in the 
possession of each other, will. There is a younger sister 
at home, and the elder sister means to guard her from the 
danger to which she herself had been exposed. They will 
devise suitable methods for her protection. And was she 
not well able to take care of her sister, a wall of defence with 
towers upon it—for even the terrible Solomon was awed by 
her, and she was in his eyes as one that found peace. “Ah,” 
she goes on in the happy realisation of her security, “ Let 
Solomon have his wives and concubines, like the vineyard 
of Baalhamon, which he lets out, and expects from the 
keepers a thousand pieces of silver each. Yes, that is his 
idea of love, a venal love, a vast strange vineyard in which 
he wanders and plucks his grapes at random (vii. 8). But 
my vineyard—he is before me—it is you, my beloved! Yes, 
let Solomon keep his own, if he will leave me mine.” 

It is the happy talk of wedded lovers in the bonny Spring- 
time! And then we hear them—mere voices—among their 
gardens and vineyards, parted perhaps by the duties of the 
day, yet calling to each other to keep in constant touch, unlike 
that wilful Eve in Paradise Lost who would work away from 
her husband, and so exposed herself to the temptation. For 
so soon as she is out of his sight, he calls to his beloved wife: 
‘* What, ho! hidden there in the tall beanstalks, or under 
the vine trellis, all the workers in the field listen for your 
voice. Let me hear it, love!” And the dear voice replies, 
ever thinking of the first glad coming of her love, his 
agile grace, the bound towards her as of a young hart 
reaching home: ‘‘ Quick, love, quick. Come to me, over 
the hills of spice. For here is one ever ready to receive 
you; and parting, though but for a moment, is a pain.” 
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Certainty about the interpretation of the Song of Solomon is 
not attainable, because the book itself does not tell us who is 
the speaker or what is the situation. We are obliged, there- 
fore, to reach the framework in which the several pieces can 
be fitted together, by conjecture. The interpretation that has 
here been adopted presents fewer difficulties than any other, 
and it yields a meaning for the work, which if it is less satis- 
factory to the mystic, or the pietist, has the advantage of 
endearing this little book to the common heart of humanity. 
We discover in it an exquisite story, and a female character 
of singular beauty. We read a tale which is after all the 
tale that first strikes home in the heyday of youth, and that 
still throws a visionary glamour of recollection, if not of 
experience, over our closing days. It is a poor novel which 
has not its love story ; and the Bible would not be the book 
it is, if it had not touched frequently and tenderly and truly 
upon the theme which sets the human pulses beating. 

Naturally the monk in his cell eschews the subject which 
he connects rather with the temptations of Satan than with 
the revelation of God. And for many centuries the theology 
of the Church was framed by celibates who dreaded the mere 
suggestion of the sacred passion which is man’s sweetest. 
possession here and surest prevision of a heavenly life here- 
after. But most men, led by the greatest poets, and by the 
noblest examples of life, have learnt to see in the love of the 
youth and the maid a theme worthy of inspired speech. If 
there is a constant spark of the divine fire in our human 
nature, it is to be seen in those moments of a remembered 
past when the gracious glamour of first love fell upon the 
soul, where excess of love refined the dross of sensual 
desire, where, amid the imagined exultation of the universe, 
and the wide goodwill of men— 

“Love took up the harp of life, and smote its chords with might, 


Smote the chord of self, which trembling, passed in music out of 
sight.” 


When the theme is rightly handled, with insight and deli- 
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eacy, many of us feel that it is not necessary to allegorise 
it, or to treat it as a symbol of religion; the thing itself 
is religion, and moves us to diviner issues than the thin- 
spun and arbitrary allegory suggests. Clarissa Harlowe, the 
story of impregnable chastity and maidenly love, works as 
with the power of the purifying Spirit. And, if we are 
human, we rise from the reading of Cymbeline, and that 
constant heroism of Imogen, stronger and better men, It 
was the old Paganism which treated love as if it were 
legalised lust. But Christianity has taught us to treat it 
as the witness of God, refining and redemptive, derived from 
what we have “the likest God within the soul.” 

And yet for those who contemn this plea, and can find no 
religion in the book unless they may translate the story into 
an allegory, and read it, either as the Jews did or as the 
Church has done; as the Jews, seeing an image of the 
relation between Yahweh and Israel ; as the Church, looking 
for a description of the sacred spiritual passages between 
Christ and his mystic Spouse; the interpretation which we 
have followed may be treated as an allegory, and some of the 
most serious objections suggested by the current interpreta- 
tion may be evaded. We must all have felt a hesitation 
in seeing a type of our blessed Lord in that king whose 
heart was led away by the multitude of his wives. And 
what refinement of allegorising could ever remove the 
grossness of chap. vii. 1-9, or admit any possibility 
of such language in those pure lips of Jesus? If one 
wished to be polemical, one might even detect a kind 
of blasphemy in attributing the amorous and sensual 
phrases which were suitable to the historical Solomon, 
to that Saviour, to whom they are so unsuitable. But 
if Solomon stands as the personification of those powers 
of worldly pomp and splendour that are ever seeking to 
seduce the soul from its allegiance, and if we may see the 
type of our Saviour in that pure northern shepherd who 
utters nothing base, but wins the love of his bride by his 
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manly beauty and wholesome agility, we shall find that no 
dishonour is laid upon the Antitype. And the Shulammite 
girl becomes the type of the soul that has tasted the sweetness 
of Jesus, the left hand under the head, the right hand thrown 
about the heart, and the banner of Love spread over all. 
And after the ravishment of that intercourse with one who 
is the chief among ten thousand and the altogether lovely, 
the soul frets and pines in the gilded chambers, and among 
the nauseous pleasures of the world. Resisting by the flash- 
ing eyes of scorn—terrible as an army with banners—all the 
seductions of the flesh, she rests not until she is united for 
ever with the true object of her love. 
“*T lift my hand to Thee, 
O Jesus, most desired ; 
I would love Thee as Thou lovest me, 
For Thou my heart has fired. 


Is there on earth a sweeter tie than this, 
That my Beloved’s mine, and I am His?” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Tus SHunammrs (2 Krves 1v.). 


SHUNAMMITE is, as we have seen, another form of the word 
Shulammite. And thus the little town in the plain of 
Jezreel, which is marked by the modern village of Sflem, 
on the Southern spur of Jebel Duhy, a squalid collection 
of mud huts ranged in muddy streets, and half hidden by 
the prickly pears, has the singular distinction of furnishing 
the principal person in the most beautiful poem which the 
lyrical muse of Israel produced, and also of rearing one of 
the noblest women characters which the historical muse 
of Israel had to record. The Shulammite was a humble 
maiden of the town, distinguished by her beauty and con- 
stancy in love. The Shunammite was a great lady of the 
same town distinguished by her pious attention to a prophet 
of God, and by a faith which first received, and then restored 
from death, a coveted son. 

It is very curious that one little town in the great plain, 
which was the principal battlefield of the Holy Land, should 
be so rich in the stories of womanhood which move and 
purge the heart of man. And it is sad—sad and typical of 
the present condition of the Holy Land under the rule of 
the Turks—that the miserable and squalid modern hamlet 
should be the only memorial of a place which is justly 
famous, 


The position of Shunem should be realised, for it has a 
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bearing on the story of the woman whose piety, and its rich 
reward, we are to study. The town lay at the foot of a little 
hill which rises out of the plain between Gilboa on the 
South, and Tabor on the North. On the other side of the 
hill were the witch-caverns of Endor; and in the days of our 
Saviour the little town of Nain lay at a short distance from 
Shunem round the shoulder of the hill; so that the scene of 
the traditional miracle of Elisha was hard by the place where 
our Lord Himself raised a young man from the dead. But 
the position of Shunem explains the fact with which the 
narrative opens; for it lay about half-way: between Abel- 
Meholah (’Ain Helweh) on the Jordan, the birthplace of 
Elisha, and Mount Carmel, the holy place to which he con- 
stantly resorted. From Sflem to-day the traveller can see 
the summit of Carmel rising in the North- es at a distance 
of about fifteen miles. 

Now we are carried back into that fargone life of Israel, 
of which the legends of Elijah and Elisha give us our 
most precious glimpses. In Shunem, a little agricultural 
town, where even the great folk worked in the fields 
with their labourers, and the great events were the feasts of 
the first-ripe grain, and of the harvest, there was a lady of 
distinction, though she preferred a rural life to that of the 
court and the capital, where her wealth would have gained 
her a ready admittance. Probably she had been an heiress, 
and had brought all the fields and the stock and the farm- 
stead to her husband at his marriage; for we are told, not 
that he was a great man, but that she was a great woman. 
She was one of those women,—the richest possession of a 
countryside,—who are never so happy as when they ave 
amongst their own neighbours, visiting the sick, showing a 
kindly interest in the simple lives of the cottagers, and abstain- 
ing from the ways of Society, because they are at once too 
busy and too happy for its distractions. And in this case the 
motherly concern for the poor, and the friendly interest in her 
neighbours, were the greater because her house was in a sense 
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empty, and her heart was hungry: she had no son. That 
brightest joy of a Hebrew woman’s heart was denied to her. 

This rich benevolence of nature, founded no doubt 
upon her religion, showed itself especially to the religious, 
and to those who had the reputation of being men 
of God. When the prophet Elisha, in his journeys from 
Abel-Meholah to Carmel, passed through the town, every 
one was ready to inform the lady who was there. 
‘They will want to see you at the great house,” they said 
to the prophet. And after the first introduction he found 
himself always a welcome guest, and fell into the way of 
going to the hospitable board as a matter of course. The 
lady was quick to observe his ways and his spirit, and 
“perceived that he was a holy man of God.” After a time 
an idea occurred to a mind that was always scheming for 
the comfort and happiness of others. She took her husband 
into immediate consultation. He was evidently somewhat 
of a nonentity, a man much older than herself, and accus- 
tomed to yield the first place to his wife. But for that very 
reason she was very scrupulous not to act without him. She 
liked to give him the sense that he was doing what was really 
her suggestion and her achievement. For though we are 
told that she made the proposal to him, the narrative does 
not record what he said in reply. That she intended it, was 
enough. And the following verse shows us that the thing 
was already done. Her kindly thought was to build a room 
on purpose for the prophet, and to attach it to the wall of 
the house, doubtless with an approach of its own, so that it 
would be in the house, and yet not of the house. It had 
its own simple furniture, and the key was handed over to 
Elisha. The arrangement was one prompted by a mingling 
of kindness and delicacy. A prophet requires to be much 
alone, and yet no man more needs the kindly neighbourhood 
of friends. To be able to go in and out without intruding 
and without disturbing the household, and yet to feel that 
he had a place at the board, and the opportunity of a quiet 
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chat when the humour took him, was what a man of his 


calling would most value. 

Just as the Master Himself received in His lifetime the 
constant service of women, so through the history of the 
Church there have never been wanting these pious and 
thoughtful ministrants who have been well content if by 
their womanly care they could make the task of a man of 
God a little easier. This was the part which the famous 
Countess of Huntingdon played in the Methodist Revival. 
The Wesleys, Whitfield, and Doddridge, would have arisen 
and would have done their work in any case; but what a 
difference it made to their happiness, their buoyancy, their 
efficiency, to enjoy the encouragement and support of that 
noble woman! It is not extravagant to believe that He 
who provides the help meet for man in a wife, goes still 
further in His loving providence, and where His servants 
are prevented from enjoying that greatest of all blessings, 
moves the hearts of good and helpful women to brighten 
and beautify that path which must in any case be craggy 
and set with thorns. 

Elisha intensely appreciated this exquisite tribute of 
devotion, and all the more because evidently the good 
woman did not obtrude herself upon him, but’was content 
to help and strengthen him without making inconvenient 
personal demands. To show kindness to a great man, and 
to demand in return his notice, his friendship, his society, is 
a good bargain, which leaves the debt always on the side of 
the apparent benefactor. But to show such kindness, and 
to demand and expect nothing, is an act of grace which 
leaves a considerable debt on the side of the beneficiary. 
And this the prophet was the first to feel. When on his 
next visit he found the room all ready for him, and threw 
his weary frame upon the bed, his first thought was to 
discover what return he could make to his benefactress. 

We must not mistake the abrupt language of verse 12, 
or the manly superiority which allowed the lady to stand 
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before him. These are accidents of the Hebrew language 
and of Eastern custom, which have to be interpreted by the 
substance of the prophet’s conversation and the nature of his 
services. We should better understand the spirit of the 
situation if we translated the language into modern 
equivalents. ‘‘Go,” he said to his servant Gehazi, “and ask 
this kind and generous lady to come to me.” She came, and 
he greeted her with respectful and grateful salutations. 
‘‘ How kind you have been! What trouble you have taken 
for our comfort! Now is there anything that I could do to 
show my appreciation of your goodness? Could I mention 
you to King Jehoram, or to any of the great officers of 
state?” For the position of Elisha was that of a king-maker, 
and even the most godless sovereign trembled before the 
man who was clothed with such spiritual power. 

But she, with beautiful dignity, declined the offer on the 
ground that she was happier in her quiet rural home than 
she could be at court; perhaps very gently implying that 
what she had done for the prophet was done without desire 
of reward. It was impossible to get her to prefer a request, 
and after a while she withdrew from the prophet’s chamber. 
But Elisha was by no means satisfied, and her complete 
disinterestedness only the more enlisted his sympathy and 
evoked his longing to make some acknowledgment. “ What 
can we do for her?” he said to Gehazi in his perplexity. 
The servant no doubt had mingled with the servants of the 
household, and had heard their talk; and he knew, as 
servants will, more than the prophet in certain directions. 
In the servants’ hall the mistress’s great trouble was often 
discussed. ‘She’s a good mistress, and a kind woman, and 
she has as much money as she can spend, or more; yet I 
doubt she would part with it all, if she might have a son.” 
“ Ah! many’s the time I’ve seen her look at the children as 
they have come out of school until her eyes have filled with 
tears.” “I’ve heard the master speak to her myself, and 
cheer her up, and say that for his part he’s well content with 
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his wife, and would find a little brat very much in the way; 
but she shakes her head, and I can see the desire in her 
eyes; and though she goes away to attend to some one or 
other, and is soon smiling again to comfort them, I know 
what’s in her mind”— and so on. Gehazi knew therefore 
exactly what the lady would like, but he did not suppose it 
was a thing which the prophet could give. ‘Ask her to 
come and see me again,” said Elisha. Gehazi went, and 
perhaps with the talkativeness of his tribe, hinted to the lady 
that his master would get her a son. At any rate, when she 
came back to the room, she was very shy, would not enter, . 
and only stood at the door. The prophet, on his part, was 
equally sensible of the delicacy of the situation ; and there- 
fore, in a distant and authoritative voice, uttered a promise, as 
if an oracle were speaking. “In due course, according to 
the order of nature, you shall have a son.” A thrill of 
rapture shot through the woman’s heart. The next moment 
she felt that it was too good to be true. And yet the 
speaker was a man of God. Would he speak without 
authority? He must have power to realise what he has 
knowledge to declare. But—‘ Oh, it’s impossible—too late. 
My husband is old, and I—Oh no! Ah, my lord, thou man 
of God, do not lie unto thine handmaid.” 

The prophet made no reply, for he was a man of few 
words, and seldom spoke except when the Spirit of God was 
moving in him, and forcing him to utterance not his own. 
The lady withdrew to brood upon the delicious hope; 
perhaps to tell her husband, shamefaced and glad, what the 
man of God had said. 

The months passed, and as they passed she found that 
the promise of the Lord would be fulfilled, She was a 
happy mother. No young woman, to whom motherhood 
has come without thought, can enter into the passionate 
and eager delight which the Shunammite felt over her 
late-born child. The narrative passes over the happy 
years in silence: for what is so noiseless or uneventful as 
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that which is precisely the most absorbing and the most 
satisfying of all human occupations—a mother’s brooding 
love, and care, and influence over her one child? As all her 
desires were fulfilled, so all her hopes were centred in him. 
Infinitely better than being spoken of to the king or the 


‘chief captain, was this little precious piece of humanity, 


which grew from infancy to childhood, and ultimately 
reached the age of twelve, when he could go out into some, 
at least, of the business of life. 

Unless we pause for a moment on those unexpressed years, 
and enter into the thoughts and expectations of the mother’s 
heart, we do not appreciate what follows. A child of this 
kind, coming under such circumstances, grows into a mother’s 
spiritual structure, and is part of herself. Every develop- 
ment of his body and mind takes immediate possession of 
her, ousting other interests, sometimes other affections, until 
the life of the mother is bound up in the life of the boy: 
for him to die is death for her, Nay, death, for her, is a 
tolerable and welcome blow, in comparison to the death of 
her heart, and the weary lifeless life left to be lived when 
the heart is dead. And therefore no words can paint what 
she felt when the sudden blow fell upon her. Her boy, her 
one delight, was brought back from the harvest field one 
morning, with a sunstroke. He had been among the reapers, 
when suddenly he put his hand to his head with a sharp cry 
of pain. His father, who felt that he had but a secondary 
right in the boy, and knew that his mother was everything 
to him, and he to her, gave immediate orders to a servant to 
earry the suffering lad into the house and let his mother 
attend to him. She, agonised with fear, but prompt in love, 
took the great boy in her arms, and would have him on her 
knee, as she had had him in the blissful childish days. Nay, 
she would not have him moved. If he could anywhere get 
better, it would be there. There was nothing to be said, 
nothing to be done; she nursed him, fondled him, prayed 
over him as the long, hot hours passed, and when the sun was 
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at its height the boy died. Dead! yes, he was gone from her. 
Ah! had she not said—was it yesterday, nay, it was twelve 
years ago; twelve happy years had sped as a day—that it 
was too good to be true, that she could never have a son. 
And see, he is dead; gone from her for ever! 

It is curious to dip into a mother’s heart and to mark its 
workings, which are often improbable and unexpected, 
because she follows not reason but instinct, an instinct 
which is the gift of God, and makes suggestions divine in 
their range and quality. To this mother the idea does not 
occur of informing her husband, whose concern with the 
boy she hardly recognised. She is possessed with one 
thought, that the boy was the gift of the prophet of the 
Lord, that He could not have given, simply to mock her 
by taking away. For what does one want a man-child? 
Surely, that he may become a man. If he is to be cut off 
on the threshold of manhood, that is no gift, but a delusive 
promise, from the Lord. This faith works in her with a 
dumb passionate power which it would be impossible to 
explain. She has the dead body carried into the prophet’s 
chamber. Ah! how the whole scene brings back the 
happy past. This was the room where the miraculous 
promise was made. She remembers every thought and 
tumultuous hope of that eventful day. Yes, it was with 
her foot on this very threshold that she exclaimed to the 
prophet that such a promise must be intended to mock 
her—and it had mocked her; yes, here is the dead boy, 
her darling—then perhaps that silent, sinister prophet had 
intended this all along—you shall have a son, that the 
anguish of loss may make the anguish of your solitude 
seem by comparison desirable. But no, he was a man 
of God; in that conviction she had from the first re- 
ceived him, And now reason and faith, as well as hope 
and love, cried out against that dark suggestion. This 
death is only a seeming death—it has come to try her— 
and she will be equal to the test. She will cling to the 
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conviction that God, the Sovereign of life and death, has 
power to awake from death the soul which He called out 
of not-being, in order to satisfy and gladden her heart. 
He shall live again! She was happily ignorant of the 
laws of nature. She did not know, what every scientific 
man can now tell us, that these laws cannot be broken. 
All she knew was the absolute power of God, and such 
glimpses of His love as her own love for her boy had 
given her. 

Her sublime faith gave to her countenance an appearance 
of calm. There were no tears on her cheek—no shadows 
of distress one would say—when she called to her husband 
that afternoon and requested that an ass might be prepared, 
and a servant, because she wished to make a journey to the 
prophet. The father had not even asked how the boy 
was. It was a childish pain, which the cool of the house 
and the care of the mother had allayed. And her complete 
composure, together with her desire to undertake a journey, 
entirely diverted his thought, even if he had felt any anxiety 
on the subject. His only agitation of mind arose from 
wondering what could induce his wife, a woman fond of 
home, to set off, late in the day, on a journey of thirty 
miles, there and back, attended only by a single servant. 
He was sufficiently acquainted with her pious habits to 
guess that the journey must be a religious one. But beyond 
the new-moon festival and the Sabbath, he had not a 
religious idea in his head. He was fairly nonplussed to 
imagine any motive for the excursion. On the other hand, 
his wife, who lived a life of her own, quite apart from her 
elderly husband, was so well accustomed to go her own way 
that he did not venture to press for further information 
when she assured him that all was right. 

In all probability no one but the mother knew that the 
child was dead. The soaring hope which had possessed her 
soul and stayed her tears, prevented her from mentioning 
either the fact or her design. When she carried the corpse, 
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still warm, to the prophet’s room, the servants who helped her 
would hardly like to put questions. And when she left it 
and closed the door upon it, and started to find Elisha, 
they would all think that she expected the prophet to cure 
the child of his complaint. This impression would be con- 
firmed when they saw her start upon the westward road at a 
pace which it was not usual for a lady to travel, and observed 
that as long as the little cavalcade remained in sight they were 
urging forward as if it were a matter of life and death. At 
such a pace it is possible that the distance between Shunem 
and Mount Carmel could be covered in a couple of hours. 
Tt was her intention to get there and back before sundown. 
Mount Carmel had been from time immemorial, was then, 
and indeed is now, a sacred ground, Carmel is still clothed 
with thickets, and the scene at the Festival of Elijah is like 
an old Canaanite feast (Amos i. 2, ix. 3; Micah vii. 14; 
Cant. vii. 5). The modern traveller can see almost exactly 
what the lady of Shunem saw as she approached the 
mountain. How strange are the imaginary sanctities of 
shrines which only human superstition has sanctified ! 
Here, when Paganism was about to die, Vespasian wor- 
shipped at the solitary altar, embowered in inviolable 
thickets, which concealed no image or temple. Here, no 
doubt, the primitive Phcenician religion had made its taboo, 
had secured the lives not only of sheep, but of fugitives, by 
the imagined sacredness of the ground, and had adored the 
sun-god, as he rose in the hills of Bashan or set in the 
crimson waters of the Mediterranean.* Here the sojourn of 
Elijah, with the critical decision between Baal and Yahweh 
(1 Kings xviii.), and the reverential visit of Elisha, were 
but an episode. The immemorial haunts of Paganism were 
for a moment invaded by the prophets of the Lord. The 
thickets which clothed the mountain were a chapel in which 
these courageous men, sole witnesses for a purer faith in a 


* Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, p. 146, 


——— 
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period of worldliness and corruption, held communion with 
their God, and received power to wage their unequal warfare. 

As from a high watch-tower, where he could survey a 
large part of tke guilty land for which he was always praying 
and toiling, Elisha noticed the lady riding rapidly towards 
him long before he was himself observed. He would be in 
some shady alcove, a haunt of quiet thoughts and passionate 
aspiration, which commanded the main road from the East, 
the road which he himself frequently traversed. He recog- 
nised the woman to whom he owed so much; and perhaps 
because he did not wish his retirement to be disturbed, but 
more probably because he would show her a courtesy and 
inform her of his whereabouts, he sent his servant Gehazi 
at once to enquire about her husband and child, and to learn 
if all was well. 

It is a sign of her exalted faith, a faith which could not 
be affected by the accident of death, though it embittered 
her spirit within her, that to these polite enquiries she 
replied by saying that all was well. Gehazi brought her 
in silence into the presence of his master. Directly she 
saw the prophet she threw herself at his feet in an attitude 
which the servant misinterpreted. She was probably still a 
woman in the prime of life. And the man supposing that 
this was an assault upon his master’s virtue, a Vivian coil- 
ing at the honourable feet of Merlin, wished to thrust her 
away. Elisha at once divined the truth. His keen eye 
read the soul within. This was not a woman bent on soft 
delights, but one whose heart was wrung with anguish. He 
reproved the officious servant, assuring him that the lady 
was in trouble and the Lord had not revealed to him the 
cause. And then with all the keen sympathy of one who 
had received good of her hands, and of a man of God, he bent 
his attention to find out what the trouble was. How rapid 
his inferences were is shown by the fact that her first word, 
though in itself it told nothing, revealed to him the whole 
situation. Her thought went back to the day twelve years 
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before when he had first made to her the astounding promise 
and she had protested that it must be a delusion. She had 
never expressed to him her heart’s desire. She had con- 
tented herself in her disappointment with the benevolent 
activities of a “great woman.” It was his own unsolicited 
suggestion that she should become a mother, and she had 
shown that she did not expect, could hardly now desire, 
the fulfilment of such a dream. He saw it all at once. It 
ig an interesting example of the way in which truth was re- 
vealed to the prophets. He had the vision of a clairvoyant ; 
there rose before him at once his prophet’s chamber on the 
wall; he saw upon his bed the dead child. His mind was 
immediately made up. His thought evidently was: perhaps 
the life is not yet gone out of the child, and the touch of 
the miraculous staff may restore him. No time must be 
lost. Gehazi must hurry to Shunem. If he did not delay 
even to salute the passer-by, a lengthy process in Eastern 
courtesy—and every one would recognise the servant of the 
great prophet—he might accomplish the fifteen miles in less 
than the two hours, and the fluttering flight of the little 
life might be arrested. 

When Gehazi had set off on his headlong commission, the 
Shunammite, who knew only too well that the child was 
dead, turned to her friend, and swore to him that she would 
not leave him, he must come with her himself. He saw no 
immodesty in this importunate demand. He yielded, and 
rode back with her. As they approached the town Gehazi 
met them, returning from his task. What had happened? 
He had laid the staff on the child’s face, but with no effect. 
The child was quite dead; for him there was no sight or 
sound ; he had become part of the inanimate earth, 

‘* Rolled round in her diurnal course 
With stocks and stones and trees.” 

And yet the mother’s eyes did not weep. They were fixed 
in passionate confidence upon the prophet’s face. She had 
not expected anything from the servant and the staff. The 
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prophet’s own presence, his prodigious faith, and reanimat- 
ing voice, were what she relied on. 

They reached the door of the chamber on the wall. And 
when he went in she remained standing without. And yet 
her ears were all attention. She could repeat every incident 
of those expectant moments. She seemed to know exactly 
what was going on within. Her heart throbbed violently 
with the hope which the prophet’s assured manner had 
confirmed, First she heard him praying. The strong voice 
rose in the evening air, and as the sun went down, it seemed 
as if that prevalent claim revealed the starry world of the 
supernatural, so much fainter, but so much larger, than the 
world of the sun and the senses. Then he seemed to lie 
down upon the ground with the child. The vigorous puls- 
ing life of the man, filled with the spirit of the Lord, was 
in contact with the little lifeless body now growing stiff and 
cold. Then the door opened, and the man of God strode 
out. He walked as one in a dream. He had been in the 
presence of unseen powers, treading the threshold of 


‘‘ The houses of life and of death.” 


He passed by, not noticing her: he did not mention that he 
had felt the flesh of the child growing warm underneath him. 
He was entirely absorbed ; and in a few rapid paces up and 
down the court of the house, he seemed to be recovering 
strength, to be grasping at a hand, to be inhaling a spirit. 
Presently he returned to the chamber, and the mother shrank 
back alarmed at this vast agitation of a spirit in commune 
with the Omnipotent. He remained for a few minutes in 
the room, and then there was a sound as of a child sneezing 
again and again; and the voice of the prophet was heard 
calling his servant. Gehazi came to the breathless and 
trembling lady of the house. “ He wants to see you! ETH 
a moment she was at the door, and Elisha said, “Take up 
your child. This is your child again—not the mere dead body 
that you brought here.” She saw it all and believed. Her 
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gratitude mastered even her love. Before she took her boy 
to her heart, she must bow down and thank him to whom 
she owed her treasure. She was speechless. How could 
she say what was in her heart? And he on his part 
expected and desired no word. He had been in contact 
with the sovereign Lord of life and of death. -It was no 
matter to wonder at, certainly nothing to boast of, that the 
Giver of life had given life—had restored the life which He 
had given and resumed. It was one of those silent scenes 
more eloquent than words, which suggest why God is to our 
ears speechless. Speech is not the largest and the deepest 
utterance, 


‘*Our words are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought.” 
The sublimest expressions of the soul are dumb from excess 
of eloquence, and musical because there is no voice nor 
language. 

God leads the souls that He loves, and especially as it 
seems, the souls of women whom He loves, through unspeak- 
able anguish. He quenches the light of their eyes, and 
takes from them the desire of their hearts. But the event 
at Shunem, and the similar event at Nain round the shoulder 
of Jebel Duhy, are designed to teach that this discipline of 
bereavement is illusory. Bereaved mothers, can you believe 
it? It is not Elisha in the dim and legendary distances, 
but it is Jesus, in the full light of the historic Faith, that 
teaches you. True, they are taken from you—these children 
of your love, these treasures compared with which the 
washed gold and tho flashing gems seem poor; they are 
taken from you, but to be restored. The rapture of that 
restoration is designed in the anguish of bereavement. God 
would not lay the hand of death upon your children if He 
did not mean to keep them for you, and give them back to 
you at the time appointed. Is this Niobe, weeping for her 
children? Yes, this sorrowful world is heavy with the sobs 
of Niobe; and the little graves with their artless protests of 
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immortelles, dot the weary ways of life, places on which 
hearts have been broken. But Niobe, though she does not 
understand, is not forgotten. The voice of love and power 
will some day call her and say: Take up thy son. And 
then she will fall at His feet and bow herself to the ground. 


And the rapture of recovery will explain the mystery of 
loss, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Tue Livttz Captive Main. 


WE must find a little chapter for the little maid who comes 
upon the scene of Old Testament history fora moment and 
disappears for ever. For the girl is mother of the woman, 
and no study of womanhood is complete which does not 
push back into girlhood, and take into account those delicate 
and often beautiful materials out of which the woman is 
made. There is no human being whom the world is more 
agreed to love and honour than the maiden— 
‘* Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and girlhood meet.” 

And it is very beautiful that the Old Testament, which so 
seldom refers to this fascinating period of life, because in the 
East the woman does not emerge into publicity at any time, 
but in childhood is entirely hidden away in the harem or 
women’s quarters, in giving us one hasty glimpse of girlhood 
should have flashed upon us a creature so fair and good as 
the tiring-maid of Naaman’s wife. 

What an insipid world it would be without children! The 
grades from infancy up to maturity, each of them beautiful 
and attractive, form the golden staircase which appears to 
mount from earth to heaven, and on this staircase older and 
disillusioned people go up and down like disconsolate angels, 
but ever with new gratitude for the graciousness, the hilarity, 
the mystery, the charm, of young life. It would be a 


poorer Bible, failing in that universal element which is its 
282 
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greatest wonder, if it did not contain the picture of the child 
Samuel, and this shy glimpse of a little Israelite girl in the 
great days of the Northern monarchy, Where the subject is 
80 delightful and the material so slight, we may be excused if 
we linger over an attempt to enlarge the portrait. And the 
present writer wishes that some skilful story-teller would 
undertake the task. He is a good painter that from a hur- 
ried photograph—a mere snapshot—can produce a full-sized 
picture in all its appropriate colours. And it requires a 
cunning and imaginative workman to bring out the character 
that is implied, and the scenes which are suggested, in the 
four first verses of 2 Kings v.—But until the great writer 
presents himself, a few notes of a less ambitious kind must 
be attempted. 

To begin with, one has to realise that the dynasty of Omri 
was, from a worldly point of view, the most considerable 
that ever held sway in Israel. Ahab is so sternly condemned 
in Scripture, and the whole Northern monarchy is so deli- 
berately placed under a ban, that it was only by the discovery 
of the Assyrian inscriptions that we began to gain a correct 
view of the situation. To Assyrian eyes the power of Ahab 
was more formidable than that of Solomon or David had 
ever been. In the inscription the Assyrian king tells how 
the King of Israel met him at Karkar with 2000 chariots and 
10,000 foot. And though Jehoram, son of Ahab, saw the 
decline of his father’s power, the revolt of Moab, and the 
breach with Syria, which in the days of Ahab had been in 
alliance with Israel, yet he was a great king who maintained 
an equal conflict for many years with the Syrian power. It 
was the bitter internecine strife of small states like Syria 
and Israel which threw open the country to the approaching 
Assyrian invasion. And thus the incident which led to the 
capture of this little maid was a symptom of the impending 
ruin of her country. 

Now one has to conceive the marauding Syrian bands 
swooping down upon the plain of Jezreel, raiding the 
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villages, driving off the cattle, and seizing women and chil- 
dren to be sold in the slave-market of Damascus. And we 
can understand the mingled terror and anguish of a little 
girl torn from her home and carried away into a land which, 
if not distant, was strange, and into a life which, if not 
positively cruel, was yet that of exile and servitude. She 
was fortunate perhaps in her master and mistress, who indeed 
must have been won by her engaging ways. But she was 
away from her parents and from the land of the God whom 
she loved. She was in the land of Rimmon. The clear cool 
streams of Abana and Pharpar were no substitute for the 
beloved waters of Jordan ; and the greatness of her master, 
or the consideration of her mistress, could make no amends for 
the tenderness of a father and the personal care of a mother. 

The little maid could not have been very young when 
she was thus ravished from her home, or she would not 
have known about the great prophet in Samaria. The 
fact that she remembered him proves that she remembered 
her parents and her father’s house. And, remembered, these 
lost joys would be the poignant grief of a child’s heart. 
Suppose that she was nine years old when she was carried 
away, and had reached the age of twelve when she comes 
for a moment upon the stage of history. During the time 
of her servitude that thoughtful little soul must have suffered 
constant anguish. Her fancy was always playing about the 
home scenes which she would never see again. Too young 
to criticise the religion of her captors, she yet remained 
without an effort loyal to her own. And, according to that 
curious tendency of the Jew in all ages, probably the faith 
which was held faintly in the home-days of prosperity was 
grasped with a passionate tenacity in the dark desolation 
of exile. 

Now, what would usually happen in such a case? A 
child feels keenly for the moment, but new impressions 
rapidly efface the past. And what we should expect in an 
ordinary girl would be, that for a few weeks or months she 
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would fret over the loss, and be shy in the strange sur- 
roundings ; but then she would accommodate herself to new 
conditions, take the colour and imbibe the sentiments of the 
community in which she found herself, and possibly even 
become more Syrian than the Syrians. We feel therefore, 
at once, that this is no ordinary character, which does not, 
_ to all appearance, fret, but settles down to new duties, and 
sweetly takes up the interests around her, and yet never 
yields an inch from the constant faith in which she has been 
brought up. To retain the memories of the past unobliterated 
by sorrow, and still to be ready for the duties of an uncon- 
genial present; to be surrounded by the pomp and show of 
idolatry, and still to keep the heart set on the ways of 
God—this is an indication of a rare and noble spirit. 

We are, however, well accustomed to this fine quality of 
the Jews in exile. But, usually, it has been accompanied by 
an. exclusiveness, and a contempt for the Gentile, which led 
the great Roman satirist Juvenal to denounce them as 
misanthropes. We take it for granted that the captive, in 
proportion as he clings to the fatherland and the religion of 
his youth, will regard his captors with a stern aloofness. It 
is the tendency of human nature to balance the humiliation 
of misfortune by a colossal pride, and to take vengeance on 
those who inflict the humiliation by regarding them secretly 
with scorn. And if, in the heartsore of absence, the little 
serving-maid had looked with cold eyes upon the people who 
had caused her sorrow ; if she had even taken a certain joy 
in the discovery that her masters had their troubles too; if 
she had cherished the thought of her ancestral faith with a 
sense of proprietorship, and reflected that in her own dear 
land there was a fountain open for uncleanness and a man of 
God who could speak healing words, we could not have 
found fault with her, but she would never have been handed 
down to posterity in the portrait-gallery of the Bible. 

Now, what is so attractive in the child is that her heart 
remained tender and unselfish in the midst of her sufferings. 
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No angry feeling could crush her instinctive compassion. And 
when she saw her master decaying before her eyes with that 
dreadful disease which is the most irremediable, and the likest 
sin, ‘of all physical complaints, she forgot that this was the 
captain of the host that had warred against her country, and 
of the bands that had carried her from home. She forgot 
that he was an enemy and a master who claimed an absolute 
and tyrannical right in her small person. She only saw that 
he was a martyr to his living death, and that all his unques- 
tioned valour was useless to contend against an insidious foe. 
A woman is always a woman before she is a patriot. And 
a young girl may well be pardoned if she cannot bring the 
rancour of national animosities to choke the wells of pity in 
her heart. 
But there was an earnestness and an impetuosity in her 
mode of expressing her feeling which argues a strong and 
brave nature. It required courage to speak to her mistress 
at all. It required still greater courage to recommend a 
remedy which, from its nature, implied a certain superiority 
of her native country to that of her master. A colder temper 
would have reasoned; “* What use to speak? Who will pay 
any attention to the word of a servant and an alien? Prob- 
ably I shall be punished for impertinence. Certainly I shall 
get no thanks for my pains.” That there could be any doubt 
of the prophet’s power to help, if only the sufferer would ge 
to him, this never crossed her mind. She was not therefore 
hampered with the fear of the consequences if Naamar 
should follow her advice and return unhealed. She cannoi 
from prudence or deference keep silence; and suddenly iz 
her mistress’ presence she breaks into an exclamation. It i 
not advice that she gives. It is a prayer that she utters 
Yes, the little maid has taken her master’s cause as her own 
Probably she has learnt to love him, as a servant will lear 
to love a master if he treats her with the most ordinar 
civility. And it is her own spontaneous and pious wis 
that he might be cured of his leprosy: “ Would God, m: 
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lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria! He would 
recover him.” 

She must have said much, and said it in a peculiarly 
impressive way, for the words of a slave-girl to be carried to 
Naaman, and even to the presence of the king. Or perhaps 
she had won a place of unusual confidence in the house 
where she was a stranger. It not unfrequently happens that 
a servant girl, with a strong and holy faith in her heart, 
becomes a power in the household far beyond the claims of 
her age, or rank, or culture. God is with her, as He was 
with Joseph in the house of Potiphar. Thus Santa Zita, at 
Lucca, became by her disinterested piety rather the spiritual 
guide than the handmaid of her wealthy master. Thus in 
one of Mr Zangwill’s stories the good Catholic servant spurs 
her Jewish master on to the just fulfilment of his religious 
duties as a Jew. Thus it was a servant in the home of the 
great Lord Shaftesbury who brought her young master to 
Christ, and launched him on one of the noblest careers of 
beneficence that any Englishman of this age has followed. 
And the brief narrative of our passage here seems almost to 
imply that the girl had obtained some such position of con- 
sideration and influence in the chief captain’s house, when 
her counsel was taken seriously, that led the king of Syria to 
write to his brother of Israel, and sent the great man to the 
court of the neighbouring state in quest of a cure. 

We may not diverge to follow the result of her simple 
and loving words in the complete restoration of her master. 
And alas! our reticent history gives us no information about 
his return. In vain we ask, Did he come home to seek out 
the child and overwhelm her with gratitude? Did he give 
her her liberty, and restore her to her home? Or did he 
give her liberty on condition that she would stay with him 
as a daughter, an honoured member of the family? Or did 
he, as is far more likely, conveniently forget the humble 
quarter from which the healing counsel came? Did he 
regard her with cold indifference, and boast among his friends 


- 
witha 
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of hig own acumen in finding out the prophet in Samaria 
and utilising the medicinal skill of an enemy! And did he 
leave the little maid unthanked and unrecognised, to revolve 
in her faithful heart the joyful thought that she had been 
the means of curing her lord, and to sink into modest re- 
tirement, grateful that no one remembered the part she had 
had in the cure ? 

How disappointing it is that the Israelitish writer who 
recorded the story found -more interest—or more moral 
application—in the severe punishment of the miserable 
Gehazi, and did not think it necessary to discover any other 
facts about this obscure little countrywoman of his. But 


we find consolation in his silence. These deeds of love © 


acquire much of their charm from the fact that they are 
done without hope or thought of recognition. And the 
little maid would perhaps not be so attractive to us if her 
name had been blazoned abroad, and we had learnt that 
large and adequate recompense had been given to her by her 
master or by the Syrian king. 

But here remains the broad and simple fact. It was the 
piety and thoughtfulness, the mercy and the courage of 
little unknown girl, that led to an episode which is-of all 
others in the Old Testament the most exactly typical of the 
way by which the soul is washed from sin. To the captive 
maid we owe those edifying sermons which have been 
preached — with saving effect—from the narrative of 
Naaman’s cure. Her deed was one of those tiny seedlings, 
often dropped by the hand of a child, which spring up and 
yield an unexpected harvest. The cure of her master, 
which was all that she designed, proved to be but the 
beginning of the results; for the story of her master’s cure 
has passed into Sacred Scripture as a symbol full of 
redemptive meaning, and wheresoever this gospel is preached 
the deed of the child is celebrated. 

We remember how a little Welsh girl conceived a great 
desire for a Bible, and walked over the hills to Mr Charles 
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of Bala, in order to procure one. And that was a little seed 
from which the British and Foreign Bible Society, with all 
its beneficent fruits in every country under heaven, has 
grown. Ina very true sense the little Welsh girl was the 
founder of the Society. Or we are reminded of that singular 
train of providences in the formation of the Moravian 
Church, which has been the pioneer of Foreign Missions, 
and is to-day the most brilliant example of a Missionary 
Church in existence; for one out of every sixty of its 
members is in the Foreign Mission field. The Unity of the 
brethren, which has produced these rich results, was founded 
by Count Zinzendorf. And Count Zinzendorf was converted 
from a life of careless gaiety to a life of serious and evangelic 
zeal by contemplating a picture of the crucified Saviour in 
the gallery at Diisseldorf, bearing the inscription— 
‘© T did this for thee ; 
What hast thou done for me ?” 

That picture had been painted by a devout artist three 
hundred years before, and he had obtained the picture of the 
Redeemer by making one sketch after another and asking 
his landlady’s little daughter to come in and tell him whom 
she thought the face represented. First she thought that it 
represented a good man. He knew that he had failed, and 
laid the sketch aside. Then she thought the sketch 
represented a great sufferer. Again he acknowledged his 
failure. At length, after prayer and reading, he got the 
face, before which, when the child entered, she immediately 
knelt down, saying, Our Lord. And it was this picture 
painted at the bidding of a little girl’s inward conception of 
her Lord, which was the spring of the great missionary 
‘movement in modern times. May we not say that the little 
‘Diisseldorf maiden was the fountainhead of this mighty and 
‘widening stream ? 

And thus our study of the little captive maid becomes a 
Jesson in the influence which little girls can exercise for God 
‘and for the good of men. That winning age commands our 
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hearts, and a word from those fresh young lips carries far, 
perhaps because there is no intention to teach or to rebuke. 
And as man is so strangely influenced by a little girl who is 
modest and humble and unspoiled, so God is curiously near 
to her, as Wordsworth once said of his beloved daughter 
Dora, when they were out together during a fine sunset by 
the sea, and she, in her gaiety of spirit, did not show that 
she was conscious of its beauty : 
‘¢ Dear child, fair child, that walkest with me here, 

Though thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine ; 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 


Thou worshippest at the temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when thou knowest not.” 


A little girl may at a very early age become a true and 
living Christian, yielding her sensitive nature to the influence 
of Christ, and enjoying a remarkable experience of His 
saving power. Her heart may become filled with the love of 
God, until it flows out in pity towards all His suffering 
creatures. And from the depths of a genuine, though 
simple, religious life may come unintended means of helping 
and blessing others. Without the slightest intention of 
preaching or teaching she may become a true preacher and 
teacher. Her suddenly expressed wish that a man might be 


good, may act on him more powerfully than all the appeals 
of the pulpit. 


‘* Her light blue eyes 
Are tearful over drowning flies ;” 
and their sweet compassion touches world-hardened hearts. 
She loves everybody, and never admits the dark passions of 
hate and envy and malice, and through her spirit flows 
and ripples the sunshine of God. She has a courage of her | 
own, born of self-forgetfulness and pity. And she will 
constantly surprise us all by speaking out bravely, where 
less timid people are afraid, or by some act of sacrifice and 
daring, which we should expect only from the strength of — 
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aman. Such little girls, notwithstanding this isolated in- 
Stance in the Old Testament, are so peculiarly the creation 
of Christ, the result of His religion in the world, and of 
His Spirit in the heart, that it is small wonder if He uses 
them for special service. And no girl can have a more 
honourable and beautiful ambition than to bring her nature, 
unspoiled and uncontaminated by this world, to be moulded 
and used by her Lord. He makes it a harp from which He 
draws music that pierces the heart. He makes ita missal 
in which He writes the loveliest thoughts of religion, and 
paints the fairest pictures of the inspired fancy. 

A girl who has passed the critical years, from twelve to 
twenty-one, in such a surrender to her divine Lord, grows 
up into a noble and Christian woman, who, if she be 
married, becomes that type of mother which is the salvation 
of society, and if she remains unmarried, becomes, like St 
Catherine, betrothed to Christ, and uses all her days to do 
His deeds and to sing His praises. 

Therefore, we who look at the old narrative through 
Christian eyes, detect in it an interest which is indicated in 
the futile question which we raised a few pages back. Only 
Christians seem to realise the supreme value of womanhood, 
and therefore the loveliness and promise of girlhood. Only 
a Christian could have written Sesame and Lilies. Only 
a Christian learns to distinguish the virtues of the woman’s 
nature, entirely apart from her relation to marriage and 
motherhood. A Christian novelist should write stories of 
women who are not married, and are not in nunneries, but, in 
the balance and beauty of their inner gifts, work out the 
healing of the world. Any writer may make a romance out 
of a love story. But a Christian writer may make a romance 
out of a girlhood and womanhood, which, for one reason or 
another, neither knows nor seeks the holy estate of matri- 
mony. It is women of this sort who are always ministering 
to souls and bodies diseased, the nurses, the district visitors, 
the daughters who drag out their lives and pass their bloom 
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in attendance on aged parents, the sisters, cousins, aunts, 
who make the joy of houses not their own. ‘These are they, 
who, themselves captives and aliens in an uncongenial world, 
suffering always from “the exile of the heart,” are yet 
all aglow with pity for the sick and troubled in the land 
of their captivity, and are constantly uttering the pious 
prayer, “Would God, these poor creatures were with the 
prophet in the dear land of my heart.” ; 
I should imagine that Heaven will be largely peopled with 
these women who have attracted small attention or con- 
sideration here. Here they fill nameless graves; there they 
occupy thrones, hailed with the love and praise of Heaven. 
Here their very services are taken as a matter of course, and 
but few words of gratitude ever fall upon their parched 
souls; but there they contemplate happy throngs of those 
who by their labours have been redeemed, and they reap the 
harvest of their self-forgetful days and sleepless nights, 
Christ Himself calling them blessed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Hutpan. 


THE year 621 B.c. was a crisis in the history of the people 
of the Law, and closely connected with the event which 
made it critical is the name of a woman. In that year, 
according to the traditional acceptation of the Old Testament, 
the Law of Moses was rediscovered, and as a result a great 
religious reformation was accomplished. But, according to 
the newer school of Old Testament scholars, the event was 
far more significant than this. A remarkable book, a 
homiletical application and enlargement of the ancient 
Mosaic Torah, was produced by the inspired genius of an 
unknown prophet, and the main principle of the new work 
was embraced by King Josiah as the spring of a fresh develop- 
ment in the religious life of the people. We must learn to 
grasp the arguments which tell in favour of each of these 
two hypotheses. But in any case, the central place taken by 
a woman in the movement of reformation remains the same. 
As the first uncontested document of Hebrew antiquity, 
the Song of Deborah, is the work of a woman, a prophetess 
of the primitive type, so the greatest event in the early 
history of Judaism is closely bound up with another woman, 
Huldah, a prophetess of the more advanced type, occupying 
a similar position to that of Isaiah, or her great contemporary, 
Jeremiah. 

Before we come to what more closely concerns us here— 
the character and work of this Jewish prophetess—we must 


settle in our own minds which is the more probable of the 
248 
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two views just mentioned of Josiah’s reformation. It is 
very generally agreed that the Book of the Law, found in the 
house of the Lord in 621, was the Book of Deuteronomy, 
because the central principle of Deuteronomy, the principle 
of the one sanctuary and the one altar, is the key-note of 
the reforms. The high places, or local sanctuaries, which 
existed all through the period of the Judges and the 
Monarchy, and were regarded with reverence by kings 
and prophets, are in Deuteronomy condemned. The house 
of the Lord at Jerusalem is made the only place of sacrifice 
and priestly service. And, further, the awful denunciations 
which made Josiah tremble are precisely what are found in 
the flowing rhetoric of Deuteronomy, and nowhere else in 
the same impressive and cumulative form. It has come, 
therefore, to be a universal assumption that our Book of 
Deuteronomy is the volume which came to light in the 
days of Josiah and became the cause of an attempted 
reformation. 

But the old theory was that the book had lain hidden 
and forgotten in the Temple since the Temple was built, 
and had been composed by Moses himself about a thousand 
years before. The new theory is that the book was 
composed by a prophetic writer, brooding over the spirit 
of the Mosaic institutions and contrasting them with the 
actual practices of his own day. The book, produced in 
some retired school of the prophets, perhaps during the 
religious anarchy of Manasseh’s reign (Deut. xiii. 8.), was 
hidden away in the Temple library, because it would have 
been dangerous to publish it, and, discovered in the early 
days of Josiah, it broke upon the new generation as a 
revelation from Heaven. 

The objection to this later view is that it regards the 
writer as perpetrating a literary fraud, by putting the 
thoughts of his own day into the mouth of Moses six hundred 
years before, and presumably wishing to give weight to his 
own teaching by attributing it to the founder of the Jewish 
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religion. But however objectionable this may seem to 
modern notions of literary honesty and of religious teach- 
ing, we must remember the absolutely insuperable difficulties 
which beset the received tradition. How is it possible to 
account for the striking differences between Deuteronomy 
and the rest of the Pentateuch, on the supposition that 
Moses wrote the whole? Or again, if this was the re- 
cognised work of Moses, how is it possible that the state 
had developed, not only through the stormy period of the 
Judges, but in the palmy days of the early kings, in com- 
plete disregard of the Deuteronomic principle of the One 
Sanctuary? How could Samuel and David, and above all, 
Elijah and Amos and Hosea, have been ignorant of the 
Mosaic Law, which, on its discovery in the time of Josiah, 
could produce such a-shock and such an effort at reform? 
No orthodox critic has ever fairly met this insuperable 
difficulty. And how impossible it is to meet it may be 
suggested by the attempt of Hommel, who has recently 
stood forth as the assailant of the ‘ Higher Critics,” and the 
champion of the traditional views, 

“From a single instance,” he says, “viz., the passage in 
Deut. xxviii. 68, I am able to prove that Deuteronomy 
must have been known to the prophets at least as early 
as the time of Jotham and Menahem, about 740 B.c., and 
was not lost until later on during the long reign of the 
idolatrous King Manasseh. In this verse there is a threat 
that ‘the Lord will bring thee into Egypt again with ships.’ 
This passage is twice quoted by Hosea ; viz. Ephraim ‘shall 
return to Egypt’ (viii. 13), immediately followed by (ix. 3), 
‘and they shall eat unclean food in Assyria,’ a threat more 
in harmony with the apprehensions of the time when the 
cloud on the horizon was no longer Egypt but Assyria.” * 





* The Ancient Hebrew tradition as illustrated by the Monuments, 
p. 11. Perhaps it is only fair to Hommel to say that the English 
translator is responsible for some of the eo animus against what 
he and not Hommel sneeringly calls the Higher Criticism. 
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But softly, this argument of the champion of the 
older view only attempts to show that Deuteronomy was 
in existence about a century before the time of Josiah. 
That is a very different matter from showing that it was in 
existence five centuries earlier, in the time of Moses. But 
how does Hommel make good his confident assertion of 
even so slight a point as this? By maintaining that ‘they 
shall return to Egypt, and they shall eat unclean food in 
Assyria,” is a guotation of the words in Deut. xxviii. 68, 
“And the Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again with 
ships.” If this is quotation, what is not? What is to 
hinder Hosea from having delivered the threat of a captivity 
to Egypt and Assyria, without having recourse to the partial 
idea of the same kind in Deuteronomy? Hommel only 
succeeds in proving that it is a desperate task to show that 
the prophets of the eighth century were acquainted with 
Deuteronomy when he gravely quotes this trifling coin- 
cidence as a proof that Hosea knew the book.* 

However difficult, therefore, the reader may find it to 
allow that Deuteronomy was produced at or just before the 
time of Josiah’s reformation, he must remember that it is 
not enough to scout the idea with pious scorn, but that he 
has to surmount the far greater difficulties in believing that 
Deuteronomy could have been written in the time of Moses. 
But we may leave this question undetermined, and come to 
the study of Huldah with the simple remark that the so- 
called critical view is here accepted because it has the support 
of the preponderating names in Old Testament scholarship. 

When Josiah had reached the age of twenty-six, his 
heart was full of zeal for Yahweh and His house. Accord- 





*Hommel’s attempt to account for the difference between Ex. xx. 
24, and the central principle of Deuteronomy is still more surprising 
from one who is vindicating the correctness of the Hebrew tradition. 
He explains Ex. xx. 24 as ‘‘a recensiom attributable to the laxer 


practice which obtained among these Northern priests ” (Op. cit. — 


p. 290). No “Higher Critic” ever suggested anything more arbitrary 
or more damaging to the correctness of Scripture than this. 
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ing to the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxxiv. 3), his piety began 
when he was sixteen years of age, and he had been seeking 
to live a religious life for ten years before he put his 
hand to a public reformation. It is mere conjecture, but 
it has some probability, that Josiah had come under the 
influence of Huldah during those years. The fact that 
when he wished to enquire of Yahweh, his scribe and priest 
went, as a matter of course, to Huldah, certainly implies 
that the king had long recognised her as the mouthpiece of 
God in Jerusalem. And the intimate knowledge which she - 
displays of the young king’s religious susceptibilities shows 
that she had at any rate been a close observer, if not an 
active teacher, of his “beginning to seek after the God of 
David, his father.” 

He was evidently quite ignorant of the contents of what 
we know as the Law of Moses. But the ancient Temple of 
Solomon was dilapidated, and its claims were disputed, not 
only by the country sanctuaries, but by the shrines of the 
old Canaanitic gods in the city itself. And under the 
guidance of some inspired teacher, possibly the prophet- 
priest Jeremiah of Anathoth, but probably, as we have 
conjectured, Huldah herself, he resolved to carry out a 
complete restoration of the Temple. 

While this work was proceeding, Hilkiah the priest pro- 
- duced the Book of Deuteronomy. The unexcited way in 
which the announcement was made to Shaphan the scribe, 
and the equally unexcited way in which Shaphan incidentally 
communicated the news to Josiah, suggests to the reader, 
when once his attention is called to it, that this “finding” 
of the book was not so much a discovery as a carefully- 
concerted plan. Hilkiah had kept the wonderful book, 
glowing with passion, and carrying its own evidences of 
inspiration, in his own hands until the favourable moment 
should come. He saw the favourable moment, when the 
king began to repair the breaches of the house. He was, 
we cannot doubt, in constant communication with Huldah, 
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who dwelt in a well-known quarter of the city, called 
Mishneh, which may mean the Second Quarter, and was 
always accessible to public men. 

Perhaps it was her woman’s wit which suggested how the 
new Law should be brought before the notice of the king. 
It is absurd, with the Old Testament history before us, 
to expect in Hebrews of the seventh century Bo, a 
standard of truth which is seldom attained by Christians 
to-day. It must be remembered that the Roman Church 
has been reared on pious frauds, like the “Donative of 
Constantine” and the ‘‘Decretals of Isidore.”* And perhaps 
never, until the most recent modern times, would it have 
shocked the moral sense of the Church to put, by a pious 
fiction, the best religious thought of the day into the mouth 
of some recognised authority of the past. The striking 
similarity of the Deuteronomic style to that of Jeremiah has 
sometimes given rise to a supposition that Jeremiah himself 
had written the book. But, in any case, it was the work 
of a veritable prophet. And when Huldah consented to 
recognise in it the hand of God, and to accept it as a 
necessary adaptation of the Law given by a prophet for such 
a time as her own, she would not think of the fictitious form 
in which the Law was re-stated, but she would be entirely 
absorbed in the ethical and religious value of the re-state- 
ment. This ethical and religious value remains intrinsic 
and indisputable ; nor is it in any way diminished, if we are 
forced to admit that it comes not by the hand of Moses, but 
by the hand of a prophet living 600 years later, 

When Shaphan came before the king and told him that 
the work of restoration was proceeding, he dropped the 
remark that a book had been put into his hands by the 
priest. He did not say that it was a Book of Moses, or that 








: “The papal apelogists have framed, and at all hazards and 
against evidence full and understood, have steadfastly maintained, the 
ese forgery in literature.”—Archbishop Benson in his Cyprian, 
p, 193. 
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it was an ancient Law. He evidently felt that reliance could 
be placed upon the internal evidence. The expectation was 
justified when he was permitted to read that magnificent 
sermon to the king. The effect produced was literally 
volcanic. The whole teaching broke upon the king with 
the force of a new revelation. It is difficult to believe that 
if the book had been in existence, treasured by the Scribes, 
as an unquestioned production of Moses would have been, 
the general drift of the Mosaic teaching could have come 
upon the king with such a shock. The people of the 
monarchy of Judah were, as archeologists are now constantly 
reminding us, and had for many centuries been, a literary 
people. So priceless a treasure as the Torah, the authentic 
Law of Moses, could not be entirely hidden. It might in 
times of decline have been violated; but Josiah was the 
grandson of the good King Hezekiah, who had been in- 
structed by the great Isaiah. It would be impossible to 
grow up in such complete ignorance of the provisions of the 
Law, if it had existed, as is implied by Josiah’s excitement 
and alarm on hearing the book read for the first time. And 
if the Chronicler is worthy of credence, this impossibility is 
further increased, for, according to 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13-16, 
even King Manasseh had in his closing days returned to 
Yahweh, had built the altar, and offered the sacrifices, and 
commanded Judah to serve Yahweh. This would certainly 
imply that the men of Josiah’s generation, himself included, 
would be sufficiently acquainted with the Law of Moses, as 
it then existed, to make it impossible for the reading of it to 
break upon them as a complete surprise. We are driven, 
therefore, to the conclusion that the Book of Deuteronomy 
was not in the Law as it was known to Manasseh or to 
Hezekiah, but was a new production given by the Spirit for 
the age of Josiah. 

The first impulse of the king, trembling and alarmed at 
the threats which seemed to hang over him and his people, 
was to seek a more direct oracle of Yahweh than could be 
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contained in a written book. He wished to know what 
they must do to avert the wrath which was so plainly 
declared against them. 

Now here we come upon the striking fact that at this 
critical time in the history of the people, if a king wanted 
to know the living word of God, he had to turn to a woman. 
Jeremiah, it is true, was young; but the glimpses we have 
into the history of the time show that there were many 
prophets exercising an acknowledged ministry. And we 
cannot but be impressed with the evident fact that Huldah 
had a kind of pre-eminence over them all. She was the 
prophet of the Court, to whom the high officials and the 
king himself would most naturally resort. We wish that 
the historian were conscious of the astonishment which such 
a fact creates in us, and had therefore given us some hint of 
the causes of the phenomenon. Had there never been want- 
ing these inspired women, like Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah, 
from the earliest days of Israel? Or was it some rare and 
exceptional power in this woman which placed her in so 
eminent a position? Were her prophecies systematic and 
literary, like Isaiah’s or Micah’s? Or had she only the 
divine gift of speech? Evidently she was but a young 
woman, for her husband’s grandfather was still alive, and 
occupying a position at Court as keeper of the wardrobe. 
What mighty spirit was at work, as in La Pucelle so many 
centuries later, to put her at the acknowledged head of her 
nation, and to make hers the most authoritative utterance of 
the divine will? We are left entirely to conjecture, and 
our only material for guessing is the brief oracle which she 
delivered in reply to the king’s enquiry. It falls into two 
unequal divisions. The briefer portion is the denunciation 
of inevitable ruin upon Jerusalem for its sins. The longer 
portion is full of a womanly tenderness, and is a word of 
grace to Josiah himself, such as would encourage him to set 
about the reforms which were in his mind. 

The denunciation has no sound of originality about it. 
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Not only is it an echo of the language of the book itself 
which has created the sensation, but it is echoed in the Book 
of Jeremiah with a persistence which becomes monotonous, 
and half justifies the popular gloomy impression of that 
great prophet. No specific threat is made; her oracle is 
merely a confirmation of the words of the book. But when 
she turns to the more congenial part of her response, she 
becomes the medium of a message which was new and 
pacific. How did the prophets receive their communications 
from God? Was it by a voice which they heard, or a 
message which they saw written in golden letters on the 
air; or was it a conviction received in the exercise of a 
prayerful insight? It is difficult to account for such a 
definite forecast as this, unless the word was conveyed in a 
perfectly direct way to the mind of the woman. She saw in 
vision the young king bowed and prostrated by the sins of 
his people, humbling himself before God, and asking what 
he should do. She saw his regal robes rent in the 
moment of dismay, and she recognised the passionate faith 
and goodness which had come to seek counsel of Yahweh. 
And to her the hand of pity seemed reached out to the 
humiliated- king. Possibly she heard a voice sounding in 
her spirit, that his contrition was accepted, his prayer was 
heard, and he should be allowed to work for ‘a reformation, 
and to pass to a peaceful grave before the evil day should 
come. Her foresight was limited. It was not revealed to 
her that the good king would be gathered to his fathers, 
not in peace, but on the battle-field of Megiddo. All that 
she saw was that the “curse and the astonishment” should 
be postponed until he had passed away. And this oracle of 
consolation and assurance was carried back to Josiah, who, 
under its inspiration, began to purge the city of its corrup- 
tions and idolatries, and attempted for the first time to 
give to the Deuteronomic ideal a practical realisation 
(2 Kings xxiii. 21-23), It is a notable instance of a 
woman’s work in the Church and in the State. 
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Now, slight as the records of Huldah the prophetess are, 
they evidently raise a very interesting question, which must, 
we imagine, have presented itself now and again to St Paul. 
He suffered not a woman to speak in the Church, though he 
did not forbid women to pray and to prophesy. This 
regulation of his is often quoted as if it were a precept for 
all time. But the suggestion comes to us that it was a 
merely temporary provision which had not applied in a 
golden past and would not apply in a golden future. How 
was it possible to maintain that the Spirit would not come 
upon women to be leaders of the Church, and teachers of 
her children, when the history of Israel presented such 
instances as those of Deborah and Huldah? If twice in the 
storied past, at a crisis of the nation’s fate, a woman had 
arisen, a mother in Israel, to animate faint-hearted captains 
to victory, and to embark pious kings upon an effort of 
needed reform, with what colour could it be urged that in 
the days of the Spirit, when the power was to come upon 
handmaids as well as servants, women should not be 
summoned to the front as the leaders of the Church’s life, 
and as the mouthpieces of the divine will? 

As compared with the golden age, the period in which 
St Paul lived was one of miserable degradation for women. 
When Christ came woman had fallen lower than she had 
ever been before. Among persons of refinement the Roman 
or Greek woman had been placed in such a position that she 
had to choose between virtue accompanied by social 
extinction and domestic drudgery, and a life of brilliant vice, 
in which the cravings of a woman’s nature could be satisfied 
only by the sacrifice of the flower of her womanhood. 
The later Judaism, too, had reduced women to a position 
equally unfavourable. It is hard to imagine with what face 
the Rabbis could pretend to expound the Old Testament, 
with the great records of Deborah and Huldah, and yet 
proceed with their melancholy and shameless misogyny. 
The degradation before their eyes obliterated the great 
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memories of the past; and they joined in the cynicism of 
the heathen, speaking of woman as a necessary evil, declaring 
that a good man might be found, one in a thousand, but a 
good woman never. 

It was at this point of her lowest degradation that Christ 
came to the rescue of women, and began his acts of 
redemption by being himself born of a woman, and so 
raising his mother to a position half-divine. But the 
actual women of the apostolic age were oppressed with long 
hereditary disqualifications. A generation or two would 
have to pass hefore they could recover self-respect and 
assume the place to which by the charter of their Lord they 
were entitled. Just in that period of transition the apostle 
might, as a temporary regulation, repress the activity of 
women, especially in Greek cities like Corinth, where it 
was safe to say that no woman of virtue would ever make a 
public appearance, and the complete ignorance and want of © 

- education disqualified good women from being teachers and 
leaders in the Church. 

But our eyes turn back to Huldah, living in the Mishneh, 
at Jerusalem, consulted by the priest and the scribe who 
had come at the commandment of their king; we realise 
that she must have been little more than a girl, and the 
Spirit was so manifestly upon her and within her that 
no one could question the legitimacy of her inspiration. 
And we see in her the normal and proper activity of woman. 
If in the shadowy days of the old covenant she could 
discharge a function like this, how can she be called toa 
lower function under the régime of Christ, whose special 
work it has been to give to women their rights? 

And as we follow out such a train of reflection we are 
driven into an important discovery. There is a principle at 
work in Christendom which is constantly frustrating the 
Spirit and intention of Christ. In many ways we relapse, 
not only into the old Judaism, but into the corruptions of 
that bastard civilisation which Christianity came to replace. 
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There is a superstition among us which would repress a 
Deborah or Huldah if she appeared, and must have sent 
many such prophetesses of God mute and inglorious to the 
grave because men would not receive the word of the Lord 
at their mouth. 

Perhaps we lay our hand on this perverting superstition, 
when we point out that the work of the Holy Spirit is by 
the dominant Church to-day identified with the external 
Orders and Sacraments of the Church. According to this 
cramping view, a man is made a teacher by laying on of - 
hands, and a bishop never lays his hands for such a purpose 
onawoman. The ordaining work of the Blessed Spirit is 
thus confined to men by men. And if the Spirit Himself 
moves in a woman for the prophetic office, she is repressed 
and silenced, not only by the arbitrary judgment of the 
Church, but by her own native modesty, which has been 
formed under the assumption that this office is necessarily 
confined to men. But the loss which the Church and the 
world incur by this idolon theatri, or might we not say, 
adding to Bacon’s divisions of fallacies, this idol of the 
Church, is incalculable. For, what are the facts? What 
happens when a woman is able to burst the bar of her 
invidious fate, and to follow the dictates of the Spirit? It 
is found at once that the prophetic office is just one for 
which she has exceptional qualifications by nature; and 
under the touch of grace, these qualifications become even 
more marked and indisputable. Dr Johnson, in his masterly 
prejudice, declared: “‘A woman talking in public is like a 
dog standing on his hind legs; she doesn’t do it well, but 
then you don’t expect her to do it at all.” But the fact is, 
she does do it well! She has a special gift for persuasive 
and winning utterance. Her voice and tone and manner 
may become an instrument on which God can produce His 
most searching music. Who could have listened to Mrs 
Booth without the sense of the authentic voice? If she did 
not speak under inspiration and use the sword of the Spirit, 
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which is the Word of God, then certainly no man in our 
generation has wielded that sword. The present writer 
remembers her addressing a crowded and uproarious meeting 
in Oxford, to which dignified Dons had come to criticise and 
sneer, and undignified undergraduates had come to hoot and 
to shout her down. But Dons and undergraduates alike 
were impotent as the lions in Daniel’s den They were 
awed into silence, hushed into attention, broken into sobs 
and tears. No one could evade the impression; few will 
ever lose the effect. It was the voice of God speaking and 
pleading through the lips of a mother and a wife, a 
prophetess of His own ordaining. 

Perhaps it would not be impossible, even to-day, to single 
out some women whose spiritual discourses in public have an 
unction, and cast a spell upon the hearts of the audience, 
which the greatest preachers do not surpass. 

The prophetess in the press is allowed, because it is not 
supposed that any religious ban is placed upon speaking of 
that kind. Since the days of George Eliot, the novels which 
have had the widest circulation and have produced the most 
immediate effects have been written by women. The articles 
in our magazines and the paragraphs in our newspapers come 
almost as much from women as from men. Women are 
allowed to travel all over the world, taking their lives in 
their hands, and to write books about their travels which are 
the most readable books of their kind. Women may practise 
as doctors and as lawyers. A woman may sit upon a throne, 
and be acknowledged the most striking and the most beloved 
personage of her day. But the inveterate prejudice of the 
Church, catching at a dictum of St Paul’s which is of 
doubtful application, prevents women from discharging 
their prophetic office. And yet it is precisely in utterance, 
as distinct from writing, that her greatest power lies. Her 
voice thrills through the soul, as with the remembered magic 
of the love of our mothers; her surprising openness to im- 
pressions gives her at once the way to the heart of an 
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audience ; her logic is all of the kind which shows to the — 
best advantage in speech ; her resources of wit and memory 
and emotion are never so potent as when she is launched 
upon the tide of words; and as she is generally allowed to 
be the more religious half of the human race, how amazing it 
is that she should be excluded from this service of all others 
—the service of communicating religious truth under the 
impulse of the prophetic spirit ! 

Why are churches attended principally by women? Why 
do the vast majority of men in our community make it a 
boast that they seldom or never go? How is it that in 
Protestantism, to which the teaching office is all-important, 
this decay of the masculine element of religion is so marked ? 
It seems presumptuous to offer an answer. But let us be 
perfectly candid. If you take any man at random, who is 
it that influences him most? Is it a man or a woman? From 
whom does he learn the most—a man or a woman? Yes, 
granted the man would be a better teacher, and that he 
ought to give docile ears to his voice, yet the influence of 
his mother tells more powerfully than that of his parson. 
And it is a humiliating fact for parsons that probably at any 
given service half of the men present are there only through 
the request or the influence of women. It may be indiscreet 
to confess the secret, and our manly pride may try to take 
refuge in lies, but the truth must out; from our cradle to 
our grave men are influenced far more by women than by 
one another. And though here and there one may honestly 
feel that he owes more to one man, teacher or preacher, than 
to all women-folk put together, that, whether teacher or 
taught, will be the exceptional man. Taking the man as man, 
the man who never darkens a church door all his life, except 
when he is brought in the arms of his mother, or enters to 
gain his bride, you have to confess that he is under woman’s 
influence, and a word from a woman’s lips will go further 
with him than all the teaching of the schools. And as 
these things are so, who can guess the incalculable loss 
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which the Church has incurred by barring women from the 
office of teaching, and quenching the Spirit whenever the 
holy fire has kindled in a woman’s breast ? 

The establishment of the Deuteronomic code and the 
transient reformation of Josiah were comparatively small 
things, which might not have occurred if the prophetic soul 
of a woman had been restrained ; but the loss of many souls, 
the deadness and brutality of men entirely untouched by 
a religious ideal, the degeneration which results when men 
forsake the assembling of themselves together for worship, 
and all the other symptoms of modern irreligion are great 
and important things, and how many of them may be traced 
to the loss of the prophetess in the Christian Church ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Tur WIVES OF THE PROPHETS. 


Tim wife of the minister of the Gospel ranks amongst the 
most unobtrusive and the most unselfish servants of God. 
She gives to the Church for love's sake as much as her 
husband gives for—the various reasons that prompt the 
activities of clergymen. She is frequently in the homes of 
the people as a mother and a sister while he is engaged in 
the arduous work of the study, and it is not too much to say 
that sometimes her assiduous ministry has produced more 
lasting result in the week than his well-prepared sermons 
produce on Sunday. She gets little or none of the honour 
which is paid to him; and when he reaches the summit of — 
promotion, and every one addresses him as Your Grace, she 
still retains the plain designation which she shares with the 
humblest married woman in the land. She is the sworn 
friend and comforter and inspirer of her husband; she 
meets him in weary moments with bright words of en- 
couragement, she wrestles valiantly with his enemies ; 
criticism of him is silenced by her devotion, and the 
generous world judges that he must be better than he seems, 
to win from his wife such unfaltering love and admiration. 
If in the Catholic Heaven the position of dignity is to be 
taken by celibate priests, in the Protestant Heaven it will be 
occupied by the wives of married priests. 

But the pathetic position occupied by these modern wives 
of the prophets is easy by comparison with the tragic position 
of the wives of the Old Testament prophets. They were 


chosen, and married, they bore children and died, to provide 
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illustrations of their husband’s preaching. Their mother- 
hood and their children were not sought for love’s sake, but 
to point a moral to a rebellious people. As a prophet was 
commanded to take a wife, so he was required to surrender 
her, for these secondary purposes. And although in the 
Books of the Prophets our attention and sympathy are 
engaged to the prophet and the work, the modern mind 
cannot but turn aside to wonder and to grieve over these 
unpraised women who were the martyrs of a great mission. 
We obtain glimpses into the lives of three such women, 
which may well occupy us fora moment. Hosea’s prophecy 
is all moulded upon his marriage. Isaiah’s wife plays a 
distinct part in one period of his ministry. The wife of 
Ezekiel leads us into the paths of pensive regret and of 
quickening hope, and is, though unknown, the woman in the 
Bible who is most likely to draw our tears. 

1. The Wife of Hosea. . The earlier part of Hosea’s 
ministry, which was exercised in the northern kingdom, fell 
in the time when the house of Jehu had attained its highest 
degree of prosperity through the long reign of Jeroboam II. 
The record of this reign is very short in the Book of Kings 
(2 Kings xiv. 23-29), but the writings of Amos and Hosea 
reveal to us that it was a period of material wealth, shame- 
less luxury, and pitiless oppression of the poor. The 
incursions of the Assyrian kings Shalmaneser III. and 
Assurdan III. had weakened the power of Israel’s rival, 
the Syrian Monarchy, and Jeroboam had extended and 
consolidated his kingdom until it was stronger than it had 
ever been, except in the palmy days of Ahab. But prosperity 
and luxury meant religious decline and apostasy; and it 
was the task of a prophet-to denounce the fall of the house 
of Jehu, and to herald the rapid succession of phantom 
kings who would come and go before the Assyrian conqueror 
should make an end of the apostate kingdom for ever.* 


Js RE i : 
* Driver’s Introduction, p. 282, 
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Hosea was a man of tender feeling, born to be the devoted 
husband and father, a patriot and lover of his people— 
the kind of personality which in a modern pulpit would 
command a large and enthusiastic following. But his stern 
task was to chastise the land he loved, while he tried to 
win it to repentance by passionate appeals ; and as an object- 
lesson of the relations between Yahweh and Israel, he was 
directed, as he believed, to marry Gomer. All his ministry 
is a spiritual application of the life which he lived with this 
woman. She rises before us in his fragmentary notes, the 
collection of which forms the Book of Hosea, and if we 
could succeed in getting an exact portrait of her, we should 
be able to apprehend the spiritual lesson of the book. 

She was, to begin with, a woman of immoral life, and, 
strange as it seems to us, the prophet sought her in marriage 
for that reason. In the luxurious Court of Samaria, she was, 
doubtless, known as a courtesan, with all the seductive 
attractions which are to be found in that kind of woman. 
The scandal which would be occasioned by this marriage 
was precisely what the prophet desired. By this he expected 
to gain the attention of the king and the court. It was for 
him, a man of pure thought and ardent disposition, an 
indescribable cross to bring such a woman to his home. 
But there came to him a doubtful compensation. If we 
are to follow the indications of the book, especially chapter ii. 
14, etc., we must conclude that she entirely won his heart, 
and her irrepressible unfaithfulness broke the heart which 
she had won. The pathos and the tragedy of his writing— 
which make his book the most evangelic prophecy of the 
Old Testament, the most moving presentation of God's 


yearning love over His rebellious creatures—are all drawn . 


from the experience of his own heart longing for the loyalty 
of Gomer. Few of us can read without tears King Arthur’s 
words over the prostrate form of Guinevere, exhibiting the 
changeless, hopeless love for the proud and beautiful woman, 
who is ashamed, rather than repentant, but must rise to tread 
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the thorny paths of contrition alone. The inspired lesson 
of Hosea is that this situation represents the relation of God 
Himself to our faithless souls. 

But dare we attempt to penetrate into the heart of this 
loose woman, and to read there the record of our own 
relations to God? We can conceive her in the house of the 
prophet, when her first child was born. The inexorable 
husband gave the child a name, the meaning of which she 
could not conceal. The little boy was called Jezreel, as a 
sign that the vengeance of God was coming on King 
Jeroboam for the treatment of Jezreel.* When her friends 
visited her—and likely enough the king was among them— 
she was thus, by her own situation, engaged in a prophetic 
mission. In her lewd ways, and her occasional awestruck 
relentings towards her awful and reverend husband, every 
corrupt Israelite was compelled to see a picture of his own 
country and of his own heart. Did not a certain desire 
for her husband’s austere purity steal into her heart? Did 
she not occasionally catch a glimpse of his wistful, tender 
eyes, which plucked her, like a strong hand, out of her 
“sensual stye ”? 

That love of his, in its unearthly movements, burdened 
always with a divine message, did not fail, but renewed 
itself. And in due course, she had a daughter. Again the 
prophetic will appointed the name. “ Unpitied,” that is, 
the land of Israel was passing beyond the reach of even the 
mercy of God; its doom was rapidly being sealed. Does 
not some solemnity creep into even her light heart, as she 
hears the strange name bandied about among the wits of the 
court, and sees the uneasy expression master the laughing 
eyes? It is impossible not to think that a dumb craving for 
the pity of her husband, and for the pity of Yahweh, which 
lay behind it, began to take possession of her. And when 





* Apparently it was the treatment of Jezreel by Jehu, which at the 
time seemed to be authorised by Yahweh, but was condemned for its 
intemperate zeal, 
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her third child came, and was to bear the significant name 
of “Not my people,” surely she and her old thoughtless 
friends must have trembled at the meaning which underlay 
the name. 

But, as so often happens in a debauched nature, the 
solemn thoughts were intolerable to her, and her better 
feelings were mastered by the old wild passions. For three 
years she had been, often rebellious in heart, yet outwardly 
a prophet’s wife, and her children were the signs and bearers 
of the prophetic message; and now she broke loose again, 
and returned to her old life of gaiety and shame. 

Did some such message as is contained in chapter ii. 
actually go from the deserted husband through her children, 
now old enough to talk and to make an appeal to their 
mother? Did the boy Jezreel lead his little sister and 
brother to the woman’s gaudy house, wait for her, speak to 
her, and say: “This little one is now called My-people, and 
we call our sister Pitied”? And did the three, in their 
innocent prattle, tell her how her husband spoke of her, 
cried in his sorrow that she was not his wife, and then called 
out to her in pitiful terms of desire? It is probable that all 
this tender wooing between the prophet and his wife was the 
practical sermon preached from day to day before the sinful 
court. 

And then chapter iii. becomes intelligible. The woman 
referred to is this beloved but erring Gomer, the very type of 
the sinful nation. And Yahweh’s compassion and unfailing 
purpose to save are expressed in what now took place. She 
was a mere woman of the town, open to every chance comer. 
Probably, youth and beauty gone, she was no longer in 
favour at court; and the cruel torture of disease and famine 
and desertion, which awaits the immodest life at its close, 
was staring her in the face. Once she had received rich 
presents; now, a few shillings and a half-gallon of barley 
(1 homer=5:1 pints) appeared riches. For years she had 
been sought by the rich, who gave her abundance (chap. ii. 5) 
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for her venal love. Now her way was hedged up with thorns. 
No one sought her chamber. Her painted face and simpering 
ways provoked only ridicule. And the dreary days passed, 
with nothing to hope for; no one cared to come and see her. 
Ah! she remembered the visit of the three fair children, 
how her eldest had talked—‘“Great shall be the day of 
Jezreel ”—and how her husband had changed the two names 
from words that signified rejection and desertion to words 
that signified reconciliation and possession. 

It is the awful doom of those who prostitute love, that 
they become incapable of loving or being loved. Bitter, and 
probably half-imbecile, the wretched creature waits for a 
hideous end. And who is this upon her doorstep? Miracle 
of forgiveness and compassion ! It is Hosea, her husband, 
who has come to claim her. With a grave irony, he offers 
her the money and the food as her hire. And with strange 
prophetic meaning, he tells her that she must now be his wife 
at last, since all else have turned from her. Rejected and 
despised by the world, she finds that this is the one heart 
that remains true to her. The man whom she has most deeply 
wounded is the only one who can forgive. Yes, she shall be 
called again into the prophetic mission. In her desertion 
she shall represent the land left to the fleeting succession of 
kings, Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, and 
to the final captivity. 

Did the forlorn import of her wasted life touch the soul in 
her, and lead her, like Guinevere, to a brave repentance, and 
_a joyful escape— 

‘To where, beyond these voices, there is peace ae 


Perhaps we are permitted to entertain this hope, for the 
Book of Hosea is just that kind of divine pleading which 
ultimately breaks down the most obdurate souls, and suggests 
that— 

‘Into the fold of the love of God He will gather them eM 


2. The wife of Isaiah is a mere shadow—she has not even 
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a name} but he refers to her significantly as the prophetess 
(viii. 3), which suggests a happy harmony of life and work. 
The wife of Hosea was a drag upon his work, as, we under- 
stand, the wives of Christian ministers have sometimes been 
upon theirs; the wife of Isaiah was a help, “answering to 
him,” to use the beautiful language of Eden, as we understand 
that Kingsley’s wife merged herself in his work and became its 
inspiration. Weare permitted to surmise that in this case the 
word of the Lord came to man and wife conjointly, not only 
leading them to unity of action, but drawing them into the 
closest and happiest personal relations by the tie of a common 
task. Thus the children she bore, to whom the significant 
names were given, would be nursed upon her knee with a 
solemn sense of responsibility, and with her babes she would 
preach to Jerusalem as her husband did with his words. 

Two of the children are unmistakable, and we have no 
difficulty in perceiving the occasion or the meaning of their 
names ; but we cannot resist the impression that a child of 
the prophet’s is mysteriously referred to in the familiar passage 
of Immanuel. Chapters vii. and viii. are so closely connected, 
and refer so obviously to the same situation—the former 
being the prophet’s appeal to the king, the latter, his appeal 
from the obdurate king to the people *—that we cannot 
help counting the child of chapter vii. 14 in the same category 
with those of vii. 3, and viii. 3. But whether we are to see 
in Immanuel and Maher-shalal-hash-baz the same child, or 
two brothers, it is hard to determine. 

The period of Isaiah’s ministry, which is thus identified 
with his wife and children, is illuminated by his own writ- 
ings. It was in the years 735-734 3.o. that the Syrian 
King, Rezin, and Pekah, the King of Samaria, advanced 
upon Ahaz, the King of Judah, with the view of forcing him 
into an alliance against the threatened invasion of Assyria, 
Ahaz, in his wilfulness and blindness, designed to meet this 


* See Professor G. A, Smith, Isaiah, i, 19, 
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combination by invoking the aid of the Assyrian king him- 
self. It was this projected union with the most godless 
power in the world, this proposal to bring Tiglath-Pileser to 
Jerusalem as an ally, and to side with the heathen against 
the kindred power of Israel, that stirred Isaiah’s prophetic 
soul. He was charged with a message to the misguided 
king, and, failing in that, to the people. His wife and his 
children were all brought into the design, the first by reason 
of the same Spirit moving her, the others by the significant 
names which father and mother agreed to give them. The 
prophet’s approach to the king was respectful and reassuring. 
At this time he already had a child, and the young woman, 
‘the prophetess,” gave promise of another. The child that 
was born had received the name “ A Remnant shall return” ; 
and in his father’s arms he was a living symbol of the mercy 
of Yahweh, a mercy, however, that implied a previous punish- 
ment. The promise that a remnant should return, gracious 
as it was, showed also that the bulk of the people would be 
carried away into captivity. The faithless king was there- 
fore confronted, even in the offer of comfort, with a prospect 
which, if he believed, would sober him and make him wise 
in time. We are to suppose that the father took the child, 
and waited for the king at the end of the conduit of the 
upper pool, in the highway of the fuller’s field, and presented 
Shear-jashub to him, mentioning the name, immediately on 
his arrival. It was like a bell rung before an announcement, 
and the name, deliberately given by the direction of the 
Spirit months, and perhaps years, before, sounded at once 
the twofold announcement in the king’s ears—the announce- 
ment of an approaching captivity, the announcement of a 
merciful survival. After the ringing of the bell came the 
prophecy. This alliance of Rezin and Pekah would be 
short-lived as a burning torch. The king, if only he will 
believe, need not have any apprehension of it. 

But Ahaz was already implicated in treaty with the 
Assyrian power—perhaps his hands were to some extent 
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tied ; and a more impressive message had to be sent to him 
if he was to be saved from the fatal step which he contem- 
plated—the introduction of that destructive power into the 
sacred land of Judah. He was told, therefore, to ask for a 
sign which should confirm the statement of the prophet. 
But apparently he was too hardened in his own way to wish 
for any confirmation of Isaiah’s assurance, and he screened 
his refusal to ask a sign under an affected piety. The prophet, 
therefore, with some vehemence offered a sign—another sign, 
as we surmise, presented in his own family. 

Our use of the passage, vii. 14, as a verbal description 
of our Lord’s birth, and the name which the evangelist has 
attached to him in consequence of this application, make us 
almost afraid to accept the words in their earliest and most 
obvious signification. But we must remember that the New 
Testament writers do not, as a rule, use their quotations from 
Scripture in their original sense, but rather in the way that 
we use quotations from our own poets, turning familiar words 
to new purposes, which were never contemplated by the 
authors. How little do we think of Hamlet’s train of 
thought in our various applications of 


‘* There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will,” 


or what unexpected turns are frequently given to 


‘* The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 


And in the same way, when Matthew caught up the 
familiar strain about the child Immanuel, and used it to 
illustrate the birth of Jesus, he was not deciding, or even 
remembering, the original meaning of the passage. What 
Isaiah said to Ahaz was simply this: “The sign Yahweh 
gives to you is that the young woman who is now with 
child will give to her son the name Immanuel 3 and when 
the child reaches the age of moral choice, that is, in five or 
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six years, Syria and Israel will both be ravaged, yes, and the 
devastation will reach even to Judah, the country to which 
the child will belong.” The idea that the word employed 
for the mother signifies a virgin, has prevented expositors 
from thinking that it was his own wife to whom the prophet 
referred. But the only suggestion of the Hebrew word is 
that the woman is young, not that she is unmarried. And 
there is nothing to prevent, and everything to suggest, that 
the child was Isaiah’s own child, whom he had determined 
to call Immanuel as an expression of his prophetic confidence 
that God was with him and his. 

But now the question arises whether Immanuel is the 
same as the son named in chapter viii. 3, or another. And if 
the reader marks attentively the connection between chap. vil. 
and viii., and the relation of viii. 1-4 with viii. 5-8, he will 
probably perceive that the two names are to be identified as 
the obverse and the reverse of the situation, the ideal and 
the actual significance of one child. For chap. viii. is not 
a continuation of chap. vii., but rather a parallel to it. In 
the one case Isaiah is speaking, respectfully though firmly, to 
the king; in the other he is stating the same truth more 
broadly to the people in the presence of Uriah and 
Zechariah. Indeed, at the beginning of chap. vill. we are 
carried back to a point prior to chap. vii. At the bidding 
of Yahweh the prophet had inscribed, probably over the door 
of his apartments, the terrible name, “ Hurry-spoil-speed- 
prey.” With this warning sound in his ears he went 
to his wife, and they were haunted by the name, so 
that when a child was born to her they called him by it. 
Among the people of the court and the city the prophet 
had it announced that the name signified the speedy down- 
fall of the two threatening monarchs; even before the 
child could speak Assyria would devastate their kingdoms. 
But, that this child was the same whom just before his birth 
the father had described to Ahaz as Immanuel, which means 
“God is with us,” seems suggested by viii. 5-8, where Isaiah 
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repeats to the people the warning he had given to the king, 
that Assyria would not only destroy Syria and Israel, but 
would penetrate into Judah too. For in describing this 
invasion he uses the name he had mentioned to the king, 
and speaks of Judah as “Thy Jand, O Immanuel,” z.e. the 
country of this little child whose birth is a prophecy of the 
coming devastation. 

In the deep and constant faith of the prophet and the 
prophetess their child is Immanuel, for whatever happens 
God is with them ; but in their ministry to a careless and 
godless people he must bear another name, a name palpitating 
with the threats of coming ruin. For the presence of God 
among a doomed and impenitent people is equivalent to 
hurrying spoil and speedy prey. Where evil is rife and 
impenitence crystallises the evil, Immanuel becomes a con- 
suming fire. 

But if we are right in recognising the unnamed wife of 
the great evangelic prophet as the mother of the child who 
was called Immanuel, we shall have little difficulty in seeing 
in her the type of the Virgin Mary, the mother of that 
Immanuel who is the Saviour of the world. Nothing could 
be more appropriate than that Isaiah’s wife, sharing with 
him his lofty mission, receiving herself the word of Yahweh 
as a prophetess, should bear a child and give hima name 
which would be identified with Jesus Christ. The two 
lived in that eighth century before His coming to bear 
witness of Him. And we shall see a beautiful divine fore- 
thought in the fact, that their witness was not only in the 
sermons and addresses which Isaiah as a prophet delivered, 
but also in the very name of the child who was the pledge 
of their mutual love and the symbol of their prophetic 
message. 

She was but a girl, this mother of Shear-Jashub. Her 
husband himself was little more than a boy, not more than 
two- or three-and-twenty. When he spoke of her he still used 
the word which he had always applied to her before their 
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marriage. He did not say “my wife,” she was to him the 
fair maiden whom he had loved, the prophetess whom 
Yahweh had called. And because she is mentioned only in 
those early days of the ministry, it is a fair presumption that 
the young mother of Immanuel died soon after his birth, and 
Isaiah was left to work out his eventful ministry without 
her, clinging to a happy memory, and looking forward, let us 
hope, to a happy reunion. 

But the brief hints enable us to surmise a marriage, while 
it lasted, of that ideal sort which lies at the foundation of 
much of the best work ever done by the ministers of God. 
It is not good for man to be alone; and when God wishes to 
endow a minister in an exceptional way, to prepare him for 
the deliverance of the best and most lasting message, He 
will possibly give to him, as He gave to Isaiah, a companion 
of this unusual kind, a woman’s soul that answers as in a 
mirror to his own masculine nature, an organ of the divine 
Spirit that confirms or corrects his own intuitions, a helper 
who never fails while life lasts, and does not cease to help 
when she has been rapt away into the unseen. Should he 
lose her he thanks God for having had her and for possessing 
her still, and his prophecies move on, growing richer and 
fuller as they proceed, inspired by her dear memory, and 
perhaps communicated to him by her ministering spirit. 

3. The brief hint at the story of Ezekiel’s wife (Ezek. 
xxiv. 15-24) has furnished the subject of a poem which 
stands among the best known productions of our minor 
poetry.* For that large section of the public that eschew 
all truth delivered in metre, I could not do better than 
translate into prose this poem, which is a genuine piece of 
Biblical interpretation. It is, of course, more important to 
understand the Bible than to understand poetry, and though 
it is difficult for one who does not understand the second 
to understand the first—though the poets must always be 
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* Exkiel and other Poems, by B. M. 
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the greatest interpreters of divine truth—a preacher may 
render some service who learns the lessons which the poets 
have taught, and tries to give them to the unpoetical in a 
form which does not suggest poetry. I shall, therefore, 
briefly state the historical situation, and then, with a thousand 
apologies to B. M., strip her poem of its poetry and deliver it 
simply as truth, 

It was the year 588 B.c. Ezekiel, among the exiles by the 
river Chebar, was endeavouring to bring home to their heart 
and conscience the calamities which threatened their beloved 
city. The besieging army of Nebuchadnezzar had invested 
it, and the word of God had gone out that it should fall. 
It might seem to us that the prophet could convince the 
people of this fact, or indeed that the imminent event would 
itself convince them of it, without any visual sign, and 
certainly without a sign which would desolate the heart of 
the prophet. But the divine wisdom thought otherwise. 
By a sign in the personal experience of His prophet, God 
would bring home in the most touching way the anguish in 
His own heart over the destruction of the city He had 
chosen. And perhaps, though here we tread on more 
visionary ground, he would suggest by the undying love 
of a bereaved husband, and the dim conviction of a restora- 
tion to his wife, that the separation between Himself and 
His people would not be for ever, but would end in a future 
restoration. 

In any case, this moving tragedy in the prophet’s life was 
to convey the fact and the lessons to the people of the 
captivity. Ezekiel had a wife whom he tenderly loved. 
And the word of Yahweh came to him that she would die 
on that very day, and he must not mourn. All the morning 
he spent in his prophetic task, and the people could not but 
listen and observe, for his tones were ravishing in their. 
sweetness and his actions were curious in their symbolism. 
Did he from his morning’s labour return for a few hours’ 
converse with the beloved woman, who that night must 
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die? Probably that consolation for which the heart yearned 
was denied him. And in the lacerating asceticism of the 
prophetic function he had to remain mute and immobile 
through the afternoon, until a messenger brought the news 
that his beloved was gone. All the captive community by 
the Chebar would hear of the stroke which had fallen; and 
they would gather in the morning to enquire, to comfort, 
perhaps to deride. Friends would bring the provisions for 
the funeral feast, which were the usual means of consoling 
the bereaved (see Jer. xvi. 5-7). Enemies would come to 
point the moral: “Now, prophet, who hast prophesied the 
ruin of thy own people, see, Yahweh has brought sorrow to 
thyself instead.” For it could not be hid from any one that 
this wife was the desire of the man’s eyes, his one com- 
forter and companion, his one light and joy in the thankless 
task of his isolated life. But the people found him there 
without any of the signs of mourning. There were no 
marks of tears upon his face. His hair was not dishevelled ; 
his feet were not bare. ‘There were no preparations for the 
funeral banquet. His face was firm and set; his voice did 
not tremble. The sight of this passionless grief aroused. 
their curiosity. What could it mean? Even a husband 
who did not love his wife would mourn for conventional 
reasons. Here was one who was known to love the dead 
woman passionately, and he did not shed a tear! The 
whole community gathered to learn the meaning of this, 
which they felt at once to be a sign from God. His reply 
was immediate and incisive. He was but the sign to them 
of their own approaching experience. Their own decisive 
doom impended. Their holy Temple far away in Jerusalem 
was being burned with fire; their sons and daughters were 
being slain. In a word, they were losing the desire of their 
eyes; and their astonished grief would not permit of the 
usual signs of mourning. 

That was the immediate message; but it suggested more, 
Who are the man and wife? Was it not, as the familiar 
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teaching of Hosea suggested, a mere image of the relation 
between Yahweh and His people? And Ezekiel’s tragic 
suffering suggested that Yahweh Himself sat in the wit- 
nessing heavens bereft of his long-affianced spouse. It 
was His sanctuary that was profaned, it was His people that 
was now engulfed in ruin. In such a guise the Eternal God 
was mourning, without mourning, over His now humiliated 
bride. 

And did that other lesson, the distinctive lesson, of the 
Captivity also suggest itself to their hearts? Who could 
see that vast impassive grief of the prophet without the 
feeling that love so great betokened a reunion by-and-bye. 
It is in the chamber of a hopeless grief that we sometimes 
learn our first lessons of hope; and through the triple 
darkness of a tomb we reach our hands to immortality. It 
is grief, not joy, that “has made me feel sure ”—so Hinton 
writes—“ that it is impossible for anything to be taken away 
from us, except because it is to be more completely given 
in us and in a more perfect way.” Does the tearless grief 
of the prophet point to a love that is stronger than death? 
Does love speak of the desire of one’s eyes restored in the 


invisible world? And is the whole scene a suggestion to our ~ 


hard captive-hearts that Yahweh has not cast away His 
people, but in the moment of their rejection has set His 
eye on their restoration? In such questionings we stand 
side by side with the captive Jews by the Chebar, and 
contemplate with pity and awe and hope the bereaved man, 
who for a lesson to them and to us, has been deprived 
of the wife who is the desire of his eyes, and for deep, 
inscrutable reasons is denied even the consolation of lament- 
ing her, 

But we must turn to our prosaic task with M. B.’s poem. 
Ezekiel is telling in more inwardness of detail the bereave- 


ment which befell him: “My message was one of peculiar 


difficulty. The vision of God had come to me startling and 
overwhelming, that majestic presence which dwarfs earthly 
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things and persons; and with all my love to my land and 
people, I found it hard to keep the human affections awake 
in my heart, to denounce without harshness, to correct 
idolatry and declension without anger, or to sketch the plan 
of a renewed temple and ritual without falling into abstrac- 
tions and losing the contact with man and his needs. And 
my wife was given to me, as if to keep me in saving contact — 
with the people; to me she represented the people, my 
people, my Israel. ‘She came to me walking in white, and 
bearing in her hand a cup of blessing.’ When I looked at 
her I could think of my guilty nation sprinkled with clean 
water, and restored to the favour of Yahweh. As I yearned 
to her, I became aware of the yearnings of Yahweh over His 
people. She was but a girl when I took her, and she had 
the petulant faults of a girl—the little vanities and egotisms, 
the inward alienations and disdains, the impatience of the 
great thoughts of God, which is so natural for youth. But 
how I loved her; and when I corrected her, and spoke with 
stern, strong words, my heart bled. When her dark eyes 
filled with tears, and she reached out her small hand to me, 
and said, ‘I am sorry,’ I took her in my arms and stooped 
over her bowed head, and felt as if some terrified bird had 
taken shelter in my bosom, while my forgiveness seemed to 
flow over her like the anointing oil. And by my great and 
deepening love I won her, until in these latter years I saw 
but few signs of the girlish faults. She became silent and 
attentive to the word of Yahweh. Her eager heart antici- 
pated the coming deliverance and restoration, and sometimes 
the dreamy thought passed through my mind, Might she be 
the mother of the deliverer ? 
“T need not say how I loved. I faved her for her own 
' sake, and found the comfort of my weary days in her com- 
panionship, in the songs she sang with sweetness and under- 
standing, and in the atmosphere of home which she shed 
around the house of exile. But I loved her most because 
she was entwined in my prophetic mission, because she had 
- 
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given me human sympathy in discharging its tasks, had 
opened my heart to the sufferers around me, and had stood 
before me as the captive daughter of Zion, whom my God 
would chastise but never reject. 


“And then the stroke came. How it came—well, I — 


hardly know. The Spirit of Yahweh was upon me. It was 
a cloudy and dark day, and my ears seemed possessed by the 
sound of the siege of the city of my fathers. Every fibre of 
my being trembled with the sense of its fall. In the morn- 


ing as I rose I looked upon my wife’s sleeping form, and a 


shadow passed over her face, and the features quivered. 
And I knew by that voice of Yahweh within, which is as a 


fire or a hammer, that she would die before evening. I had _ 
loved her for years. But that morning she seemed the desire — 


of my eyes, and bound up with her was my joy, my hope, 
my ministry. I went out to my work. I spoke, my own 
heart shaking with sobs. I was aware how my own passion 
communicated itself to the people. And in the evening 
when I came home she was lying on her bed unconscious. 
Then the fountains of the deep within were broken up; I 
fell on my knees and cried out to God: ‘Not this, anything 
but this ; spare her, my God, she is all I possess, literally all.’ 


Then she opened her eyes and gave me a look of recognition, — 
and said: ‘Ezekiel, you shall not mourn for me. I die for ~ 


a sign and a wonder to the people. In my death your 
ministry fulfils itself.’ I seized her hand, I tried to kiss her 


lips, but she was gone from me. ‘Over me there swept the 
winds of desolation.’ But no tear came, no murmur escaped 


my lips. I was caught up into the visions of Yahweh, 


and saw the people, the captivity, Jerusalem and her fall — 


—aye, and some gleams of hope and restoration in His 
sight. 

And as for her—you ask me about her—a man does not 
speak about the desire of his eyes when she is taken from 
him. Of her I say little. But I would have you to under- 
stand that she has gone into the next and higher chamber of 
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the Temple, and there waits for me if she does not call. As 
at the first she united me with my people, made my heart 
tender, and revealed the relation between Yahweh and Israel, 
so now she unites me to my proper kin, and maintains in me 
the home-thought, until my mission is accomplished, and I 
go to her.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
ESTHER. 


Tue character of Esther is so distinct, and the spiritual 
impression of her life is so salutary, that we may safely defy 
criticism to affect it. Jeanie Deans, in The Heart of 
Midlothian, is not more real, or more powerful in her 
influence on the reader. And this is the more remarkable, 
because Sir Walter Scott had a historical foundation to work 
on; the person and the incidents were there, as he states in 
the preface, and his only work was to fill in the details and 
make them live. But the unknown author of the Book of 
Esther had to trust entirely to the imagination for the — 
persons and circumstances of the story. We may safely 
say, therefore, that the religious influence of the book is due 
to the operation of that divine power which is never even 
named in it. And though it is only a tale, of the nature of 
Jewish “ Haggadah,” though the tale has not even the degree 
of verisimilitude that a modern story-writer usually attains, 
though the name of God and the distinctive doctrines of the 
Bible are absent from it, and there are many suggestions of 
a moral standpoint from which we, as Christians, shrink, it 
is a happy circumstance that this favourite book of the 
Hebrew Kethubim has been included in the Christian Scrip- 
tures. The story is fictitious, but the inspiration is real. 
Professor Sayce, who is labouring assiduously to show that 
the archeological discoveries of recent years confirm the 


authenticity of the Old Testament histories and traditions, is 
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the first to recognise, on the evidence of all the knowledge 
of antiquity which we possess, that the Book of Esther has 
no element of history in it. Ktesias, the Greek historian, he 
points out, had access to the parchment archives of the 
Persian kingdom, and read many historical romances of 
precisely the same kind as the Book of Esther there. These 
romances, like the Biblical book, are Persian in their general 
colour, but painted on a Babylonian background. They 
were multiplied by the literary men who gathered around 
Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes. The 
resemblance of Esther to these semi-historical legends, which 
Ktesias has preserved, is minute and curious. For instance, 
in Ktesias, the name of the Satrap, Nannaros, is borrowed 
from the moon-god Nannar ; in like manner, the Babylonian 
goddess, Istar, appears in our Book as Esther. Again, “the 
curious exaggerations and improbabilities” of our book are 
just what appear in Ktesias. These exaggerations and 
improbabilities must strike every reader who permits himself 
the exercise of his judgment as he reads, and it would 
involve unnecessary delay to enumerate them.* 

But the decisive proof that in our book we are not dealing 
with history, is that Ahasuerus, 7.e. Xerxes, who sat on the 
Persian throne from 485 to 465 3B.c., and whose general 
characteristics are very cleverly preserved in the story, is fully 
known to us from historical sources. And from the third 
year of his reign to his death, that is, precisely from the 
period when the story dates the rejection of Vashti, Xerxes 
had one queen wife, Amestris, a woman of atrocious character, 
who cannot, for one moment, be identified with our fair and 
noble Esther. 

We have no option, then, but are forced to admit that this 
is “Haggadah,” é.e. it is a story written in precisely the 
same way as Mrs Charles’ Schénberg-Cotta Family, or 
Olive Schreiner’s Trooper Peter Halket, based in a general 
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 * The Higher Criticism and the Monuments, p. 478, by Professor 
Sayce. (S.P.C.K.) 
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sense upon historical situations, but aiming to teach some 
religious lesson by the tale. If the modern reader hesitates 
to admit fiction as a means of divine teaching, and feels that 
the Bible is degraded by containing a piece of such literature 
in its collection, then he has no alternative but to follow 
Luther, and exclude the book from the Canon, a course 
which most of us would be very reluctant to take. 

The object, and even the date of the story can be deter- 
mined with ease. In the later Judaism, an annual festival 
was observed in the Spring, called the feast of Purim, or 
Lots.* When 2 Macc. was written, the day of its obser- 
vance was known as “the day of Mordecai” (2 Mace. xv. 36). 
Tradition connected the feast with a remarkable escape of 
the people in the time of the Persian captivity, and probably 
the story of the lots being cast for their destruction, and their 
deliverance through the faith of Mordecai, was as familiar to 
the Jews of the Return, as the story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
is familiar to the modern American. But in the absence of 
definite tecords, a Jew at the beginning of the third century 
B.c., would be left free to imagine all the details of an event 
which had occurred two hundred and sixty or seventy years 
before, in a distant country. The tale is correctly coloured ; 
the character of Xerxes tallies exactly with the character 
presented in Herodotus; and certain details of life in the 
palace at Susa are accurately rendered. On the other hand, 
the writer gives play to his fancy in representing Esther as 
the wife of Xerxes, in supposing that Persian custom would 
sanction the dismissal of Vashti on such a ground, in 
drawing a picture of the intended wholesale slaughter of the 
Jews for the offence of one man, and of the actual slaughter 
of tens of thousands of Persians and others for entertaining 
that intention. Just as the gallows on which Mordecai was 
to be, and Haman actually was, hanged must be seventy- 
five feet high, in order, as it were, to exalt the severity of the 








* Josephus, Antiquities, xi. 6-13. 
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punishment, so the writer attempts to give weight to his 
narrative by exaggerating the numbers of the slain, knowing, 
perhaps, that to the grandiose imagination of his countrymen 
this extravagance would be a recommendation, and not 
knowing that to the sober Western mind it would one day be 
the key to the discovery that his narrative was not history, 
but fiction. Truth is often far stranger than fiction, but the 
strangeness of fiction seldom imposes on a judicious mind. 
The strange truth bears the stamp of truth; the strange 
fiction still retains the stamp of fiction. 

But if the writer of this book was not skilful in treating 
the details of a story, he was a fine genius in conceiving and 
painting character; and we owe him a debt which we can 
never pay for the portraits of Haman and Mordecai, while 
the portrait of Esther herself has become one of the treasures 
of mankind, which can never lose its freshness of colour 
while the world endures. One feels almost indignant with 
Luther for not being able to recognise the inspiration of this 
kind of genius, and for proposing to eliminate from the Bible 
a book drawn by the finger, because it does not contain the 
name, of God. 

Omitting, therefore, the improbabilities which, for the 
Western mind, mar the story, we may concentrate our 
attention on the woman whose portrait no skill could 
improve. Happily, it is not necessary to point the moral 
of the tale; never was a story more conspicuously its own 
moral. Hadassar, or Esther, was a cousin of Mordecai. 
They were both Jews of the exile, and he had an official 
post in the palace of Xerxes. His cousin, who was much 
younger than he, was more like a daughter, for after the 
death of her parents he had taken and brought her up. 

He was a Jew, but of a very liberal kind, who perhaps 
did not know, and certainly disregarded, the teaching of the 
Law; for he had no objection to his ward becoming the 
wife of a heathen and a despot. On the contrary, when the 
throne was vacant by the deposition of Vashti, he conceived 
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the idea that Esther might rise to the royal eminence ; and 
with a craft which was Jewish, if not in harmony with the 
Jewish Law, he told her to conceal her nationality when she, 
with countless others, “all the fair young virgins,” in the 
one hundred and twenty provinces of the Empire, according 
to the story-teller, was waiting her turn to ascend the bed of 
the king, and seek to obtain his royal favour. The beautiful 
sweetness and simplicity of the young girl were at once 
revealed in contrast with the other candidates. Most of 
them demanded all kinds of ornaments and unguents, to 
render themselves as attractive to the king as possible. But 
Esther, in her freedom from self-consciousness, asked for 
nothing, and when her turn came entered the royal chamber 
unadorned and unperfumed ; and perhaps the most engaging 
of all her attractions was that she had not thought of her 
attractions at all. At any rate, the heart of the debauched 
and half-insane monster, who sate on the throne of Persia, 
was subdued. After trying all the fair young virgins in his 
kingdom he selected her, and put the tiara on her head. 
Four years had passed since the deposition of Vashti 
(ef. ii. 16, with i, 3), and after the rejoicings over the 


marriage and the remission of tribute, and the sending of,~ 


presents to all parts of the empire in honour of Esther, five 
more years pass away with only the record of one episode— 
Mordecai’s unveiling of a plot formed by two of the chamber- 
lains to assassinate the king. We are, therefore, carried to 
the ninth year after the opening of the story, when Esther 
would probably be twenty-four or twenty-five years of age. 
In that year the favourite minister of Xerxes, named 
Haman, conceived a murderous design against all the Jews, 
because one of them, Mordecai, had refused to do obeisance 
to him. Having the ear of a despot, he felt he had the 
opportunity of wreaking his vengeance. No doubt Xerxes 
was partly insane, and the story hardly surpasses the 
absurdities attributed to him by Herodotus; but we are to 
suppose that the minister simply suggested to his master 


We 
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that the Jews, all through the provinces of the empire, 
Should be destroyed, and ten thousand talents of their 
property should be paid into the treasury; and the despot 
cheerily answered: “By all means, and keep the money 
yourself.” Haman had by casting Pur, or the lot, settled on 
the day when the massacre should take place. It was to be 
the 14th of Adar, ze. the end of February. And official 
orders were sent out all over the country, that the massacre 
might be simultaneous and complete in every province. 

So complete was the retirement of the women that the 
queen knew nothing of the great calamity which impended 
over her people. The consternation of the palace did not 
penetrate the dense hangings of the seraglio. Mordecai had, 
for his cousin’s sake, abstained from all communication with 
her, and had not reminded any one that the fair girl who 
had lived in his house nine years ago was she who had risen 
to the splendid but retired position of Queen of Persia. 
But now he felt bound to communicate with her; and he 
could only accomplish his design by making ostentatious 
lamentations in the gate of the palace. The tattle of the 
harem, which knew nothing of great public events, noticed 
the mourner in the gate. And the queen sent her chamber- 
lain with a kind message to her cousin, and with a garment 
to replace the sack-cloth in which Mordecai was clothed. 
This was his opportunity. He sent a message to the queen, 
telling her what was to take place on the 14th of Adar, and 
urging her to intercede for her people with Xerxes. How 
few women, separated for nine years from a foster-father, 
raised to a queenly position, surrounded by luxury, and 
demoralised by contact with a debauchee like Xerxes, would 
have retained any interest in their older relatives at all! 
This is the unmistakable mark of goodness; the tender heart 
which sent to comfort the mourning Jew is one that is 
prepared for great things. A girl, brought up by a Non- 
conformist relative, by her beauty and good fortune makes a 
mark in the world, marries a duke, and becomes a leader of 
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society. Does she concern herself with the old man and his 
obscure ways? Does she refer in society to her Nonconformist 
origin? Does she not rather take every opportunity of 
repudiating those shady connections, and entirely close her 
eyes to their sufferings and their wants? At the present 
moment in England there are many women, and men too, 
who are in such a position; and they will be incapable of 
understanding the greatness of Esther; but they enable us 
by their apostasy to appreciate her in her fidelity. 

Instead of repudiating her connections, the thought of 
their peril leads her at once to espouse their cause. Mordecai 
sent a rather vulgar threat in reply to her reminder that to 
enter the king’s presence, and to plead for her people, meant 
taking her life in her hands. With the density of a man 
who had formed no conception of the woman’s heroic nature, 
he told her, what was almost certainly false, that she 
would be included in the massacre, and after this clumsy 
bétise he proceeded to suggest that perhaps a mysterious 
Providence had raised her to the throne for the very per 
of saving her people in the present crisis. 

The heroine needed neither the spur of threats nor the 
appeal of religion. She had kept, in the harem of the 
Persian palace, that divine faith which, whatever may be 
the formal creed, God has written on the heart of all great 
women. To her self-sacrifice was natural. These people 


who were imperilled were her own, and she would risk — 


everything to save them. Never was there a note of higher 
courage than her unreproachful message to her cousin : “ Fast 


for me”—1.e, pray for me; cast me on the Spiritual Powers 


—‘“and'I will dare the deed. If I perish, I perish.” 

But if her courage is sublime, her discretion and fore- 
thought are equal to it. Her plans are formed with the 
utmost deliberation, She has to assail an all-powerful 
minister and to reverse a royal decree. The time is short, 
and yet to be precipitant will ruin all. The first thing is to 
get access to the man whom she calls husband. For a 
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month she had not seen him. To enter his presence without 
being summoned might mean death. Dressed in her royal 
robes she approached the court; and the crazy king was 
apparently again struck with her charms and reminded of his 
love. The golden sceptre was held out, and she was at 
liberty to state her request; for the king assumed that she 
would not have taken this unconventional step unless she had 
a request to make, 

What a supernatural restraint and wisdom were implied 
in the request she made. She never mentioned her 
grievance. She kept the thought of her imperilled people 
concealed. With simple grace she asked for the honour of 
entertaining the king and his great minister at a banquet. 
This, though it evidently implied something more, was gladly 
granted, and at the banquet the king graciously asked again 
what she desired. Surely some inner monitor warned her to 
delay, assured her that during the night invisible spirits 
would co-operate with her design, and led her to make a 
request that her husband and the great man would honour 
her by coming to her banquet again on the following day. 
Haman was lulled into unsuspicion, and his head was turned 
by the distinction of drinking with the king and queen 
alone; for it must be remembered that the ministers of an 
irresponsible despot are almost necessarily the basest and 
most vicious of men, slaves in spirit, if not in status. And 
Haman was just one of the men who could be led into any- 
thing, even into destruction, by the attentions of the 
great. 

Before the next night’s banquet came a wonderful thing 
had happened. The story-teller does not say so, but we are 
forced to conclude that it was no accident, but a response of 
God to the prayer and to the need of his people, that Xerxes 
could not sleep, and attempted to wile wakeful hours by 
reading the history of his own times; that he discovered the 
service of Mordecai, and resolved, in the darkness of the 
night, next day to give him adequate recognition of his 
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service in saving his own life. It is fairly like the 
irresponsible despot that he had quite forgotten the service 
hitherto, and that, on finding it, he did not observe that the 
man whom he wished to honour belonged to the people 
whom he had by his decree sealed to destruction. A despot 
is generally more or less insane. 

The next day was occupied by Haman in leading round 
his enemy Mordecai on the royal horse, and proclaiming his 
honour to the whole city. And in the evening his wife, who 
had recommended the erection of the gallows for the purpose 
of hanging Mordecai, veered with the wind and cheerfully 
assured him that he would fall before his enemy. Before he 
had time to make an appropriate answer the cortége arrived 
from the palace to conduct him to the coveted banquet with 
Esther and his king. The colours are a little too thick, but 
the story-teller knows how to heighten the tragedy as he 
approaches the crisis, 

The banquet of wine on the second evening is curiously 
distinct. In a chamber which opened out into a garden, 
musical no doubt with the note of the bulbul and the plash 
of fountains, and lit after sunset with fantastic lamps, the 
rich and dainty banquet was spread upon a table of malachite 
or lapis-lazuli, and three luxurious divans covered with 
tapestry were arranged for the royal pair and the great 
minister. Light fell on the table, and soft strains of music 
issued from the anteroom. In the shadow were the 
attendants, eunuchs, and the armed bodyguard which was 
never far from the Persian king. In the recesses of the 
palace there was absolutely no appeal from the word of 
the autocrat. At his smile the whole court would fawn on 
the object of his approval. At his frown the greatest there, 
from the queen downward, would be immediately hurried 
away to doom. And the king was so capricious, so un- 
balanced, so swayed by irrational gusts of temper, that no 
one could be secure of his favour for an hour together. He 
came to the feast doubtless in high good-humour with his 
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beautiful wife, utterly forgetful of his own irresponsible 
decrees, the miserable voluptuary, thinking, while a vast 
empire might perish, merely of his own sensual delights. 
So soon as the wine should be in him, he would prob- 
ably be dissolved in amorous desire, and would without 
a thought forfeit half his kingdom to secure his wife’s 
favour. The powerful minister came to the banquet 
trying to persuade himself that he was at the zenith of 
his influence, and all suspicion lulled by the singular con- 
descension of the queen, but superstitiously nervous after 
the reverse of the day, and the dismal forebodings of 
Zeresh. Such passions as worked in his mind make men 
poor table-companions; but he strained every nerve to 
amuse and to flatter his capricious patron, and perhaps tried 
to reassure himself by the readiness with which the king 
had decreed the extermination of his foes at the end of the 
year. Were not the posts at that moment hastening to the 
remote borders of the West and the East to command 
the simultaneous slaughter of Mordecai’s people on the 14th 
of Adar? 

The young queen was there, calm and self-possessed, but 
inwardly trembling. All concern for her personal safety 
had vanished, and she had taken her life in her hands; but 
the slightest blunder might make her lose her opportunity. 
A word said or unsaid, or inaptly said, would mean the 
extermination of her people, and of her relative Mordecai. 
If she were silent they would perish, and she might escape ; 
for as she had not declared her birth and parentage, there 
was little likelihood that she would be endangered. She 
was far too fascinating, and too high in the favour of the 
despot, for any one to venture to denounce her. Free, 
therefore, from the pitiful regard for her own security, she 
was entirely absorbed in the delicate task of redeeming the 
doomed people to whom she belonged. 

The king was all grace and benignity to her to-night, and 
as the wine flowed he turned of his own accord to her and 
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asked her what he could do to gratify her. The opportunity 
had come. In simple, level speech she replied: “TI ask for 
my life and the life of my people; for we are sold to death. 
If we had been sold into slavery I would not have com- 
plained, though the loss of so many peaceful and industrious 
citizens would hardly be compensated by the price that was 
offered to the royal treasury 3 but ” The king was all 
aflame, and interrupted: “Who dared to seek her life or the 
life of her people? Where was the miscreant?” « An adver- 
sary,” she replied, “who, from a private grudge against one 
man, had become the enemy of all his people ; and he is our 
guest of to-night—Haman.” 

The word broke upon Haman like a bolt out of the blue, 
and he had no presence of mind to defend himself ; for 
Xerxes sprang to his feet in that passion of anger to which 
despots are liable; for no man is so little able to govern 
himself as he who exercises arbitrary power over his fellows. 
Well did Haman know that livid look, and the frenzy too 
violent for words. Well did he know the king’s complete 
disregard of justice and reason, for he had himself but a 
few weeks before secured from him the slaughter of many 
thousands of innocent people by working on his temper ; 
and, craven as he was, he turned to entreaty and deprecation 
as his only hope. The king stalked into the cool garden to 
obtain mastery over his anger, and Haman rose to plead with 
the beautiful Jewess.. In his perturbation he flung himself 
at her feet, and perhaps grasped her knees, the recognised 
attitude of the suppliant. “Save me 3 plead for me; for- 
give.” One could believe that the fine Wwoman-nature would ~ 
have forgiven and spared the wretch 3 but before she could 
reply, the king stepped quickly back into the room. The 
lamplight fell upon the queen’s divan, and all he saw was the 
unhappy minister appearing to embrace her, while she, with 
instinctive repulsion, was trying to shrink away. “What!” 
he cried, in a renewed outbreak of passion, “does he mean 
to violate my queen before my eyes?” It was enough. The 
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obsequious ministers of despotism, disposed about the chamber 
and in the anteroom, well understood that the minister was 
fallen, and in pitiless haste they gagged and pinioned the 
man, waiting for the king’s pleasure. And then one of the 
vile wretches who live by watching the veering vane of a 
despot’s favour artfully suggested that there was a gallows 
in Haman’s garden, ready for Mordecai. “Hang him on 
it!” cried the king. At once, without trial or defence, the 
miserable creature was carried to the gallows in his garden 
and hanged. 

To us it appears melodrama. To those who are only too 
well acquainted with the habits of despotic rulers it all 
appears grimly probable. 

Up to this point our author has, with considerable skill, 
presented a brave and noble character in his delineation of 
Esther. But here his patriotism overmasters him. Re- 
membering that his object is not to glorify the woman but 
his people, and to furnish an adequate theme for the exulta- 
tions and potations of the feast of Purim, he allows his own 
fiery vindictiveness to run away with him, not noticing that 
by connecting the heroine with deeds of wild and useless 
slaughter he is marring the character which he has success- 
fully drawn. Happily, as it is fiction and not fact, we 
are not called upon to believe the horrors with which 
the story closes. We would leave Esther as a character, 
where she stands before her husband who has vindicated 
her, and falling down at his feet with tears, entreats that 
the decree of the extermination of her people may be 
reversed. 

But if we would look into the fierce Jewish nature which 
breathed in the third-century writer B.c., before the Spirit 
of Christ had taught us to forgive, and enabled us even to 
love our enemies, it is worth while to follow the story to 
its close, and to remember that in the third, second, and 
first century B.c., the Book of Esther was the’ most popular 
book in Jewish literature. If one reason for maintaining it 
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in the Christian Canon is to be found in the heroism of 
Esther, another may be found in the proof it gives of the 
moral degradation which we have been saved from by the 
pure and merciful Spirit of our Lord. 

Our story-teller was by no means content that the senseless 
decree of massacre should be annulled. His soul thirsted 
for vengeance, and gloated over the thought of slaughter. 
He, therefore, represented our fair Queen Esther and her 
cousin Mordecai writing, by the king’s permission, to every 
province of the empire to authorise the Jews to slaughter 
the other subjects of the king. On the day when they 
were themselves to have been slaughtered, the 14th Adar, 
they should have the joy of slaughtering. In working out 
this thought the writer does not adhere to probability. 
He would have us believe that the people of the Persian 
capital were filled with joy (viii. 15) because the triumph- 
ant Jew had ordered his countrymen to slaughter theirs. 
With glowing pride he records that many were converted to 
Judaism by the prospect of being massacred. Your religious 
bigot never distinguishes between conversion effected by 
truth and that effected by the sword. 

‘As the narrative proceeds, he rises victoriously from 
one improbability to another. When the day of slaughter 
approached, all the government officials sided with the Jews, 
and aided them in attacking their enemies. Conceive the 
Turkish Beys and Pashas, not only withholding their hand 
from the massacre of the Armenians, but putting the troops 
at their disposal to massacre the Turkish population. This is 
what, according to our ingenuous Jewish patriot, happened in 
Persia 460 years B.c., two hundred and fifty years before he 
himself was writing. Then the Jews had a glorious time. 
“With slaughter and destruction they did what they would 
unto them that hated them.” We must remember, no harm 
had been done to them. A cruel decree had been passed. 
nine months before, but it had not been carried out. And 
now, in revenge for a mischief which had not been done, 
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they glutted their hearts with the massacre of their enemies. 
In Shushan, which had shouted for joy over the triumph 
of Mordecai, five hundred men were slain by the Jews, 
while the authorities looked smiling on. In the evening 
of the 14th, the king told Esther that five hundred had 
been killed, and among them Haman’s sons. What more 
would she wish? Our author, in his fanaticism, totally 
regardless that he is damning his heroine in the eyes of 
all right-feeling men, will have it that she requested the 
king to give her countrymen another day of similar enjoy- 
ment in Shushan the palace, while the bodies of Haman’s 
sons were hung up for all to see. 

How the persecuted and hunted Jew has gloated in 
secret for centuries over this fine imaginative reversal of 
his customary fate, and with religious zeal has rehearsed the 
delicious programme of the second day of the feast, when 
even the aftermath was the slaughter of three hundred more ! 
All the passion of a persecuted and slaughtered race breathes 
in our novelist, as he depicts with joy this ruthless vengeance 
for an injury that had not been committed. And if eight. 
hundred were killed in the palace, what did the Jews do 
in the one hundred and twenty provinces of the empire? 
Eight hundred times one hundred and twenty would give us 
ninety-six thousand ; but let us be moderate, let us say that 
in the other provinces our fathers slaughtered only seventy- 
five thousand in the day! No wonder that the Jews of 
all time make this 14th Adar, which commemorates so 
magnificent a carnage, “a day of gladness and feasting, 
and a good day, and of sending portions one to another” 
(ix. 19). In no Mahommedan annals is there a more 
awful tale. The only redeeming feature of it is that, 
happily, the name of God is not mentioned throughout ; 
and though the writer evidently regards his forefathers’ 
exploits with approbation, he does not expressly require 
us, as Mahomet would have done, to believe that this 
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wild outbreak of vengeful passion was the prompting of 
the divine Spirit. : 

We could have wished, of course, that the book which 
bears the name of Esther had not been marred by this 
gleam of fanaticism ; but as we have been desirous to praise 
and to imitate the noble Jewess, we are, for the vindica- 
tion of our Christian morality, compelled to repudiate 
expressly and vehemently the passion of the vengeful J ews. 
And if we complained of Luther for wishing to cut the book 
out of the Canon, on the ground that the character of the 
woman gave us a fine example of inspired portraiture, it is 
only just to the great reformer and moralist to admit that it 
would be far better to part with the book than to allow 
ourselves, even for a moment, to justify the events which 
were celebrated in the feast of Purim. It is said that this 
feast, in keeping with its reputed origin, has always been 
marred by excess and debauchery. And no wonder, for the 
eternal laws of God forbid that goodness can ever be produced 
by revolting tales of vengeance. If the Jews had been 
represented as being able to forgive, the book would have 
been less historical but more edifying. And we can cling to 
our beautiful Esther only on condition that we may entirely 
separate her from the pitiless zeal of Mordecai, and the 
aspersions of the author who created her character. 

Perhaps I may close by saying how perilous is that 
allegorising method which would read into the Book of 
Esther the story of the Gospel. It is almost incredible that 
a devout piety could ever have seen in Mordecai the type of 
our blessed Lord, or in Ahasuerus the type of the Almighty, 
however suitable it may be to recognise in Vashti the re- 
pudiated Jewish Church (repudiated for refusing to appear 
immodestly at a drunken revel), and in the typical Jewess, 
Esther, the Christian Church, which replaces the ancient 
Judaism. The only probable point in this frigid allegoris- 
ing, by which modern Evangelicalism sometimes supposes 
that it vindicates the inspiration of the Book of Esther, is 
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that which identifies Haman with the Devil; but even here 
there is something wanting, for the Devil does not plead 
with the Church for his life, nor does the Almighty have 
him hung upon the gallows, 

But Esther the queen is a portrait which we cannot spare 
from the gallery of Scripture. 


THE END. 
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